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QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES IN THE 
VOCABULARY RESPONSES OF CHILDREN* 

11KUMAN FKIFKL 
AlljuUlIll (iolUTdl’s Officcf 
Anti 

IRVING LORGIi 

TeAchers College, Columbia University 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Tlic inlimalc relation of vocabulary with the thought processes 
of llm inrlivitlutil Inis long been recognized. Tonnan, 14 discussing 
the ten la live revision of the Binet-Simon sculo in 101.2, stated 
that a qualitative. analysis of the verlmlim definitions of children 
of different ages and mentality would bo of great value. In 1916 
Tormun ,t found that children of six years, us a rule, defined 
objects in terms of use, am/ that it wan not before eight yearn that 
Uvo-lhirtlH of the children spontaneously gave a largo proportion 
of definitions in terms superior to use. lie also emphasized tho 
point that tho type of definition used l»y the child, i.c., whether 
thought of in terms of use, appearance, material comprising it, or 
class relationship, threw interesting light on the maturity of lua 
apperceptive processes, and that one could differentiate at least 
a iudf-dozen degrees of excellence in definition related to the 
mental level of the subject, lie admitted that although the form 
of definition was important, it had not been taken into considera¬ 
tion in th«! scoring of till! lest. Piaget 11 ' 13 also in his work with 

• The Authors wish la express their appreciation to Anne OrngoHitis of the 
[Mtirnliomd Testing Kerviee, Now York, nail to Professor Nieholna llohhs 
of Tctieher* College, Colmohin University, for limiting available tho raw 
(lain on which iMndy i« lust'd. 

t ‘1 hi* v'wwh luTrin HliiU'd da not nini*K>mrily rolled thono of tho DopnrU 
mont of the Army. 
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children showed (hut words arc humid up with rognitmn pmd arc 
related to concept formation. 

In testing the mMliuetuo of children hy moan* of vwd^Ury, 
two rrmin lypcs of vnrahulaiy fc*ta liuvn Irf^ii employed, Hoe 
kind, relying on rmdl fii^Wrs, prrsmtif 4 a k^y word Vo wbwb the* 
child nmv«t respond with nil accept :iMo rfi'findion. Th« i second 
variety, stressing recognition fpatiuir„ inli^luo^ n WMfd and 
thru four or live nhenudive wnrda tnsnUjpl^M'hou'u ic* hnopmji 
from which (hr child i'|ich*:«'S flu* nit^l appmpmlc mat* long mu<* 
The ^curing system of tin* nrnll type (hat nil rigid 

answers are of equal value and make* lio ddferenfliulmr* h< Uw^n 
a ‘good’ right answer and a *p**ur’ rigid mit'Wer, wept U>t 
occasional half-credits, nor tine* si take into rueuwd she various 
ulmdre, quality. and range of possible 

The purpose of (lie prevail study aims pa a further rturificaMon 
and ex lei ion of tmr knowledge concerning the Mircrsmr stage* 
in concept formation and dovrhqmnnbd llnnkm# of rhddr»n 
through a qualitative analysis of tin ir verbatim resp^jc^ \u the 
Form L Vocabulary Ted of (he UeviMd Stanford- (too t Smb* 

n. m;ur,w or MmnAimi; 

Ah fur buck aw UHM (*hmn1vrr?’i* made n sigudnant study nl 
growth in the general meaning of vmahuhiry word*, He mdi* 
rated llrnf in the early yearn of life Wr have an wmirrtlle kmmb 
edge of only those thing* which are ntosl ilium diule and fuimhfar, 
nud tlml iu studying the development nf the child’** us** of lan¬ 
guage the niriht fruitful field in found in an analysis of the quality 
tmcl expansion of votaihutury during the school Kitk» 

Patrick^ hinted that growth with ago occurred n«u nidv in the 
vocabulary range but also in the character of tin* debmtmn** 
ftliaeltcil to words, HineL and Simon; 3 studying lh»* dett'kip- 
meni of intelligence in children, discovered llml chtldh u of age 
nix defined worth in terms of use and llmt it was imt mull they 
reached age nine that most of the definitions iIny gave wi n* 
superior to use. Turiimi! 11 - 11 Im* long ouiplmdtfcd ihe importance 
of qualitative responses in vocabulary and tin* need fur their 
tumlym Marx, 9 carrying mil u quaUuaive study of the litsi 
fifty words of the 1010 Shuiford-liinol vocabulary f »n n large 
group of children and adults, reported that the highest quality 
types of definition iu (elation to rhrnnnlngieal age were (lime of 
Iho synonym and genua variety, Lowest on the age scale were 
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those definitions using illustration or example, use, and fcho repeti¬ 
tion types of response. Green* also qualitatively analyzed the 
responses of school children and adults on fifty vocabulary words 
(forty-live of which later became the Form L Vocabulary Test of 
the 1037 Revised Btiinford-Binel), She noted that ages six and 
seven were characterized by use .definitions, and that types of 
definition having lower median ages than usenverc repetition and 
demonstration. Gray and Holmes 6 emphasized that the charac¬ 
ter of the definitions attached to words changed notably from the 
lower to higher grades, and that the period from nine to fifteen 
years of age was particularly productive in the acquisition of 
different type's of meaning, lteiehurd and llapuporb, 1 * in a study 
of the responses of children and adolescents to the Similarities and 
Differences Test and other conceptual items of the Htunford- 
Binet Scale, found that ‘concrete* definitions decreased with ago 
and gave place In ‘functional’ and then to ‘conceptual’ types of 
definition, Wcclislev ir lias slated Unit in defining a word a nub- 
jeet gave more than just its mere meaning. From the clinical 
point of view, the character and quality of the word definition 
given by the. individual permitted insight into his thought 
processes. 

Analyses of the qualitative studies of vocabulary stress the fact 
that growth with age occurs not only in the vocabulary range, but 
in the character of the word definition ns well, and that Iho 
quality and completeness of word delinilion change considerably 
from the lower to higher grades. It indicates that there uro 
many possible ways of defining a word, some of which are easy, 
others comparatively difficult. Both a nix year old and u four¬ 
teen year old know the meaning of the. word ‘straw.’ The six 
year old defines it as ‘straw hat/ the fourteen year old us ‘dried 
hay, 1 Obviously there arc characteristic differences in thinking 
involved, and yet, in both eases, our present system of scoring the 
vocabulary test gives similar credit to the responses. 

<,\ MKTHOl) 

1. Selection nf tin Test. The Form L Slanfonl-Binct Vomhu- 
lury Test was chosen because it extends from the six-year level to 
the adult level, and the definitions given to its forty-five words 
allow qualitative difference* in the responses to show themselves, 
In addition. Urn Test lias excellent standardization, good interest 
value, and presents a familiar tusk to the child. 
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However, one should hear in mind Mmt not nil of the word,?* of 
the* Teat permit a foil range of rpmlitative flifiTerrin^^ Ut rxpr^M 
llicmnclve* in verbatim rr*|mhfw. Thin w pnrlJmlnrly true 
for tlit* more difficult words in I ho lint. \Wrrw for n word bio* 
'orange' one can reply with various ly|*r* of acceptable MiMvcrf?, 
c r g, ( 'color* (synonym), Vitnm fruit" (synonym muddied! 'you 
eat it 1 (use), f itV round' (description), He , the row-H anwtirrx 
for ft word like 'pUentarinF ore uwmlly limited Ho n ^yiomym or 
ftynonymdypeofdelinition, ivK., 'iH-rtainihg Im fi«!inF or Hiddike 
2r Qualihifkr Chtft^ijtrnlinn of /frspnHtrc*. On ike of 

FcifdV work in rlmwofyiiig One variety ui different qualitative! 
rasponnes given to the words of the Form L Vocabulary Tr*t a 
fivefold qualitative chirtdficulion system w«h wet up for wHi 
definition of every word, (Inn category ronmled of synonym 
type# of response. Another included mt** and ilmeriptmn ly|«^ 
of defimtum. These were combined into one category 
they wen* found lo occur at. approxinrnMy tie* mm** develop¬ 
mental level in children. A third category contained the ex phi* 
nation lyjK* of rrf»|tnn«r*. A fourth one wa*« made up of the 
demonstration, illustration, inferior explanation, and reprhiinrt 
types of response. Thei*o were included together bcenuM* 
empirical atmlyaia nlsu indicated that they occurred at about the 
game developmental level, 'Hid final category warn eomp^^il 
of all types of error response. Thw ralr^nrieM were kept uni¬ 
form for Urn entire list of forty-five word#. Here are example* for 
each of the five categories: 

Syrum'jtn CnUp^ry 

(n) Synonym unmoilifird: Orange ** a fruit 

fb) Synonym modified by \w*: Straw w* Imv Itml mill* 

fc) Synonym modified by dwriptinu: flown ^ long di t&t 

(il) Synonym modified by \\w and Kyriurii •» )m\r mrr tan ryt> tacu 

description: |irnf*H« you 

(e) Synonym qualified an to degri^: Tap «« touta lightly 

1? an*, Dternpliorit find thf ami h<9»rttph**ii Pnltfwy 
00 Utw: Orange ** you cnl it 

(1)) Dawriplion: Sira* *■ iln yvllmv 

(a) Vus ami DraeripUcm: Otaijk* ** yim rut it ami ir* round 

ftitplimtUum Onfrffivy 

FriVrltifei ** it. 1 ** worth a hpt nf nu-my 
Skill » ablu to do 
well 


(a) Explanation: 
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Dcmon*trat\on % Repetition x /{lustration and fnferior Explanation Category 


(a) ItammiHlralioti: 

(b) HcpntitinJi: 

(c) IIIiihK rriixon: 

(cl) Inferior Kaplan n lion: 


I'or words like tap, eyelash, etc. 
Puddle «= u puddle of water 
PrieclesH ^ a gem 
Scorch «« hot 


/Crror Category 

(Incorrect DcihoiiNlralion, MisinInrj>rotation, Wrong Definition, Clang 
Awsomlion, llepntiLion without KxplumUirm, Omits) 

(a) Inrorrort Demonstration: Eyelash « poinln to eyebrow 

(b) M winter jircCAtion: Negat'd « protects something 

(r.) Wrong Dcfinitiim: Orange « a vegetable 

(d) Clung Association: Ifirnr « raw; skill » skillet 

(e) Ucpcfilhin without Explanation: Puddle *■ puddle 

(f) Orni(s: When the word is loft out 


In nil the (insoH mod in thin study the Vocabulary Teat was 
first administered and armed according to Tcrinan's 16 directions 
liy experienced cxumincm. After cheeking the quantitative) 
nearing, all of lhe vorbulim word definitions wore rescored in 
terms of the five qualitative categories just outlined. 

3. Reliability of Scoring, .In measuring the reliability of 

qualitative categories a common procedure is to compare item by 
item, or response by respon.se, the records obtained when two or 
more independent workers record the same behavior, or scoro the 
name responses. Agreement can bo computed in term a of por 
cents. To establish the reliability of the qualitative scoring, 
fifty of the runes were roseored by an experienced examiner not 
Rperiully trained in the qualitative method of scoring. Employ¬ 
ing the Arrington 1 forinulu where the responses in each observer's 
scoring that agree with the other's (in effect, doubling the agree¬ 
ments) is divided by this total plus the disagreements (responses 
dissimilarly reworded and responses noted by one observer and 

, . , . , 2 X agreements 

omitted by the oilier, i.o., ^ ^ q, disugro omenta 110 

range of the per cent of agreements for the forty-live words of Iho 
Test wan found to extend from t)7 to UN) per cent. They aro of 
such an order to signify thill the* qualitative scoring was carried 
out with a high degree of consistency. 


* There were no responses in any of the fifty rases noted by one observer 
ami mil by the other. TIiih part applies essentially to work am recording 
ohsorvAlicmnl types of behavior. 



fi Thf Jnwrtiai of ftdwtiSwrm? 

S, Sultyrfa' The leMrd jtjipuhiGmn r’owwhrd of mno hundred 
whnol rhildnn, imdr and female, ranging in age from ^ thfMugh 
fourteen yi7*i>. mth one hundred rliiMirn, iiwlvutty m'pisiWy 
riiviilr<l n* lo f-ex. M eaeh year Irvrl Tim dnlfl -Mii-OM'd 

from leMing rarri*d out m n ^uvry of f?ul*I b»* w lo^d* in the 
K^Imh H r4>i*Jir^ fdale-Mljiung llmyrflr* IWifl 1<o H*8«„ and bom 
toting (arrint nut in ndvunrrd jwyr*|««»I«r| floiina noitw"* aK 
Trimhera f‘allege, ( ohimhia Fame nutty d'mug Itb14 and IMI7. 
All the rhildren were ofthe while r/K*\ AmeTn /hi horn, mel gave 
an iudiniteiu of way language or jdivniem! haudo-apn-, Whenever 
any doubt an*H' a* to the validity of n lr*i modi, the *\a.« 
iml iw«I. 

la the litpt (ahuhUiMn*, rmilt* for both were k«'j»n 
rule- Mure h iudv jo* showed no .Mginfmaid ihflrmnw hut ru*lnT 
tdmiUir pw turrs tie* data fur the uinh^ and wen* 

bond wws\ taily total group dvl«Ttuumlion^ in Uu* rr^pvvt, &ut 
reported in the prrMmt Mudy„ 

Kdiimlionul Fvrl wfw ilritmused hy either rornjdi tmn of or 
tvUemhimT in a grade. The yrnrw of pvht*obng, ranged bom on»e 
to ten yearn. 

Table 1 pre^nl* tin* background data *4 the mite hundred 
children nwd in the* Hudv. The children «ie tdigMIy abinvr 
HYrntge in inhdhgciire at each year level except. wi nge 

They urn 1 nnitehed ngaiind tlm compneoie I mm L-M Age-grade 
distribution ?iml for mean Uj by age and grade »U"dvjt»iimn m 
uml hy MrNeiimr 1 ® in Ihi* Mufi<ilnr4u:iiti-M n| ihi< K--va^d 

fnrcl-HiNot Sr:ih\ Thr n|jra of tin 1 rhiMnn r;uiK tf,( l fr**m m\ 
through fnurlwui, lh«* gm«h ^froin I thr*oigh X> In hs* ^nisj'h- *4 
1523 for lunli Form L und Form M, MrNnnwr lm*l no un IQV 
of 103-2 Hint 101,0 ami SUV of ION ami uvi», n^j^^ irvnly 
MeNrrnnr uidirutefl lhat rorrcrUonn for tho m ^h rural 

rqtrcwaialiim uu*\ inan in tin* nmipniu’iia) >tah^ *4 liar \ :irrat^ 
would bring tlio ItJ incvina imu h vhwr to JIHI. Tim data *4 Ihm 
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higher they employ them more frequently titan niiy other !\ j«- of 
definition. Thu «H! nnd «lr?«'nplioit lyj*e« of n-i)*i.r,}*e »ro **av*-i» 
more often than any «»<li»*r type of »M»inii**it Fv the«hiMon at 
ages six pml seven. ‘Hu* older r hddieti, however, *wd>-‘ i them 
lew frequently than nny other ty|*t? of response except the illus¬ 
tration, demonstration, inff-ri»>r explanation, nml tejMtsfjon 
category lyin'** *<f response. The children U’-e the expire,? e«n 
type of definition Irani of oil at iigc.n m through nine years. hist »» 
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Youmjir ami Ohltr ('hihlrm.- In order lo discover whether there 
were any eignilirani MiflVmires between the typo of qualitative 
definitions given l»y the younger children us against the older 
ones In l lie forty-live words of (In* Vocabulary Tost, Urn moan 
differences were determined for eneh category at all age, levels 
ami an evaluation made of Mm signilirancc of these differences in 
terms of (In* standard error of Uieir differences. The results 
appear in Tables ff, 1, 5, 11, and 7. 

Table II presents Urn results for the synonym types of response 
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years employ this category of definition response signilieanlly less 
frequently than do the older children, ago Ion through fourteen 
years. The twelve-, thirteen-, and fourtcon-year olds seem to 
use this type of response about equally* 

The results for the demonstration, illustration, inferior explana¬ 
tion, and repetition types of response appear in Table 0. They 
show that the six year old children give these types of definition 
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significantly less often than do the older children except for the 
fourteen-year olds, and that the nine- and ten-year old children 
employ them significantly more often than do the six- and seven- 
year olds. However, the eight year old children use these types 
of response significantly more often than do the fourteen-year 
olds, as do the nine- and ten-year olds when compared with the 
twelve-, thirteen-, and fourteen-year olds, and the eleven-year 
olds when compared with the fourteen-year olds, It should also 
he recalled that these types of definition are given less fre¬ 
quently by the older children, age eleven through fourteen years, 
than any other qualitative category of response. 

Table 7 presents the findings for the error types of definition 
and shows, as expected, that they arc made significantly less often 
by the older children than by the younger children. These sig¬ 
nificant differences hold true for each succeeding year level from 
age six and up, except between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
years. 

To illustrate some of the differences found in the qualitative 
responses given to the words of the Vocabulary Test by the 
younger ami older children, a few typical definitions are listed 
below to the following words of the Tost, i.e., ‘puddle, 1 ‘tap/ and 
‘gown. 1 To the word 'puddle’ the younger children responded 
with answers like the following: ‘a puddle of water/ 'mud/ 
‘wlmt you Blep in/ etc. The older children responded to the 
same word with definitions of the following kind: ‘a small pool 
of water/ ‘water that gathers after a rain/ etc. To the word 
'tap 1 the younger children gave replies of the following variety: 
‘tap your foot/ ‘lap on a door/ demonstrated the action with their 
fingers or foot, etc. The older children gave definitions of the 
following kind to the same word: ‘a faucet/ ‘a light knock/ 
'kind of a rap/ etc. To the word ‘gown’ the younger children 
responded with definitions of the following type: ‘you wear 
it/ ‘nightgown/ ‘what you sleep in/ etc. The older children 
responded with answers of tlio following kind: 'an evening dress/ 
‘a long dress that women wear/ ‘a beautiful dress you put on 
going to dances/ etc. 

It should be cautioned, however, that no particular typo of 
definition response is the exclusive possession of any specific ago 
group, or, for that matter, any group. 
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E. DISCUSSION 

Significant differences have been demonstrated in the qunlila- 
tive typeB of response given by younger children when compared 
with older children of similar background. Analysis of their 
verbatim responses shows that the older children significantly 
more often use the explanation and synonym types of definition, 
whereas the younger children significantly more, often employ 
the use and description, ami demonstration, illustration, inferior 
explanation, and repetition types of response. These findings 
substantiate the work of Jlinct and Simon 5 and Termini 1 * 
who found that the use typo of definition is most frequently 
given by children eight years of age unit younger. In addition, 
they confirm Green’s* work in showing that use, description, 
repetition and demonstration types of response are more charac¬ 
teristic of younger than of older children. The results also 
support tho findings of Piaget 11 ' 15 and Keiehurd and Itupaporl 1 ’ 
in evidencing changes in tho conceptual level of development of 
children as they grow older. To the younger child an 'orange' 
is 'what you eat' or fit’s round.’ Only as lie grows older does Ini 
see it as a 'citrus fruit’ or 'a fruit which grows in California nr 
Florida.' Obviously, characteristic differences exist in the 
thinking of younger children when they are compared with older 
children. 

The younger children tend to perceive words as concrete ideas 
and do not generalize. They emphasize the particular or iso¬ 
lated aBpect rather than the categorical or 'class’ feature of (he 
meaning as older children do. A 'puddle 1 means 'mud' rather 
than a ‘small pool of water/ and ‘straw 1 is 'yellow’ rather than 
‘dried grass.’ This emphasis of younger children on the. concrete 
approaoh as evinced through their word definitions with a per¬ 
sonal rather than symbolic, outlook shows striking similarity to 
the qualitative types of definition given by nlmomnds. Fcifcl, 1 
employing the same fivefold qualitative, system used in this study, 
demonstrated that in response to the words of the Form L Stun- 
ford-Binet Vocabulary Test abnonnals, when compared with 
normals similar in background, significantly more, often gave 
theuBo and description, and demonstration, illustration, inferior 
explanation, and repetition types of definition than they did the, 
explanation and synonym typos of response, 
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Since there is a definite relation between age and the types of 
qualitative definition children use in defining words, and sinco 
the method of approach used by individuals is as revealing as the 
mere passing or failing of a word, study of the qualitative pat¬ 
terns of response given by children to vocabulary words can throw 
light on the conceptual level or mode of thinking of the child. 
This may prove helpful in supporting and supplementing other 
data we possess concerning the child’s thinking processes. 

F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1) The Form L Stanford-Binct Vocabulary Test was admin¬ 
istered to nine hundred children between the ages of Bix and 
fourteen, and qualitative analysis made of their verbatim 
responses by means of a fivefold qualitative category system. 

2) Significant differences were established between the qualita¬ 
tive responses given by the younger children as against those used 
by the older children. The younger children significantly more 
often employed the use and description, and illustration, demon¬ 
stration, inferior explanation, and repetition types of response, 
whereas the older children significantly more often used the 
synonym and explanation types of response. 

3) Characteristic differences exist in the thinking of younger 
children when compared with older children similar in back¬ 
ground. 

4) Younger children perceive words as ‘concrete’ ideas and em¬ 
phasize their isolated or particular aspects, whereas older children 
stress the abstract or ‘class’ features of the word meanings. 

6) Strong similarity is disclosed between the qualitative re¬ 
sponses given to the Form L Stanford-Binct Vocabulary Test by 
younger children and abnormalu. 

6) Qualitative analysis of the vocabulary responses of children 
can serve as an aid in supplementing other sources of data con¬ 
cerning the child's thinking processes. 
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THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF MASSED 
VERSUS SPACED FILM PRESENTATION 1 


PHILIP ASH 

Tho Pennsylvania State College 
INTRODUCTION 

While the average classroom lecture is usually between forty 
and sixty minutes long, and the average entertainment film lasts 
eighty or ninety minutes, the typical instructional film is designed 
to run exactly ten minutes. A wide variety of factors contribute 
to this situation. As a practical matter the instructional film 
producers have more or less tailored their films to lit tlie standard 
400-foot reel for 16 millimeter projectors. Films are frequently, 
perhaps usually, designed as instructional aids, to assist rather 
than supplant the lectures. Beyond these reasons, however, is 
tho often expressed feeling that longer films are ineffective 
teachers. 

These limits may be adequate for ordinary school practice. 
In largo mass training programs, however, such as those con¬ 
ducted by the Armed Forces, the question of how long film 
sessions can last and still he effective often arises. Lack of 
instructors and problems of scheduling frequently make it 
desirable that sessions much longer than ten or fifteen minutes 
be arranged. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The experimental problem may be staled as follows: Given a 
body of information that has been translated into films, do 

1 Abstract of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the require¬ 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at The Pennsylvania State 
College, June 11)19. Tho research wns made possible by a fellowship grant 
from Tho Instructional Film lion ear eh Program, The Pennsylvania State 
Col I (*go, under eon tract with the Special Devices Center, Office of Naval 
Research, Navy Department, ('onlinel No. NGonr-209 T.O. VII. Grateful 
acknowledgment i« made herewith to the personnel of the Film Research 
Program who aided in the study, and to the instructors in the Department 
of Psychology at The Pennsylvania State College and the ofiieora at tho 
Great Lake* Training Station, Great Lakes, Illinois, for making test popu¬ 
lations available. 
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people learn more if they are presented with this content in one 
long film in a single session, or if they are presented with the 
content broken up into several short units in two or more sessions? 

A variety of secondary questions were studied in connection 
with this central one. Of these, the principal one was: Is there a 
diminution in interest as the length of film sessions is increased? 
If so, 'What relationship is there between learning and interest as 
film length is increased? 

To obtain an answer to these questions, two independent 
experiments, one with eleven classes of undergraduate psychology 
students and the other with ten companies of Navy recruits, 
were undertaken. 


lUlOCEDUllKB 

Psychology classes’ experiment .—The first experiment was the 
one employing the psychology students. The eleven classes 
each included between twenty-nine and sixty students, making a 
total sample in excess of four hundred. For this population, 
two scries of films wore selected. One was W. N. Kellogg's 
Ape and Child Scries. The first four titles in this series wero 
used. These films present a comparative study of maturation 
and learning in a human infant and a chimpanzee. 1 

The other series was J. II. Mnssertnan's The Dynamics of an 
Experimental Neurosis , 8 The four reels of the series constitute 
a unit on the dynamics of experimental neurosis in cals and 
therapeutic methods used in alleviating the neurosis. 

The Ape and Child Scries was Bhown during March, ISMS; 


*Tho titles used included; "Some Behavior CUaracteriNlien of a Human 
and a Chimpanzee Infant in Ihc Same Environment!” "Comparative Tenia 
on a Human and n, Chimpanzee InfanL of Approximately the Maine Age," 
"Experiments Upon a Human ami a Chimpanzee Infant nflor Mix Mon Hi a 
m tho Same Environment" and "Some General Bean lions of a Human nnd 
a Chimpanzee Infant After Six Months in Urn Same Environment," Thcao 
wero all silent, blaok-nnd-whilo films. Tho average running limn was 
14.6 minutes. 

4 Tho UUos used worn! (< Conditioned Feeding Behavior and Induction of 
Experimental Neurosis in Cats" "Effects of Environmental b'ruMmlitmw 
and IntomufieRlkm of Con Hid in Nourolio Cats," " Experimental Diminu¬ 
tion of Nourolio Behavior in Cals," "Active Participation in ICHlnblishing 
Moro Satisfactory Adjustment." Tlicso wore all silent, black-and-white 
films. Tho average running time was Of Icon minutes, 
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the Cat Neurosis Series during April, 1948. Three, classes wore 
each shown each scries in a single long session, lasting approxi¬ 
mately one hour (1-Part Method). Two classes were shown each 
series in two sessions, two reels per session (2-Parl Method). 
The sessions lasted approximately thirty minutes each, on alter¬ 
nate days. Two classes wore each shown each series in four 
sessions, one reel per session (4-Part Method). The sessions 
lasted approximately fifteen minutes each, on alternate days. 
All sessions were held during.regular class periods. With one 
exception no class was shown both series in the same spacing 
pattern. 

Immediately at tho end of a showing, of one, two, or four reels, 
the group was asked to fill out a rating form intended to yield 
some information about the effect of film length on interest, 

One week from the midpoint of the showings, in the case of 
the Ape and Child Series, a 78-item multiple-choice test based 
on the film scries was administered to the seven experimental 
classes, and to four classes who served as a control group. The 
latter took tho test without having seen the Films. 

In tho case of the Cal Neurosis Series, an 80-ifcom multiple- 
choice test based on the film series was given to ono class in each 
methods group two weeks after tho mid-point of tho showings, 
and to the other classes one week after the midpoint of the show¬ 
ings. The four classes who served as a control group for the 
Ape and Child Series took this test also. 4 

The comparability of the eleven classes with respect to initial 
status was determined using as criteria the all-college grade 
point average and tho final psychology course grade of each 
subject. 

The Navy experiment .—The second experiment was conducted 
in August, 1948, at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station in 
Illinois. In all, ten companies of recruits, each numbering 
between sixty and one hundred men, were used. 

Two Film series were selected, each comprising three reels. 
One was a scries on Hides of the Nautical Road. The rules 

<Tho reliabilities of tho tests worn estimated by tlm Itudcr-Itichavdson 
method of rational orjuivalemm. Uso was made of their Formula 20, Tho 
reliability of tho Ape and Child Series test, based on tho scores for all subjects 
in tho experimental group, was .51. Tho reliability of tho Cal Neurosis 
Series test was .73. 
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covered dealt with "Visual Day Signals,” "Whistle .Signals for 
Approaching Steam Vessels," anti "Lights of Vessels Being 
Towed." The other series was on Elementary Hydraulics. The 
reels used included "Applications of rascal's Law," "Character' 
iBtica of Liquids in Motion" and "Simple Hydraulic Systems." 
These were all sound films, using animation throughout. The 
average running time was fifteen minutes. 

For each series 40-itein multiple-choice tests were conatruelod. 1 

Five of the ten companies were assigned to each film series. 
For each series, two companies saw the three reels in a singlo 
session lasting about forty-five minutes (l-Pnrl Method), two 
companies saw the three reels, one reel at a lime, in three sessions, 
each session lasting about fifteen minutes (3-Part Method). 
One company served as a control group, taking the lest without 
seeing the films, In the spaced or 3-1’art Method groups, lire 
intervals between the sessions could not he held constant. They 
were approximately twenty-four hours long, lml for one company 
the two intervals were three hours and two days, respectively. 
No company participated in sessions for both film series, 

As in the psychology replication, at the end of each session the 
group was asked to fill out a rating form, and one week after the 
midpoint of the series each company was tested. 

The comparability of live companies with respect to initial 
status was determined using as criteria scores on the Navy 
General Classification Test and the Navy Mechanical Aptitude 
Test. 


FINDINGS 

Comparability of the groups .—Table 1 presents the means and 
standard deviations for the control and experimental groups for 
each film scries, for the two matching variables used in cacli 
case. 

The psychology groups wore somewhat more variable with 
respect to the mean final psychology courso grade than with 
respect to the grade-point average. In the former case, the 
differences among the groups wore significant nt the five per cent 
level of confidence, for both film series. The differences in grade* 


6 The Kudor-Richardson reliabilities for these tests wero: Rules of the 
Nautical Road Series tost, .67; Elementary Hydraulics Series lest, ,80. 
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Table 1.—Means and Standard Deviations for the Match¬ 
ing Variables for the Control and Experimental Methods 
Groups in Each Film Series Group 

A. Psychology Classes Population 


Ape and Child Film Series 


Method 



Final 

Psychology 

Grade 

Mean SD 


t ! 

radc-Point 

Avg 

r 

»' 

/lean 

SB 

L .39 

.04 

L .44 

.69 

L .45 

.50 

L. 33 

.54 

F < 1 



B. Navy Population 


Method 


Control 

1-Part 

3-Part 


Elementary Hydraulics 

Film Series 

Gen. 

Mechanical 

Cl (189. 

Aptitude 

No. of Tcsl 

Test 

Cases 




Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

101) 52.79 

8.70 

■19.51 

9.23 

190 51.38 

10.77 

■18.78 

10.21 

152 50.78 

9.42 

■18.97 

9.32 

F - 

1.34 

F 

< 1 


Hides of tho Nautical Hoad 
Film Scries 



Gen. 

Mechanical 


Class. 

Aptitude 


Test 

Test 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

50 

50 

11.03 

48.92 

10.07 

51 

49 

10.53 

49.75 

10.39 

40 

55 

10.14 

48.20 

8.78 

F 

= 

1.49 

F - 

1.00 


r Significant at tho live per cent level of confidence. 


point average were not significant at the five per cent level. 
Furthermore, the classes within each group (experimental method 
or control) did not depart significantly from homogeneity with 
respect to either the grade-point average or the final psychology 
grade. 

There was no evidonco that tho Navy groups (or the two com- 
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panics within each group) differed significantly either in moan 
General Classification TeBt score or mean Mechanical Aptitude 
Test score. 

Inler-melhods differences .—For all four film series, the inter- 
methods differences in total test score, at the end of one or two 
weeks, may be attributed to chance fluctuation. Table 2 pre¬ 
sents the film test menus, standard errors, and standard devia¬ 
tions for the experimental and control groups for each film series. 
In each ease, the F-ratio for the experimental methods groups 
falls short of significance at the five per cent level of confidence. 

The difference between the experimental and control groups, 
however, is in each case significant at the one per cent level of 
confidence. • 

Finally, for the Cal Neurosis Scries a comparison was made 
between the one-week and two-week retention groups. This 
difference was significant at the one per cent level of confidence 
(F-ratio of 12.78). It may be noted that the two-week retention 
group was somewhat more variable than the onc-week group, and 
that the 1-Pavt Method group, when tested at the. end of two 
weeks, showed a loss relatively greater than lluit for either of the 
oilier two methods groups. 

An analysis was undertaken of the results on the. Kubleslu 
(one for each reel in each series). In general, the conclusions 
based on the total test score apply equally to the suhlest scores. 
A highly significant difference was found between the experi¬ 
mental and control groups, and in almost all cases no significant 
difference among the methods was noted. However, for one. 
subtest for the Cal Neurosis Series and for two BublesLs for the 
Ape and Child Series, the analysis indicated variation greater 
than can be accounted for by chance factors alone. In one of the 
Ape and Child Series subtests the difference in means was in 
favor of the massed (1-Part) presentation; in the other two 
instances the difference was in favor of the spaced presentations. 
Since these findings are based on subleats including only twenty 
items, and since the bulk of the ovideneo is in the other direction, 
they cannot be considered as seriously disturbing the stability 
of the principal conclusion. 

‘Theso F-ratios wore as follows: Ape ajid Child Sorios—2-128.010; Cat 
Neurosis Scries—502,202; Rules of ihe Nautical Road Series—30.-110; 
Elementary Hydraulics Sorics—03.830, 
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Table 2,—Summary of Film Test Scores: Means, Standard 
Errors of Means, and Standard Deviations 
A. Psychology Classes Population 



Apo and Child Series 

Cat Neurosis Series 

Method 

No. 




No. 





of 

Cases 

Mean 

8K m 

SD 

of 

Cases 

Mean 

SE m 

SD 

i 

Control 

1G5 

31.0 

.41 

5,2 

159 

22.5 

.33 

4.2 


One-Week Retention Group 


1-Part 

1J1 

54.3 

.44 

4.7 

02 

38.6 

1.09 

8.5 

2-Part 

101 

55.1 

.44 

4,4 

37 

39.3 

1.31 

7.8 

4-Part 

83 

55.0 

.52 

4.7 

23 

40.7 

1.40 

6.9 



F < If 



F < It 



Two-Week Retention Group 


1 

■| 

■ 

| 

■ 

47 

34.2 

.69 

8.2 



1 

■ 


32 

37.1 

1.49 

8.3 

1 





50 

37.3 

1.21 

4.8 

| 

■ 

| 

JP 

■ 


F = 

2.63f 



B. Navy Population 



Rules of the Nautical 
ltoacl Series 

Elementary Hydraulics 
Scries 

Method 

1 No. 




No. 





of 

Cases 

Moan 

BE» 

SD 

of 

Cases 

Mean 

SE,„ 

SD 

Control 

84 

12.0 

.33 

3.0 

109 

14.7 

.23 

4.8 

1-Part 

193 

J0.5 

.36 

■1.8 

190 

10.5 

.22 

7.3 

3-Part 

159 

15.7 

V = 

.34 

2.60t 

4.2 

152 

20.1 

F = 

.26 

1.051 

0.2 


t F-ralios refer to tlio experimental methods groups only. The com¬ 
parisons between the experimental and control groups arc givon in the text. 
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The effect of initial status .—It has already been demonstrated 
that the groups did not depart significantly from homogeneity, 
except perhaps in one instance, with respect to the ‘initial status’ 
or matching variables, considered individually. The question 
remained—When these variables (grade-point average and 
final psychology grade for the psychology groups, Navy General 
Classification Test and Mechanical Aptitude Test for the Navy 
groups) oro used jointly to define initial status, and the groups 
are matched by moans of an analysis of covariance, do significant 
differences emerge as between the presentation methods? 

It was found, first, that the multiple correlation between the 
film test score and the two matching variables was generally 
low. 7 Second, when the variance estimates were adjusted to 
take into account the regression with the matching variables, 
there was for eacli test a slight reduction in the estimate of error, 
but in all cases the F-ralios remained well below the five per cent 
level of confidence. In short, the lack of differences among the 
experimental methods cannot be considered an artifact of initial 
differences among the groups, at least with respect to these 
matching variables. 

The interest ratings .—The interest rating questionnaires were 
devised and administered on the hypothesis that, even though 
the massed film presentation might not yield less learning than 
spaced presentations, subjects in the massed (J -Part) groups 
would report less interest than subjects in the spaced groups. 
It was thought that the satiety achieved in one long period would 
result in a higher frequency of negative responses to such ques¬ 
tions as, “Would you like to sec more films in this scries?" and 
“Did these films hold your interest all the time?", than would bo 
the case in the spaced presentations. 

This hypothesis was not consistently sustained by the findings. 
Table 3 presents the mean ratings for each session for each experi¬ 
mental method for the four-film scries. In the Navy population, 


7 Theso multiple correlations were ns follows: between Ape and Child 
Series total score, and grade-point average and final psychology grade .211; 
botwoon Cat Neurosis Series total score, and grade-point average and final 
psychology grade ,23; between Rules of the Nautical Road Series total score, 
and Navy General Classification Test and Mechanical Aptitude Test .<12; 
between Elementary Hydraulics Series total score, and Navy General 
Classification Tost and Mechanical Aptitude Test .02. 
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Table 3.—Mean Ratings and Correlations between 
Ratings and Film Test Scores 


A. Psychology Classes Population 


Method 

Film 

Session 

Ape and Child 
Series 

Cat NeurosiB 
Series 

Mean 

Rating 

SD 

r* 

Mean 

Rating 

SD 

T* 

1-Part 

First (only) 

15.1 

1.9 

■ 

11.1 

2.6 

.20 

2-Part 

First 

15.1 

1.0 


13.1 

2.8 

.43 


Second 

15.2 

1.6 

Bm 

12.7 

2,9 

.25 

4-Part 

First 

14.4 

1.0 

-.07 

13,0 

1.7 

.02 


Second 

14,2 

1.4 

-.07 

12.1 


.08 


Third 

14,1 

1.4 

■ 

13.3 

2.1 

.13 


Fourth 

14,4 

1.4 

■ 

13.4 


.10 


E. Navy Population 


Method 

Film 

Session 

Rules of tho 
Nautical Road 
Series 

Elementary 

Hydraulics 

Series 

Moan 

Rating 

SD 


Moan 

Rating 

SD 

r* 

1-Part 

First (only) 

3.5 

1.4 

.10 

3.3 

(9 


3-Part 

First 

3.5 

1.4 

.14 

3,4 


.17 


Second 

3.0 

1.4 


3.9 

Ell 

.16 


Third 

3,9 

1.4 

.11 

3.9 

Eh 

.11 


* Correlation between rnting and ncoi'o on the subtest (or tests) for tho 
film or films shown during the period in which tho rating was made. 
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tho mean rating scores for the massed session were slightly lower 
than the menus for the spaced sessions, by tv fraction of n point. 
However, lor tho Rules oj the Nautical Hoad Series, the differences 
among the massed session and the first and second spaced sessions 
were not significant, while the third spaced session was given a 
significantly higher mean rating (3.U) than either of the other two 
spaced sessions or tho massed session (3.5, 3.0, and 3.f>, respec¬ 
tively). In the case of the Elementary Hydraulics .Series the 
mean ratings for both the second and third spaced sessions (3.11 
in both cases) were significantly higher Ilian the menus for the 
massed session (3.3) or the first spaced session (3.1). 

In the psychology classes population, for the Ape and Child 
Series tlie means for the mussed arid the 2-part spaced sessions 
were both higher than tho means for Live d-pniT spaced sessions, 
while the reverse was true for the Cal Neurosis Series, Further¬ 
more, analysis of the data showed that intra-session variability 
(differences between the classes or Navy companies exposed to 
the same treatment) was generally as groat as, or greater than, 
inter-session or inter-method variability. 

When tho scores on the film tests were correlated with tho 
ratings, a near-zero relationship was fouud. The distribution of 
responses to the specific questions on the. rating form also failed, 
except in one instance, to provide any consistent differentiation 
among the mothods. This exception was provided hy tho data 
on tho Cat Neurosis Series. Of the subjects seeing this series, 
sixty to eighty per cent in each class in tho massed (1-psirl) group 
rated the session 'too long,' and thirteen to twenty per cent rated 
the two-part sessions ‘too long.’ For the other series, no more 
than ten per cent, and usually five per cent or less, rated any 
session 'too long,' 

In general, then, tho ratings did not afford a means of differ¬ 
entiating among the experimental groups, and interest, ns rated, 
was relatively independent of learning accomplished. 

BUMMAItY AND CONCPUfilONB 

Two four-reel series of instructional films wore shown to under¬ 
graduate psychology students, Each scries was presented in 
three different spacing patterns: four reels in one hour, two reels 
in eaoh of two half-hour periods, and ono reel in each of four fif- 
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tccn-minute periods. Two three-reel series of films were shown 
to Navy recruits, in Uvo spacing patterns: three reels in one 
forly-fivc-minule period, and one reel in each of three fifteen- 
minute periods. All experimental groups were tested, one or two 
weeks after the films were shown, and each group rated the films 
at the end of each session. In addition, for each scries a control 
group that lmd not seen the films was given the test. 

Intcr-methods differences .—For nil four series, the inter-methods 
differences in total test scores, at the end of one or two weeks, may 
be attributed to chance fluctuation. However, the difference 
between the one-week retention group and the two-week reten¬ 
tion group was significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
In general, these results apply equally to the scores on the sub- 
tests. For every series, the difference between the control and 
experimental groups was highly significant, indicating that learn¬ 
ing took place. The lack of differences among the presentation 
methods could not lie attributed to initial differences in the 
groups. 

Interest ratings. —In general, intra-session variation and inter¬ 
company variation were as great as inter-method variation. 
Analysis of the distribution of responses to the questions on the 
interest rating form failed to provide any consistent means of 
differentiating among the. methods. However, lor the Cat 
Neurosis series between sixty and eighty per cent of the subjects 
rated the one-hour (massed) session ‘too long.’ Finally, the 
correlations between ratings and test scores were about zero. 
The data suggest that the ratings reflect other factors than the 
adequacy of the films ns teaching devices. 

IMPLICATIONS 

First, the evidence suggests that training sessions devoted to 
films may lust as long us an hour with the expectation that sus¬ 
tained learning comparable to that achieved when several short 
film sessions lire employed will occur. In mass training programs 
considerable economies in scheduling may lie realized on Lhis 
basis, 

Second, for essentially homogeneous content producers may 
profitably explore the relative advantages of making a few long 
films rather than a largo number of single reels. 
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Finally, these results pose an interesting question with respect 
to the limits of massing material. It is not unusual for college 
class lectures to last two hours or more. What would the conse¬ 
quences be if films were lengthened to that extent, or more? To 
what extent is this apparent lack of difference affected by varying 
subject-matter difficulty, the intervals between film sessions, 
and other factors? 



A STUDY IN PROGNOSIS: THE GUIDANCE VALUE 
OF SELECTED MEASURES OF MUSICAL 
APTITUDE, INTELLIGENCE, PERSISTENCE, 
AND ACHIEVEMENT IN TONETTE AND 
ADAPTION CLASSES FOR PROSPECTIVE 
INSTRUMENTAL STUDENTS 

IIAUOLD CARL MANOR 
Department of Music, Arkansas State College 

INTRODUCTION 

Research in the field of musical talent and its relation to 
achievement in music study has revealed that the factors which 
contribute to or determine success are at the same time both 
complex and manifold. Musical talent, because of its com¬ 
plexity, probably cannot be measured by any one test or scale. 

This study is primarily concerned with the initial guidance of 
prospective instrumental students, and it proposes to suggest one 
solution to the problem by improving the selection of such pupils 
through the use of a broad profile of physiological, mental, and 
other psychometric measurements. 

One of the objectives of the study is to open the area of adap¬ 
tion or clinic classes as a moans of selecting instrumental pupils 
for further study. A second objective is to further study the 
value of the tonelte and a measure of persistence in such selection 
of pupils. 

The problem was to ascertain the prognostic value of selected 
measures of musical aptitude, intelligence, persistence, and 
achievement in lunette class ancl adaption classes as revealed by 
a special technique, in guiding fourth-grade pupils into instru¬ 
mental classes. 


SUMMARY OF TIIB LITERATURE 

The literature which deals directly with the several relation¬ 
ships encompassed by this study may lie summarized as follows: 

1) The median of six correlations reported between the Sca- 
Bhoro tests and success in instrumental and vocal performance 
was .375, 
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2) The Tonal Memory Teat of the Seashore tcatB correlated 
,24 with success on woodwind instruments, .28 with success on 
Btring instruments, and ,45 with success on brass instruments. 

3) The median of eight correlations reported between various 
measures of intelligence and musical achievement was .38. 
Thcso correlations ranged from .20 (o .50. 

4) Three correlations with a median of .21 were reported 
between Iho Seashore tests and measures of intelligence. 

6) The median of fivccocflicienls of contingency, ranging from 
.37 to .47, between persistence and musical achievement was .31). 
One correlation of .08 between persistence and musical achieve¬ 
ment was reported. 

6) Physical measurements of linger length for players <4 the 
cornet, clarinet, and violin correlated with success on these instru¬ 
ments from. —.13 to .38 with a median of ,15. Correlations 
between success on the cornel and clarinet and measures of teeth 
evenness were —.01 and .13, respectively. 

7) The adaption class and clinic class is recommended by 
writers in tho field of music education. 

8) Correlations were reported for one battery of tests, including 
the Seashore tests and measures of intelligence. The correlations 
were .68 between the battery end success on the cornel, .42 
between tho battery and success on the clarinet, and .32 between 
the battery and success on lire violin, 

MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 

The special technique of the study WUB the organization of the. 
program of testing and instruction as an exploratory course. 
Selected fourth-grade classes were given the Pitch, Tonal Mem¬ 
ory, and Rhythm tests of tho Revised Seashore Tests of Musical 
Talent, and the California Elementary Intelligence lest, Short 
Form, for grades IV to VIII, and each pupil was ranked on the 
Manor Persistence Ranking Scale. During the eight-week period 
devoted partly to testing, the pupils in those fourth-grade classes 
received instruction on the tone tie. At the, end of a period of 
eight half-hour periods of instruction on tho trmntlo (one a week) 
the pupils were given a sight reading lest. All pupils in each 
room then received instruction on the violin, clarinet, cornet, 
trombone, and drum. Score cards were designed in an attempt 
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to objectify the teacher's judgment as to which instrument the 
pupil might begin to study with an initial advantage. 

After this adaption class, those pupils who were able to pur¬ 
chase an instrument, or for whom the school could furnish one, 
entered the instrumental cIubs. The instrumental class covered 
a period of fourteen weeks, or fourteen lessons at the rate of one 
lesson per week. A final achievement test consisting of a repeti¬ 
tion of the tonetto test played on the instrument studied, a 
second score on tho adaption score card for the instrument stud¬ 
ied, a sight reading test on the practice test, and, after practice 
for one week, another score on the practice test were given to each 
instrumental pupil. 

The reliability of tho persistence ranking was established by 
correlating two rankings of a class of pupils by each of four 
teachers. The re-rank coefficients ranged from. .72 to 1,00, with 
a median of .94. The validity of the persistence ranking was 
determined by correlation with an accomplishment quotient. 
The correlations for four accomplishment quotients obtained in 
four subject-matter areas ranged from .32 to .69, with a median of 
.46. 

Tho reliability of the tonetto test was determined by the split- 
lmlf method. The split-half reliability coefficient waB found to 
be. 88, and, by using the Spearman-Brown formula, tho reliability 
of tho whole test was found to he .94, 

The adaption class Bcoro cardH were designed and submitted to 
authorities in the field of instrumental music education for 
approval. Final revisions were made and used on a demonstra¬ 
tion class by five graduate students. The agreement in score 
rank was close, seldom varying over two or three points, except 
for the violin scores which had been given first. In tho opinion 
of tho five gvaduntc students, close agreement in violin scores 
would have resulted if tho violin score card had followed one of 
the other tests. 

Tho adaption score cards provided opportunity to award points 
for tone production, range, lingering, physical execution, tone 
quality, and interest in that instrument. The number of suc¬ 
cessful trials mul performance that matched described levels were 
used to obtain differences in score points. 

The practice or sight reading test of the final achievement tests 
was givon to thirteen elementary-school, nineteen junior high 
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school, eighteen senior high school, and ten college instrumental 
pupilB as a sight reading test. The average differentiation in 
eooro for the violin, clarinet, cornet, trombone, and drum tents 
between the four levels of instrumental pupils was six score 
points or an additional six measures played correctly by each 
higher performance ability group of instrumental pupils. 

The musical material included in the final test was selected 
from the instruction books used in the instrumental class and 
presented increasingly difficult performance and musical problems. 

All tests were either mimeographed in black on white or blue¬ 
printed. Copies of each lest, with instructions for administering 
and scoring with class record blanks, were included in a manual 
of instructions for each teacher. All tests were sent to the direc¬ 
tor of the study for rescoring, and a list of the scores was returned 
to the teacher. 

The original sample included twenty-four classes of foiirlh- 
grado pupils from Evansville, Jasper, Huntington, and Blooming¬ 
ton, Indiana, and Champaign, Illinois. Eight classes, consisting 
of two hundred seventy-three pupils, were unable to complete 
the exploratory program and were discarded or dropped from the 
study. Of the sixteen remaining classes, seven, consisting of one 
hundred eighty-four pupils, were not able to complete the instru¬ 
mental class or did not have any pupils in it. Nine, consisting of 
two hundred nineteen pupils, contributed fifty-eight instru¬ 
mental pupils to the study. 

findings and conclusions 

Organization of lha Program .—Comment upon the organization 
of the program by the teachers participating in the experiment 
was a part of the data to be obtained from the study. The com¬ 
ment as summarized below should bo of value to future attempts 
to organize such a program. 

1) All of the ten teachers participating in the program expressed 
a desire or need for an organized program of instrumental guid¬ 
ance. Most of these teachers had been searching for or designing 
such a program for their own schools. 

2) Only the two teachers who taught in. one. school wore able to 
complete the entire program during the year as scheduled in tho 
manual of instructions. Tho teachers in the Evansville schools, 
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with one exception, taught in two ov more schools but used only 
one class each in the experiment. 

3) The program or schedule of the teachers assigned to more 
than one school was so inflexible that if periods were missed they 
could not be made up. Individual pupils missing tests were not 
able to meet with the teacher at special times to take the tests 
missed. 

4) Several of the schools had scheduled the program for 
Friday and found that many Fridays were missed in their school. 
These teachers would recommend that a one-period-a-week class 
be scheduled sometime during the middle of the week. 

6) All of the teachers who were able to present at least one of 
the adaption classes commented upon the fact that interest in 
participation in instrumental music was greater among the pupils 
after these pupils had taken part in the adaption class, 

0) The three teachers completing the adaption classes for their 
schools seemed to feel that about eighty per cent of the pupils 
entering tho instrumental class had chosen the instrument that 
the teacher would have selected for that pupil. The balance of 
instruments, except for the violin, seemed to be satisfactory for 
each school with planned changes from cornet to French horn at 
a later date. 

7) Some schools plan to use the program, somewhat modified, 
as a year program in the fourth grado, starting all instrumental 
pupils in the fifth grade. 

8) Any exploratory program, such as tho one used in this study, 
apparently should be organized in terms of the needs and facilities 
of the school using it. 

Relationships for the Whole Group. The relationships found 
between the various guidance measures for the whole group are 
probably a closer approximation to the true relationships between 
these factors than the relationships found with only the instru¬ 
mental group because of a much smaller number of eases and the 
possible bins in the instrumental group scores duo to factors of 
selection operating. The following points arc indicated by a 
study of the data for the whole group: 

1) The discarded classes varied significantly on the basis of an 
analysis of variance of the non-language intelligence scores. A 
value for F of 002.3 was found for the variance in these scores. A 
value for F of 5.70 would be exceeded by only one per cent of all 
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similar random samples, Consequently tho observed value of 
002.3 indicates a highly significant variance. 

2) A comparison of the discarded and retained groups of pupils 
on their previous training in instrumental music reveals that 
thirty-six per cent of tho retained group and only five per cent of 
tho discarded group had previous training. 

3) Tho retained and discarded groups were compared on the 
basis of their respective scoro distributions on lhe lonelle, violin, 
Seashore Pitch, and total intelligence tests. The chi-square test 


Table I.— The Chi-square Test Applied to tiie TotalIntel 
ligence Scores of tub Discarded and Retained Groups 
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03.30 32.34 

30.7 1310.80 
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13 

11.22 11.22 

1.8 3.21 
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.00 25.08 

-10.1 269.21 

10.32 

0 

37 

1 

24.42 



Total 

392 

257 


X J 

«* 95.88 

was used and significant values (or chi-squaTO above the one per 


cent level of probability of occurrence by chnnco were found for 
all but tho tonotto Bcores. Tho value of chi-Rquaro found for the 
difference between the two tonette score distributions would bo 
exceeded by not less than one per cent and not more than five per 
cent of all random samples. 

Tablo I shows tho chi-squavo lest applied to tho, tola! intelli¬ 
gence Bcores of tho discarded and retained groups. From a table 
for P for five degrees of freedom a value of 15.080 would be 
exceeded by only one per coat of all random samples. The 
obtained value of 96.88 in Tabic I is highly significant and the 
difference between tho total intelligence scoreB of the discarded 
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and retained groups are larger than could be attributed to chance. 
In view of the significant differences observed between the dis¬ 
carded and retained groups, we must assume that different results 
might have been observed for the study if it had been possible to 
retain these pupils. 

4) Because of the similarity between the tonette class and the 
instrumental class in the manner in which both are taught and 
measured, the tonette scores of the retained classes were used to 
analyze the variance between the sixteen rooms comprising tho 
retained group. It was found that tho differences between ten 
classes taught by the same teacher were significant although the 
differences between two classes in the same school from that 
group were not significant. Tho differences between six classes 


Table II.— Tiib Variance between Ten Classes Taught by 
One Teacher and Six Classes Taught by Six 
Different Teachers 

d.f. S.S. Variance 

Between six classes 5 1807.41, 361.48 

Between ton classes 9 1984.05 220.45 


Total 14 3791.46 F - 1.10 


taught by different teachers were also significant. The differ¬ 
ences between the sixteen classes of tho retained group were also 
significant. However, when the differences between the ten 
classes taught by one teacher and the six classes taught by differ¬ 
ent teachers were analyzed, it was found that the differences 
were not significant. 

Table II shows tho variance between ten classes taught by one 
teacher and six taught by six different teachers. From a table 
of F for nine and five degrees of freedom, we find an F of 4.78 
would lie exceeded in five per cent of all samples of this size and 
an F of 10.15 would bo exceeded in one per cent of all samples of 
this size, Tho obtained F of 1.19 indicates that tho teacher 
variahlo between these two groups of classes is insignificant. 

It is reasonable to assume that since the othor classes have been 
taught in a similar manner, the lonelier variable for the rest of the 
experiment might have been of no particular significance. 
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5) An examination of tho correlations in Tallin III reveals that 
the three measures of intelligence show about the same relation to 
the other measures in the study. The correlations between non- 
language intelligence and the other ton factors ranged from -.(H 
to .33 with a median of .13. The eorrelnlitms between language 
intelligence and the other factors ranged from —.01 to .-10 with a 
median of .10. The correlations between total intelligence and 
tho other factors ranged from .00 to .43 with a median of .10. 
The correlations between non-language, language, and total 
intelligence and persistence were .33, .40, and .43, respectively, 
indicating tho possibility that intelligent, as well as persistent, 
behavior has influenced the persistence ranking. 

6) The Seashore Pitch, Tonal Memory, und Rhythm tests cor¬ 
related .33, .41, and .33, respectively, with the violin adaption 
clasB score. The correlations between the three Seashore tests 
and tho other adaption scores ranged from —.12 to .18 with a 
median of .07. Tho Rhythm teat showed correlations of .30, .02, 
.02, and .40 with tho first four subtests of the drum adaption class 
test. Tho Rhythm test scores correlated .02 with llm toilette 
test scores, which iudicated a considerably closer relation than 
cither tho Pitch or Tonal Memory Icsls showed. The cor¬ 
relations between tho Pitch and Tonal Memory lest scores and 
the toilette test scores wore .17 and .16, respectively. 

7) Tho inlercorrclalions between the three Seashore tests might 
indicate some overlap in the capacities measured by each test. 
The correlation between the Pitch and Tonal Memory tests was 
.60, and between tho Pitch and Rhythm tests it was .37. Tho 
correlation between tho Tonal Memory test and the Rhythm lest 
was .37. 

8) The best factor for predicting tonclto success was the per¬ 
sistence ranking, with a correlation of .00. The toilette scores 
appear* to be more closely related to the violin and drum adaption 
scores, as indicated by correlations of .39 and .27, respectively, 
than to tho clarinet, cornet, and trombone scores as shown by 
correlations of .15, .05, and .05, respectively. 

9) Tho iutorcorrolations between tho adaption class scores 
range from .01 between tho violin and clarinet scores to .01 
between tho cornet and trombono scores. Tho median inlcr- 
correlation of ton coefficients was .24. 

10) The obtained correlation of —.77 between success on the 
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Table III.—Intercoiuielations op tub Predictive Factors 
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* CA is e.hronnloRical arc; Nr>n-L, is noti-laiiRunRo IQ; Lang, is language 
IQ; ami Tot. IQ in the nomliinod IQ; Ton. Mem. is llio Tonal Memory TcBt 
of the Seashore tests; nutl Persist, is the Porsislonco ranking. 
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tonotte and previous experience in months is not consistent with 
the experience of the teachers participating in the study. Experi¬ 
ence in months docs not indicate the value of the experience in 
terms Of skills, musical knowledge, and ability, and it is the 
opinion of theso teachers that tho information rather than the 
relationship is at fault. 

11) On the basis of tho experience of the teachers participating 
in the study we must conclude that the same program cannot ho 
administered equally well in every school. Any program 
designed for guidance purposes in instrumental music will likely 
have to be modified in terms of the school which it must serve. 
All of the teachers participating in tho study have, expressed tho 
need for such a program and indicated that the adaption classes, 
where used, stimulated interest in instrumental music. 

Correlations between Certain Factors Reported .—The relation¬ 
ships found for the instrumental group are in close accord with 
the findings of previous investigators, with the exception of tho 
relationship observed between intelligence and instrumental 
achievement. The median of eight correlations reported between 
intelligence and musical achievement was .38, the median found 
in this study was .09. The median of six correlations hclwo.cn 
the Seashores teats and instrumental and voice achievement was 
and in this study the median found was .VL. The median of 
three correlations reported between the Seashore Tonal Memory 
test and instrumental achievement was .24, and for this study tho 
median was .32. The median of six correlations reported 
between persistence and musical achievement was .10, and for 
this study the median was .30 with instrumental achievement and 
.44 with tonetto achievement. The relationship found between 
the Seashore tests and intelligence in thiB study was .23, a 
median of three correlations, and the reported relation in the 
literature was .24, a median of three correlations. 

Apparently there is a closo ttgreomont between tho findings of 
this study and previously reported studies for theso relationships. 

Concerning the instrumental group . The following condiumms 
were reached concerning the relationships found between tho 
achievement of tho fifty-eight instrumental pupils and tho guid¬ 
ance measures. 

1) The correlations found between tho non-language, lan¬ 
guage, and total intelligence measures and achievement of .17, 
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.05, anc\ .09, respectively, would have justified dropping IhesD 
measures of intelligence but leaving the whole question of intel¬ 
ligence test measures open for further investigation. 

2) Of the three Seashore tests, the Pitch Test showed the 
closer relation to the achievement scores, a correlation of .49, 
also the highest correlation found between the, guidance measures 
and achievement. The Tonal Memory lost of tins older .Seashore 
teats usually produced the higher correlation between the Sea¬ 
shore tests and measures of achievement. Tim correlation found 
between the achievement scores and the Tonal Memory test in 
this study was .32, and a correlation of .21 was found for the 
Rhythm test, as shown in Table IV, 

3) The persistence ranking was significantly related to pupil 
success on both the lonotto and an instrument. Tim correlation 
between the persistence ranking and instrumental achievement 
scores was .30 and between persistence and lunette success it 
was .44. 

4) .Success on the tonette produced the second highest correla¬ 
tion with instrumental achievement, an r of .41. This relation¬ 
ship would indicato that success on llio tonette is ns valid a 
guidance measure as tho Seashore tests for guiding prospective, 
instrumental pupils. 

5) Previous training and the adaption class scores were of 
about equal value in predicting instrumental huocobh ns is indi¬ 
cated by their respective correlations with achievement of .29 and 
,27. Previous elimination and self-guidance, based somewhat 
upon the adaption class scores, may have placed loo great a 
burden upon the adaption measures in expecting them to dis¬ 
tinguish between success levels. It might well bo that with a 
refinement of the measurements in live adaption class scores, such 
discrimination would bo possible. 

As the quartile disposition of achievement scores given in Table 
V would seem to indicate, the adaption class scores were about as 
effective in selecting the highest and lowest cpmrlilos of achievers 
as the other guidance measures. It was found that fifty per cent 
of tho first quartile of the achievement scores wore drawn from 
tho first quartile of tho adaption class scores and that forty-three 
per cent of the fourth quartile of tho achievement scores wore 
drawn from tho fourth quartile of tho adaption class scores. Tho 
Seashore Pitch lest showed that fifty-seven per cent of the first 
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quartile and forty-three per cent of the fourth qtinrlilc of achieve¬ 
ment scores were drawn from the first and fourth qunrtilos, 
respectively, of the Pilch scores. The Tonal Memory test of 
the Seashore tests showed the same per cent from the first and 
fourth quartilcs as the adaption scores. The other guidance 
measures showed smaller percentages at one or both extremes 
than the adaption class scores. 

G) The smaller number of cbros in the quartile distributions for 
the three teachers would make a direct comparison of the effec¬ 
tiveness of the measures for each teacher inconclusive. The 
quartiles contained from four to six pupils' scores and the change 
of one score would change the per cent from seventeen to twenty- 
five points in eucli instance. The per cent found for the three 
teachers was averaged and compared with the per cent iu each 
quartilo found for the group as a whole. The difference was 
usually within from five to ton per cent, indicating the possibility 
of some consistency in the operation of llie.se measures in tho 
experiment. 

7) Although the measures might be helpful in a guidance pro¬ 
gram, rigid differential individual guidance cannot bo justified 
on tho basis of tho results found in this study, 

IU5COMMBNnATIONH FOR TUB USB OB T1IB STUDY 

None of the obtained correlations were sufficiently high that 
rigid differential individual guidance could bo justified, How¬ 
ever, the following points seem indicated from a review of tho 
experiment. 

1) The correlations between the non-language, language, and 
total intelligence scores and achievement were .17, .05, mid .00, 
respectively. Those results would seem to indicate that tho 
intelligence measures might well bo omitted from the testing 
program. 

2) The correlations found between the Pitch, Tonal Memory, 
and Rhythm testa of the Scashoro battery which were .<10, .32, and 
.21, respectively, would indicate that, although individual guid¬ 
ance on tho basis of these measures would not be justified, they 
may bo helpful in pointing out pupils for consideration who might 
otherwise be overlooked. 

3) The correlation of .36 found between persistence and 
achievement and of .41 between tho tonotte scores and achieve¬ 
ment would indicate that both of thoso measures might bo of 
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some aid to tlio teacher. The pupil-teacher association in the 
tonette class gives the teacher an opportunity to know better the 
pupils with whom he is working in addition to the guidance 
value of the fconoite class. 

4) The adaption score cards were not able to differentiate 
clearly between those pupils who were among the middle success 
scores. However, since preliminary differentiation had been 
made in many cases by the operation of the adaption class, the 
adaption measures may bo more effective than the results show. 
It is reasonable to assume that the initial differentiation would be 
more important to both pupil and teacher than the final differ¬ 
ence in success levels. 

6) The three instrumental teachers would have had about a 
50-50 chanco of predicting the upper and lower quartiles of 
achievement scores from the upper and lower quartiles of the pre¬ 
dictive measures. Slightly better than chance predictions of the 
upper and lower halves of the achievement scores could have 
been made. Considerable caution must be exercised in the use 
of these measures for guidance purposes, and possibly others 
substituted. 

HECOMMENDJOD CHANGES OJi MODIFICATIONS 

Each of the changes proposed in the present study will be 
explained as they arc presented. 

1) The three intelligence measures might be dropped from the 
testing program. This would seem to be indicated by the corre¬ 
lations found in this study between these measures and achieve¬ 
ment. The correlations ranged from .05 to .17, 

2) The Seashore Rhythm test might be dropped from the test¬ 
ing program also. The correlations found between the Seashore 
Rhythm test and the subtesis of the drum adaption class test, 
which range from .30 to .02, indicate considerable relationship. 
Since the drum adaption class serves at least one other function, 
that of introducing the pupil to the drum itself, and, the drum 
scores and tho Rhythm test seem about equally related to 
achievement an indicated by correlations of .27 and .21, respec¬ 
tively, it is recommended that the drum adaption class tost 
serve as tho rhythm measure of the testing program. 

3) It is recommended that the music teacher rank the pupils 
during the toilette class at least once, and preferably twice, in 
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addition to the room teacher's ranking. The average of thcso 
three rankings might prove a better estimate of the persistence of 
the pupil. 

4) Tho tonetlo test given at the end of the tonettc instruction 
was a sight reading test. This measure should he broadened to 
give a hotter measure of the musical knowledge gained. The teat 
might include a written test on the knowledges of musical sym¬ 
bols used in tho instructional material. Some credit might bo 
given for the ability to play a memorized melody correctly 
although tho pupil cannot read the notation for that melody, 
Some measure of the facility with which the tonettc is played and 
tho control exercised upon tho tonettc should be included in tlvo 
test. 

6) It is recommended that wherever possible, tho length of 
time Bpenl upon eacli instrument in the adaption classes be 
increased. Tho limit of diminishing returns cannot ire set from 
this investigation, but from teacher comment it is recommended 
that the class be extended until the teacher is reasonably certain 
that each individual pupil has ceased making marked improve¬ 
ment over the previous day’s efforts. 

6) A performance test combined with a written lest might 
prove to be a better measure of previous musical experience than 
merely the length of time a pupil has played an instrument. 

7) The intercorrelntions between the various parts of tho 
achievement test would indicate that all of these parts might ho 
retained. The correlations rango from .13 to .40. 

ADDITIONAL RESEARCH SUGGESTED 

One of the objectives of this study was to open the area of the 
clinic or adaption class for further investigation. Some of tho 
problems that seem to need further study are presented, with 
suggestions that might prove helpful in such investigations. 

1) Tho tests that make up the scoro cards for the several instru¬ 
ments may not be the best group of tests for that Instrument. 
There is a need for a larger sampling of tests for each instrument 
also. From a largo sample of tests for one of tho score cards, 11 
better group of tests for guidance purposes might bo selected. 
Using the violin score card as an example, an outline of nil investi¬ 
gation is given here. 
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Each phase of violin technique covered in the violin score card 
could bo expanded. The bowing skills might include six pat¬ 
terns instead of one pattern, This might be whole bow, half 
bow, whole bow followed by two bows in tho upper half of the 
bow and tho reverse, broken bows in the quarter and eighth note 
pattern of 0/8 time, plus additional string crossing exercises. 
The fingering exorcises might be repeated on the A and G strings. 
Pictures might serve to demonstrate position as well as verbal 
description, and recordings might aid in establishing an aural 
picture of tone quality for comparison. 

From repeated testings during instructional classes for the 
violin, an analysis of the improvement for the several test could 
bo made which would indicate the tests which differentiate 
between tho high and low total scores consistently and the weight 
in the total score to be assigned to each test. The minimum 
duration of the adaption class which would still provide differen¬ 
tial measurement might be ascertained. This type of investiga¬ 
tion might be made for each of the scoro cards, 

Tho small number of pupils available for each type of instru¬ 
ment in this study prevented an analysis of the effectiveness of 
each score independently. If one class having over thirty-five 
pupils could be used, for example, in which all of the pupils would 
play one instrument, a closer approximation of the guidance 
value of tho'score card could be obtained. 

2) Experimental data oil the value of the tonette for purposes 
of instrumental guidance is practically non-existent. The rela¬ 
tionship found between success on the tonette and achievement 
in instrumental music would seem to justify further investigation. 
The test for tonette achievement could include a broad measure 
of skills and ability that might point to the optimum period of 
instruction for guidance purposes. The number of zero scores 
found for many pupils in this study might indicate that the period 
of instruction was not long enough to obtain an adequate measure 
upon tho pupils who apparently could not learn to sight read the 
material required in the test, 

3) Further investigation of the Revised Seashore Tests of 
Musical Talent may reveal different relationships than those 
generally found for tho older tests. The Pitch Lest seemed to 
show closer relation to achievement in this study, whereas tho 
Tonal Memory test of the older measures usually correlated 
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more highly with measures of achievement than tho rest of tho 
tests. 

4) The conflict in schedule between special classes that meet 
once or twice a week and special events such ns convocations, 
vacations, teachers’ meetings, etc., suggest that the problem 
might be investigated in order that theso special classes might bo 
scheduled at a time when fewer conflicts would exist. 

6) The problem of evaluating musical experience on an instru¬ 
ment for guidance purposes may be closely related to the problem 
of the goidanco value of tonelte experience. Some measure of 
performance, of ability to read music notation, of attitudes, and 
musical perception probably Bhould be included along with the 
rate of development of tho pupil before evaluation is made. A 
series of ease studies might disclose tho technique that would ena¬ 
ble evaluations of larger groups of pupils to be made adequately. 

It ia hoped that other problems in addition to the ones outlined 
above will suggest themselves, It is realized that llio present 
study is only a beginning and that, before the value of the now 
measures used in this study and of other possible measures not 
employed by us can be ascertained, additional studies will have to 
be made. The dearth of research in the field of the tonelte and 
adaption class must be remedied before certain forward progress 
in instrumental guidance can take place. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF READING AND SPEECH 
DIFFICULTIES 


THOMAS H. EAMES 
School of Education, Boston University 

There is an anatomical as well as a physiological or psychologi¬ 
cal relationship between speech and. reading. Both are language 
(unctions, commouly located on the left side of the brain; the 
latter being centered in the angular gyrus (Brodmann area 39) 
and the former in the inferior frontal gyrus (Broca's area or 
Brodmann 44) together with parts of areas 4 and 6 in the pre¬ 
central gyrus where the control of the muscles of speech are 
located. AH of those, in common with the other centers in the 
language area arc closely interconnected by association paths and 
with the less well localized pBychic centers. The association 
paths between the speech and reading centers are of particular 
importance in oral reading, just as those between the speech and 
auditory areas (41 and 42 and probably part of 22 and 37) are 
significant in their relationship to the formation of speech 
through association of the sounds of words with the muscular 
movements required to produce them. 

Defects, deficiencies, trauma or pathological processes in the 
various centers themselves give rise to well-known aphasias, both 
partial and complete, but interference with the association tracts 
between the centers may impede or block certain aspects of 
learning. It is well known, for example, that trouble in the 
auditory area may impair the ability to learn speech sounds and 
thereby interfere with their reproduction by the pupil. Diffi¬ 
culties in the pathways connecting the visual, auditory, and 
reading areas may interfere with the transmission of adequate 
stimulus impulses from one to another and impair the association 
of visual and auditory symbols. Similarly impairment of the 
association pathways between lhc.se centers and the speech area 
is likely to interfere with visual and auditory associations with 
speech. 

The literature exhibits a growing interest in the relationship 
between speech and reading difficulties. Bennett 1 stated that 
children presenting a history - r •’“V" 1 .:. 

reading failure, while ... 
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reading cases were found to exhibit marked defects of speech. 
ISames* reported five per cent move speech defects among reading 
failures than among non-failures. On lire other hand Moore 4 
Bludied a group of high-school pupils and found only a few casus 
of deficient reading among those exhibiting speech handicaps. 
A. email positive correlation between speech age and reading ago 
was reported by Davis, 6 while Bond 6 found no differences in the 
incidence of speech defectiveness among either good or poov 
readers. 

Quite a number of investigators, like Gaines, 7 have pointed out 
probable relationships between deficiencies in reading and speech. 
For example, in studying first- and second-grade pupils, llos- 
signol 9 found that reading performance) varied significantly with 
speech production. Generally, however, they appeal" to believe 
that factors which affect speech may also interfere with reading. 
Robinson 4 stated that dyslalia was the commonest cause of read¬ 
ing failure, and stuttering not at all so among thirty cases in her 
comprehensive study. vShe concluded that inadequate auditory 
memory span for sounds and insufficient auditory discrimination 
might be causes of both reading failure and speech difficulties in 
some cases. Monroe 10 made a similarly cautious deduction in 
ono of her studies, indicating that speech difficulty might he a 
cause of reading failure or that both speech and rending troubles 
might arise from a common cause, Moser 11 explained stuttering 
as being due to a neuromuscular derangement which might also 
acoount for difficulty in reading. The frequent co-existence of 
' speech defects and poor eyo muscle control was pointed out by 
this investigator. Witty & Kopel 17 felt that emotional reactions 
to defective Bpeech might contribute to reading and language 
failures, while Cobb u considered uncertain dominance an impor¬ 
tant cause of both reading and speech defects, although he did 
not regard strong left-handedness as being so. Ilotul, 14 Hil¬ 
dreth, 16 Monroe, 16 Robinson, 17 and Schonell 19 wore in some agree¬ 
ment in giving considerable attention to weakness in auditory 
discrimination as a cause of both defective reading and defective 
speech. Davis 14 Btudicd the relationship of oral rending to 
speech and came to the rather obvious conclusion that a child 
who articulates well is likely to road faster and more accurately 
than one who continues to use baby talk. Hull 20 gavo attention 
to speech and silent reading, coming to the conclusion that there 
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is no relationship between these functions. Of course, one would 
expect less relationship between speech and silent reading than 
between speech and oral reading. The anatomical connections 
in the brain support this, Travis 21 found stutterers retarded in 
the rate and comprehension of silent reading as well as oral, and 
%loodstein, 22 investigating the reading rates of stutterers in the 
non-stuttering, fluent interval, found that stutterers read more 
slowly than non-stutterers in this period, This showed that, 
even when not stuttering, the stutterer is impeded in his reading 
by his language handicap. 

Treatment of speech defective children continues to involve 
reading in some of its techniques. Choral reading is often 
employed to help remove a stutterer's emotional tension and to 
provide model speech which lie hears and follows. Pattie and 
Knight 23 experimented with twelve subjects, having them read 
in six different situations. Their conclusion was that the 
removal of emotional tension is not a very important factor in the 
improvement of oral reading among stutterers during choral 
reading. However, they offered no definite evidence that hearing 
others speak facilitates the speech of the stuttering child, Ilelfc- 
man 24 advised choral reading with the stutterer being given solo 
lines. 

There is no general agreement about the relationship between 
reading and speech failures or defectiveness. Probably this is due 
partly io some maturation or learning factor which produces 
different conditions at various age and grade levels. It is not 
unlikely that many of those who investigate the problem lack the 
breadth of training and experience to bridge the two fields well 
enough to explore their peripheral as well as central relationships.' 
However, certain broad generalizations can be drawn. 

1) Neurological lesions in the language centers or their inter¬ 
connections may impair both speech and reading. 

2) Failure or inadequacy of auditory association and dis¬ 
crimination may predispose to either speech or reading trouble. 

3) Speech defects occur in a certain proportion of reading fail¬ 
ures and tucc versa. 

4) Emotional reactions to speech difficulties may impair 
reading. 

6) Oval reading is more difficult for a person with a speech 
defect. 
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The author's conclusion is that both speech and reading 
troublea are very likely to stem from the same basic defect, as 
may also other language function impairments. Essentially the 
problem is neuro-physiological with psychological overtones, but 
tho inadequacy of present investigative, methods make it ncees- 
Bary, at least for practical purposes, to subdivide this Held and® 
apportion tho administration of treatment among persons who 
havo made a special study of its various aspects. The weakness 
of this plan lies in the slowness of tho various component groups 
to follow leads into adjacent language Helds, due in large part to 
limitations imposed by economic, educational ami demand fac¬ 
tors. The strength of the plan lies in the immediate practical 
benefit made available to pupils with language difficulties by tho 
person who knows something beneficial to do regardless of 
whether or not it is consistent with the optimum over-all under¬ 
standing of language defects and deficiencies. Probably a better 
and more unified approach to the treatment of combined lan¬ 
guage difficulties will emerge with further research. 
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A NOTE ON THE VALIDITY OP THE MENTAL AGE 

CONCEPT 


ItUKMINI S. UAMA9ESIIAN 
Stato University of Iowa* 

The question raised hero about the validity of the Mental Ago 
is concerned with the generality of this unit of measurement. 
For example, is an MA of 8 earned by six-year-old and ten-year- 
old children tho same MA? An MA score is an average of scores 
made on various types of tests involving a variety of mental 
processes. Since bright and dull children of a given MA earn 
the same average score, any differences among the aubscorcs 
as between these bright and dull children would have to bo 
compensating. 

The purpose of this investigation is to lest the validity of tho 
Mental Age concept by determining whether or not there nro 
systematic qualitative differences between bright and dull 
children of tho same MA's on tho subacores on certain tests. 
Tho tests used in tho preliminary investigation arc The Chicago 
Tests of Primary Mental Abilities and The Iowa Tests of Educa¬ 
tional Development. These particular tests were analyzed for 
the purpose stated above, partly because the scores oil approxi¬ 
mately six hundred ninth-grade pupils were made available to the 
writer, by Dr. D. C. Shaw, Tn addition, tho Primary Mental 
Abilities tests have the merit of having aublests of pure form and 
satisfactory reliability. 

The two tests were administered to tho entire ninth-grade 
population of two midwestern high schools. The task was then 
to select groups of studonts falling within given mental age 
categories on the Primary Mental Abilities tests and to form sub¬ 
groups of bright {younger) and dull (older) pupils and to compare 
their scores on tho subtests of this battery. The performance of 
the Bamc subgroups of pupils was also compared on each of tho 
Bubtcsts of tho Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 

The sampling of six hundred pupils from a single grade, tho 
ninth, did not yiold an adequate number of eases of bright and 
dull pupils having common MA’s, However, tho number 

*ThiB article is a partial report on tlio writer’s Master’s Thesis. Tim 
work was done under tho diveotion of Professor J, B. Stroud. 

50 
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appears to be sufficient to make the report of the results worth 
while. Had the six hundred tests been administered to pupils 
spread over two or tlirco grades, instead of one, more useable 
cases would, of course, have been available. 

The mean MA of the entire sampling was 186 plus months, on 
the Primary Menial Abilities tests. An MA category of seven 
months, 183,5-189.4, was determined. The pupils in. this MA 
group whoso chronological ages fell above 177.7 (the mean CA 
of the pupils in this MA category was 171.7) were placed in the 
older or 'dull* group; those whose CA's fell below 165,7 were 
placed in the younger or ‘bright’ group. Thus the minimum 
difference in CA between the so-called dull and the bright pupils 
is one year of CA. It will be observed that dull here merely 
moans a lower position in the group. Actually the mean IQ of 
tho ‘dull’ group is approximately 100. Two seven month MA 
categories were likewise established above MA 189.4 and two 
below MA 183,5, and bright and dull subgroups similarly formed. 
Altogether these groupings yielded fifty-three bright and thirty- 
five dull pupils. The comparative scores of these two groups on 
the rcspcctivo subtests of the Primary Mental Abilities tests are as 
follows: 

Verbal 

Num- Mean- Word Reason-Mem¬ 

ber ing Space Fluency ing ory 
Bright Pupils 198,46 185.54 105.50 176.71 207.07 180.89 
(Mean IQ 115.2) 

Dull Pupils 202.01 174.03 177.30 181.34 191.85 185.91 
(Mean IQ 101.6) 

The mean score of the bright group on all six tests is 185.69; that 
of the dull group 185.51. 

The bright group is significantly superior to the dull group on 
Verbal Meaning and Reasoning, the differences being 5.93 and 
7.21 times, respectively, the SE of the differences. The dull 
group is significantly superior to the bright group in space, tho 
difference being 3.49 tho HE of tho difference. On Word Fluency 
a difference was obtained of 2,63 times tho SE of difference 
favoring the dull group. 

Tho bright group exceeded the performance of the dull group 
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on all tho sublesta of the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 
The differences are significant in the case of only three subtests: 

Correctness in Writing (Dif./SEdif. = 5,20) 

Quantitative Thinking (Dif./SEdif. — 3.-17) 

General Vocabulary (Dif./SEdif. = 3.07) 

The foregoing results, while limited in scope, suggest that there 
are systematic qualitative differences between bright and dull 
children of the same MA and that the vulidity, meaning gen¬ 
erality, of the Mental Age concept is open to some questions. 
Between children widely separated in Chronological Ago qualita¬ 
tive differences in MA may well be fairly Jarge ami carry with 
them different meaning ho far ns success in school is concerned. 
However, the latter point is principally yet to be determined, 
since, in addition to the smallness of the sample used in this 
investigation, some of tho suhtosls of tho Primary Mental 
Abilities tests do notcorrolate highly with scholastic achievement. 
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Lawrence A. Av brill. The Psychology of the Elementary School 
Child. Now York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949, pp. 459. 

This book is addressed to teachers of elementary school 
children rather than to the student of child psychology. It will 
probably find greater use in departments of education engaged in 
teacher-training than in departments of psychology or child 
development. It covers chiefly the child of elementary school 
age, although there is one chapter, 10, rather a minor one, devoted 
to Early Childhood Training, 

The book lives up to its title, It treats the psychology of the 
elementary school child, not the psychology of teaching the 
elemcnlavy school subjects. Additional chapters are as follows: 
Personality Adjustment of the School Child 
The Emotions of tho School Child 
Attitudes and Habits 

Physical and Motor Growth and Development 

Play Interests of Children 

Social Development of Children 

Language and Speech 

Imagination and Make-believe 

Juvenile Aesthetics 

Maturation and the Motivation of Learning 

Intelligence and Individual Differences 

Meaning and Perception 

How Children Learn 

IIow Children Think 

Guidance 

The author seems to reflect the training he received at Clark 
in what may be called the classical period of Hall and Burnham, 
The book is stylishly written and on the whole presents the 
leachor-in-training with a proldy good description of what 
elementary school children are like, psychologically. It has 
occasionally occurred to the writer that the children pictured are 
ideal children or otherwise a bit unusual, although this impression 
may well result from tiio author's stylo of writing. The hook 
presents the child of school age in action. It is wriLten out of a 
wide experience. Since there is not a great deal of documentary 
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or experimental evidence presented, an instructor with limited 
background might find the hook a little difficult, to teach. It 
seems that students will enjoy reading it, J. 11. Stuoud 
State University of Iowa 

G. W. Pahkyn. Children of High InUiligcncc . Auckland, N. Z.: 
Now Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1918, pp. 
228. 

This volume is a. presentation of the data from a study designed 
to provide information about highly intelligent children in 
New Zealand. 

The author briefly discusses the meaning and importance of 
high intelligence drawing heavily upon the work of Burt, Spear¬ 
man, and Hollingsworth in tiro formulation of his concepts. lie 
also reviews the studios by Termini and others in the area of 
characteristics of gifted or highly intelligent children. He prefers 
the term high intelligences, reserving gifted for individuals with 
specific talents. 

The data in the six-year intensive and extensive survey was 
based on three groups of children in the upper live per cent of the 
population as determined by standardized intelligence tests. 
The two groups selected by means of the Olis .Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability wore used for statistical treatment while 
detailed case study methods were applied to a smaller group 
selected by means of the Revised Stanford Bind Seale 1037. 
Within the limits of the instruments and methods used, the study 
was carefully carried out and cautiously analyzed with recogni¬ 
tion of several possible interpretations. 

The conclusions indicate that with the exception of differences 
resulting from local cultural and social influences, the character¬ 
istics of children of high intelligence in Now Zealand are com¬ 
parable to those of children studied in the United iStates and 
England. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to stating the problems 
involved in the education of highly intelligent children, including 
learning, teaching methods, curriculum and ability grouping. 
He concisely gives tho advantages and disadvantages of the 
various approaches used in other countries, tho present status in 
New Zealand, and suggestions for reorganization. 
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While the author is open-minded and strongly advocates 
experimentation to determine the best methods for educating 
children of high intelligence, his present point of view is rather 
conservative. 

There is little that is new in the book. It’s contribution is in 
its resumd of previous studies and its verification of earlier data, 
in the fair presentation of contradictory points of view, and in 
the summary of the problems. Gwen F. Arnold 

The University of "Wisconsin 

Charles Morris. The Open Self. New York: Prentice Hall, 
1942, pp. 174. 

This is a book with a thesis and moral lesson. In essence, the 
sermon is: "Diverse open selves united on the common ideal of 
an open society of open selves can defend, celebrate, and enhance 
their own and each other's uniqueness." This doctrine of open 
selves in an open society is presented by Morris in a very con¬ 
vincing manner, and in his presentation he reveals a familiarity 
with philosophy, psychology, sociology, as well as expresses an 
Interest in the welfare of mankind and the destiny of man. Iiis 
sense of values is fundamentally sound and matured; his direction 
and method for attaining goals in society arc well expressed, 
and the book is well written under such popular captions as 
"Man as Iiis Own Maker," "Man's Knowledge of Man," "A 
Primer of Semantics,” "Ways to Live," "The Catacombs of the 
Self,” "The Universe of the Many," "The Open Society of 
Open Selves,” and "Freedom or Frustration.” 

Of interest to educational and social psychologists is the 
author’s report of a survey of a thousand college students giving 
their reaction to thirteen possible ways of life, with the con¬ 
clusion that forty per cent choose dynamic integration and 
diversity. The thirteen ways to live are identified with philo¬ 
sophical statements and quotes from literature well known. 
Illustrative is Path Number One. Here the individual actively 
participates in Lhe social life of his community not to change 
it primarily, but to understand, appreciate and preserve the 
best that man has obtained. Another path, Number Four, 
is that life is something to bo sensuously enjoyed, enjoyed with 
relish and abandonment. Still another is the use of the body’s 
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energy as the (secret of a rewarding life. Tho conclusion is that 
most people favor diversity, and tho next largest number- 
seventeen per cent—favor nothing in excess. Another ten per 
cent favored careful, wholesome enjoyment. 

Tho doctrine of the open self and open society is offered by 
Morris as the only solution of man’s ills and anxieties of tho 
present time. This lift presents as the most preferred road to 
freedom, because, as he sees it, the totalitarian society flourishes 
on the food of anxiety, is temporarily effective through its 
promise to relieve anxiety, but is ultimately unsatisfactory 
because it lives only by the perpetuation of anxieties. His diag¬ 
nosis and prescription is relatively simply expressed; it is merely 
that the danger of America is not senility but sterility, that the 
new American frontier is human rather than geographical, and 
that the new American frontier marks our responsibility and our 
opportunity. In his actual proscription he reveals the funda¬ 
mental soundness of his philosophically-determined goals and 
also reveals one obstacle toward clear understanding that runs 
through the book; namely, identifying of personality traits from 
Homey's writings of dominance, submission and dependence 
with Sheldon’s concepts endomorph, mesomorph, and ecLo- 
morph. In his prescription he presents it in this fashion: "We 
need our endomorphs to keep us humanly warm, our ectomorphs 
to keep us humanly sensitive, and our mesomorphs to keep us 
humanly bold and adventuresome, and on this frontier we can 
advance together. Hero wo can use all of ourselves." All is 
well, all is right and all is in line with liberated thinking of tho 
day. What is unconvincing and somewhat irrelevant is his 
hook-up of human values with Sheldon’s concepts loosely con¬ 
sidered. If Morris never knew anything about endomorphs, 
ectomorphs and mesomorphs, ho would have written an even 
raoro clearly, more intelligible book, moro understandable by 
more people for whom the volumo is written. II. Meltzeu 
Psychological Service Center 
St. LouiB, Missouri 

Jean Paul Saiitub. The Psychology of Imagination . Now 
York: Philosophical Library, 1918, pp. 285. 

An existentialist takes an excursion into tho phenomenology of 
imagination and the imaginary in this book called The Psychology 
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of Imagination by Joan Paxil Sartre. What the author says he ia 
trying to do ia "describe the great function of consciousness to 
create a world of unrealities of ‘imagination’ and its noetic 
correlative, the ‘imaginary.’ ” Wlmt he calls the image family is 
considered by him in Part I under the caption of "The Certain." 
This includes a consideration of such topics as the sign and the 
portrait, the consciousness of imitations, schematic drawings, 
faces in the fire, spots on the wall, rocks in human form, hypna¬ 
gogic images and persons seen in coffee-grounds and a crystal ball. 
Part II is entitled "The Probable.” Here are considered such 
items as knowledge, affectivity, movements and the r61e of the 
world in a mental image and how the things appear in a mental 
image. Part III, called "The ROle of the Image in Mental 
Life,” includes a consideration of the symbolic schemes, and Part 
IV, "The Imaginary Life,” includes a consideration of image 
and perception, the unreal behavior, pathology of the imagination 
and the dream. The concluding chapters consider consciousness 
and imagination and the work of art. The book contains an 
index. 

The image and the perception are considered by Sartre as two 
elementary psychical factors of similar quality which represent 
the two main irreducible attitudes of consciousness. The easiest 
way to reveal the nature of the content found in this book is 
through illustrative quotes: 

“For an image is not purely and simply the world negated, 
it is always the world negated from a certain point of view, 
namely, the one that permits the positing of the absence or the 
non-existence of the object present ‘as an image.’ ’’ (p. 268). 

“Nothingness can present itself only as an infra-structure of 
something. The experience of nothingness is not, strictly 
speaking, nn indirect one, it is an experience which is ‘in’ principle 
given ‘with.’’’ (p. 271). “The unreal is produced outside of 

the world by a consciousness which stays in the world and it is 
because lie is transcondcntally free that men can imagine.’’ 
(p. 271). “The values of the Good presume being in-the-world, 
thoy concern action in the real and arc subject from the outset 
to the basic absurdity of existence. To say that we assume the 
attitude of esthetic attitude to life is to constantly confuse the 
real with the imaginary.” (p. 281). 

The foregoing illustrated emotes reveal the style and the intel- 
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lectual excursion the reader would take with the existentialist 
utid novelist who himself takes an excursion into what he thinks 
is the psychology of imagination. 

To Satire’s consideration of the negative one is tempted to 
react with Morris Bishop’s short poem in the recent issue of the 
New Yorker called “Not Unmindful of the Negative as I am Not" 
which ends with the line, "If Not’s not not, then prithee, what’s 
Not not?" 

The Chips are Down is the mime of a short novel by the author 
and well describes the attitude with which persons who arc 
serious students of psychology without an interest in side-track 
reading arc likely to emerge if what they expect out of this volume 
is a factual consideration of what psychology knows about 
imagination. The Chips are Down for such readers. Only if 
they are willing to take an excursion with Sartre’s intdlectualiz- 
ing about imagination will they get any enjoyment out of the 
book. II. Micltzuu 

Psychological Service Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Widespread interest has been aroused by Munroo's monograph 4 
on the adjustment of college students and their scholastic suc¬ 
cess, in relation to predictions based on the Rorschach test, 
Munroc found Unit even a rapid scoring of the Group Rorschach 
yields a useful predictor of academic success, and that the test 
draws attention to students likely to need help in emotional 
adjustment. The Munroo study leaves need for furthor research, 
however. Sarah Lawrence College, with its methods of adapting 
the curriculum to the individual, is sufficiently atypical that 
findings there muy not apply elsewhere. Further studies are 
also needed to obtain a (dearer indication as to what aspects in 
the Iiorsulmeh performance contribute to the predictions. 

Many colleges have planned studies along the linos of the 
Munroc work. Romo reports, generally supporting the claim 
that Rorschach data have predictive value, have appeared . 8 ' 0 ' 7 
Some of this evidence, however, is weakened by faulty statistical 
reasoning , 1 The present study was begun as a direct repetition of 
the Munroc study, to predict academic success at the University 
of Chicago. As the study proceeded, the mass of data collected 
made several other studies possible. The present report is a 
statistical threshing of the material available. Clinical analysis 
is also planned at a later dale. 

* Thia study was planned and the data worn ftSROinbtod by Uic Univeraity 
Examiner's Ollier of Hie University of Chiengo. Contributions to tho study 
wore made by Benjamin S. bloom, George Lo Vos, Esther A, Frankie, and 
Harriot Moore, The present writer is primarily responsible for the analysis 
and interpret a lion. 
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Basic dala .—The College of the University of Chicago is the 
top unit in a G-4-4 system, comprising grades Xl-XlV of the 
usual ladder. According to Ibo Chicago plan, students lake 
general courses in several major areas, the work being presented 
principally through small discussion classes supplemented by a 
weekly Icclure. The student is much less closely supervised 
than lie would be in the usual high school. His official record of 
progress is based exclusively on comprehensive examinations 
given at the end of the school year, rather than on such bases as 
class attendance, teacher marks, and tonchcr-madc tests given 
throughout the year. These tests are prepared, given, and 
marked by a central examining staff. While the testers work 
closely with the instructors in preparing tests, the finul form of 
the examination is prepared by the examiner and the final grading 
is made without knowledge of the identity of the writer of each 
paper, and thus is free from certain types of bias. This practice, 
provides an especially interesting and reliable criterion for a 
study of the Rorschach as a predictor. The examinations 
emphasize comprehension of principles and development of 
intellectual skills, rather than recall of isolated fuels. 

In 1940, a group of three hundred students entering the College 
were given the Group Rorschach in the customary manner, and 
the American Council Psychological Examination. At the end 
of the year the comprehensive examinations in the Natural 
Sciences, Humanities, Foreign Languages, Social Sciences, 
Mathematics, and English were given. Subjects in the present 
study include only those students who took from three to five 
comprehensives in the first year; the grades wore averaged, with 
equal weighting, to yield the grade point average which is the 
principal criterion in this study. 

The subjects tested are not representative of the usual ‘college 
freshman.’ Most are from homes which can afford a substantial 
tuition. They have passed sovero entrance hurdles. They arc 
young, the median ago being about fifteen. They arc intellectu¬ 
ally extremely superior; on the ACE test, total score, approxi¬ 
mately fifty-three per cent surpass the ninetieth percentile of 
the national norms for thirteenth-graders. The group undoubt¬ 
edly have special motivations which cause them to seek out the 
University of Chicago program. 
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Problems investigated .—The following questions are considered 
in this report: 

(1) What are the characteristics of these students in terms of 
the major categories? 

(2) IIow adequately does adjustment judged from tho Ror¬ 
schach predict success at Chicago? Does it enhance prediction 
based on tho ACID? 

(3) What signs in the Munroc check list are associated with 
academic ovcrachicvemont or underachievement? 

(4) What signs are correlated with the ACE score, and with the 
difference between Q and L? The latter question was raised by 
Munroo’s study 6 that links the pattern of abilities to personality. 

(5) Iiow does Rorschach performance relate to ratings of social 
adjustment and to personal effectiveness as measured by socio- 
metric techniques? 

It ifl the purpose of all these questions to identify the possible 
usefulness of tho Group Rorschach in college personnel work. 

Analysis of the data .—Because of the intensive analysis planned, 
a thorough scoring of the Rorschach was made, A first scorer 
had marked the check list in a very rapid fashion, and treatment 
of the results showed that the data did not predict marks. But 
it was apparent tlmt some responses which should have led to 
entries on the cheek list had been overlooked in the hasty scoring. 
In a rescoring by one of two new scorers, each Rorschach response 
was scored. The cheek list was then marked carefully by the 
scorer, and in many cases the checking was reviewed by the other 
scorer. The (lata may have been analyzed more intensively 
than Munroe'a records, which would lead to somewhat higher 
check-list scores, on the average, for this group.* The second 
scorers also assigned a letter grade indicating estimated adjust¬ 
ment, using Munroe’s scale, 4 (p. 21) which ranges from A (sound 
integration) to E (psychopathology). 

Contamination was eliminated by the facts that Rorschach 
findings were not made available to instructors or examiners, 
and tlmt scorers marked the tests without knowing the students 
and without referring to non-test data other than age and sex. 

* III retrospect lifter completing (lie study, it appears that tho rapid 
rniiHift gave neither UeUo.r nut worse. predkliauH lluiu the. more careful 
chock-list scoring. 
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RESULTS 

Because time was not available for rescoring all records, only 
two hundred cases—a sample of the three hundred persons tested 
—were used. These are a random sample except that all seventy- 
two of the cases residing in college dormitories were included. 
Tabic I summarizes the distribution of eases. There were, in 
all, Bcventy-one men and one hundred twenty-nine women. In 
some analyses, the first-year group was treated separately from 
the advanced students. 

Table L—Subjects Classified by Age, Sex, and Grade 
Placement (N = 200) 


Placement at Time of Knlrnnco 


Age 

First Year 
(11th grade) 

Second Year 
(12th grade) 

Third Year 
(13th grade) 

Four tli Year 
(Mill grade) 

Tolnl 

Mon 

Women 

U 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Mon 

Women 

Below 15 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16-0 to 16-11 

29 

21 

3 

2 

1 


0 

0 

50 

10-0 to 10-11 

24 


7 

7 




0 

64 

17-0 to 17-11 

1 

1 

0 

8 




0 

28 

18-0 to 18-11 

0 

X 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10-0 to 10-11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

20-0 Over 

2 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2 

8 

0 

41 

Total 

02 

'll 

10 

17 

43 

13 

8 

0 

200 


EOH8CHA.CH CHAK ACTEIilSTI CH OF T1IB SAM VLB 

Our first question is what the Chicago group is like, as reflected 
in Rorschach performance. One way of looking at this is to see 
how frequently each of tho Munroo ‘chocks 1 occurs, since a 
check is allowed for each variation in personality which may sug¬ 
gest adjustment difficulty. This tabulation is not ho rich us a 
clinical analysis of each record would bo, but it is relatively 
objective. The incidence of signs* in the Chicago group was as 
follows: 


♦These Bigna arc used as dcfineci by Munroo 4 (pp, 87-101). 
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Over 50 per cent of the subjects showed: shading shock (83 
per cent), color shock (92 per cent; two checks given to 67 
per cent), FC — (50 per cent), C:M-(G6 per cent), 

31-50 per cent of the subjects received one or more checks for: 
S+, AtSx+, F(B or V), FKFc —, m+, Total Movement+, 
Total color —. 

20-30 per cent of the subjects received one or more checks for: 
W+, Sue r, Range — , If per ccnfc+, M+, M—, CF+. 

Munroe 1ms provided us with the incidence of signs in one 
hundred twenty Sarah Lawrence freshmen (girls), entering in 
1945-1917. The general distribution of signs resembles that 
at Chicago, with certain marked exceptions. The following 
signs were noted by Munroe in at least ten per cent more cases 
than at Chicago: CF —, Range —, W+, Total mvt. + . The 
Chicago scorers noted those signs at least ten per cent more 
often: C+, Sue r, F(13), F(V), AtSx+, Total color-, S+, 
FKFc—, m + , FC —, C:M—, shading shock, color shock. The 
most striking differences in incidence relate to shading shock 
(Chicago 83 per cent, Sarah Lawrence 35 per cent), color shock 
(92 per cent, GO per cent), FC— (5G per cent, 28 per cent), m + 
(40 per cent, 14 per eent), FKFc— (37 per cent, 7 per cent), and 
vSuc r (27 per cent, 0 per cent). 

One cannot be sure that in a group having exceptional scho¬ 
lastic aptitude the signs of maladjustment are the same as those 
for persons representing a broader range of ability. Moreover, 
the differences in age and sex between the two samples are too 
great to permit confident interpretation of the comparison. 

If the conventional llorschach interpretations hold for this 
group, the Chicago students show a larger number than usual of 
signs of emotional disturbance (shading and color shock, F(BV), 
AiSx, m), inflexibility (H, range, F per cent), and inward rather 
than outward orientation (M, color). The principal quantita¬ 
tively-scored difference from the Surah Lawrence group appears 
to bo in the color luiluneo—Clucugnnutt tending relatively more 
toward C and CF than FC --and in the tensions represented by m, 
If the scoring in the two schools oil more qualitative items such 
ns color shock can be compared, the Chicagoans arc also less 
flexible and more prone to emotion in threatening situations. 
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rilBDICTION OF GltADB AVKHAGK 

Doca the Rorschach improve prediction of grades beyond that 
obtained from the ACE Test? The answer given by our data is 
almost completely negative. The correlations of grade average 
with several variables are as follows: 

with ACE Total .40 (first year), .39 (2d—4th year) 

with number of Rorschach 

checks .17 (first year), .00 (other years) 

with Rorschach adjustment 

rating .25 (first year), .07 (other years) 

Positive correlations show that good adjustment is associated 
with good grades. For one hundred cases, a product-moment r of 
.00 has a standard error of ,10. The correlation of Rorschach 
grade with ACE Total is .11 (first year), .29 (other years). A 
multiple R computed from ACE and Rorschach grade is .49 


Table II.—RonsciiAcn Adjustment Rating Combined with 
ACE in Relation to Academic Standing (Fihst-yeaii 
Students) 


Rorschach 

High ACK 
(22* and over) 

Low ACM 
(Below 22) 

Grand 

Total 

A or 
B 

O 

D or 

B 

Total 

A or 
B 

C 

1) or 
K 

Total 

Grade average f 










3.0-3.0 

8 

m 

i 

18 

0 

4 

1 

11 

29 

2.0-2,9 

0 

9 

2 

17 

4 

lfi 

8 

27 

44 

1.0-1.9 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

11 

5 

20 

24 

0,0-0.9 

1 



1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Total number 

10 

20 

4 

40 

lfi 

31 

U 

00 

loot 

Percentage earning 










3.0 and above 

El 

45 

25 

45 

40 

13 

7 

18 

29 

Percentage falling 










below 2.0 

12 

Ho 

25 

13 

33 

39 

30 

37 

27 



i 


- - 




.... 

— 


* On a HtniKlnrd-Bcoro scale with mean 20, s.d, 4. 
t 3,0 equals 13. 

t ACE scores were missing for three eases. 
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(first year), .39 (other years). The improvement over predic¬ 
tion from ACE alone is negligible. 

Tabic II, corresponding to Munroe’s Table VII 4 (p. 49), shows 
the grade distribution for each combination of ACE and Ror¬ 
schach standings for first-year students. There is some rela¬ 
tionship between the Rorschach and grades earned, Bright 
students tend not to carn,high grades, unless they have at least 
a fair degree of adjustment. With low ACE score, students' 
chances of receiving high grades rise or fall in proportion to their 
adjustment. The trend is insufficient to affect the multiple 
correlation appreciably. These sub-hypotheses regarding the 
interaction of Rorschach and ACE scores might prove to be 
significant in a larger sample of cases. 

CIIARA CTEItlSTICS FAVORING ACHIEVEMENT 

Even though the total Rorschach score does not predict 
achievement, there may be some traits revealed by the Rorschach 
which do correlate willi academic success. The separate signs 
in the Munroe list were therefore correlated with tendency to 
underachieve. To do this, tho scatter diagram between ACE 
Total and Grade Average (for all three hundred cases) was 
divided into two parts. The twenty-fifth percentile was found 
in each column representing an ACE score-interval, and a smooth 
line was drawn through these points. In the sample of one hun¬ 
dred ninety-seven canes for whom wc had ACE scores and 
rcscorcd Rorsclmehs, the line cut off sixty-eight underachievers. 
One hundred Lwonty-nine cases foil in the normal-to-superior 
group. This division permits comparison of students who differ 
in achievement with ACE score held constant. The failure to 
divide the group in the ratio 25:75 reflects smoothing and group¬ 
ing, rather than differences between the rescored group and the 
parent group. 

The two subgroups were compared on all the check-list entries, 
and on a few other scores. Relationships were generally negligi¬ 
ble. The relations in Table III are reported only as leads for 
further research. Wlml trends there were seemed to be linear; 
no sign is characteristic of both overachievers and under¬ 
achievers to a greater degree Hum normal achievers. Not a 
single one of the forty-four relationships reaches significance by 
the chi-squarc lest, hath variables being dichotomized and 
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Yates’ correction being used. Virtually none of those signs are 
confirmed by Thompson 7 as having a relation with grades, AGE 
score being held constant, There is no basis in the present study 
for advising further attempts to predict marks at Chicago by 
statistical treatment of Rorschach check-list entries. 


Table III. —Rorschach Signs Having Positive hut Non. 
significant Relations with Unduuaoiiikvemknt 


Characteristic 

Percentage 

Over- 

achievers 

and 

Normal 
Achievers 
(N = 129) 

Incidence 

Under- 
Achievers 
(N = 08) 

1__ 

? tet 

W- 

10 

11) 

.28 

c 4* ++ + + 4- 

19 

10 

.25 

Tot Movement + + + -1- + + 

43 

2B 

.24 

PM + 4-4- 4-4-4* 

23 

10 

.22* 

Dd + ++ 4-4*4- 

14 

7 

.18 


* Product-moment r, 


correlation with ace bcohm 

Because there has been, much interest in the possible relation 
between Rorschach performance ancl tested intelligence, a com¬ 
parison was made between the ACE total score and each of the 
check-list signs. In this high-level group, with restricted range, 
fcotrachoric r's woro all small, save that lMvFc — correlated —.-1G 
with ACE total. Chi-square, corrected, for FKFo was 0.3 
(but this was only one out of twenty-five significance, tests iti this 
section of the study, and is therefore barely significant if at all). 
Other non-significant correlations were Dd-f, .40; Ed—, —.30; 
C'+, .30, FM+, —.25; m+, .25; M-b, .20. These associations 
are bo low ns to discourage attempts to make a statistical estimate 
of psychometric intelligence from the Rorschach signs in a 
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group such us this, The unreliability of single-test signs would 
obscure any underlying relationship. High ACE score is associ¬ 
ated with presence of FKFc, Ed, FC, C', m, and M responses, 
and associated with infrequent use of PM. In a corresponding 
study with less homogeneous subjects, Thompson 7 found similar 
associations for M, FM, and m, and apparently for FC. Low 
Del was found with high ACE in her group, Her scoring does 
not permit comparison of the two studies on FKFc and C'. 
On the other hand, she lists numerous correlations (significance 
not reported) of ACE with Rorschach signs which were found not 
to be differentiating in the Chicago group. Wittenborn's 
recent study 0 of a small sample suggests that few relationships 
between Rorschach scores and mental ability exist for college 
students, lie finds slight association of tested ability with 
R, M, and C\ 


THE Qlr DIFFERENTIAL! 

Munroc found numerous Rorschach differences between girls 
with L higher than Q and girls with Q higher than L on the ACE. 
Our data are in slightly different form from Munroo’s, but permit 
further investigation of the same question. Because of the pre¬ 
selection of Chicago students, our cases come from a markedly 
different portion of the Q-L plane than hers. 

Our Higher L group consisted of all students whose standard 
score in L was at least Yi s.d. higher than their Q score. The 
Higher Q group consists of those whoso Q score was at least 
Yi s.d. higher than their L score. There were nine, twenty- 
seven, and thirty girls, respectively, in the Higher Q, equal, and 
Higher L groups. In the same categories, there were respectively 
thirty-seven, forLy-two, and forty-four men, Because of this 
sex difference, we tabula led Rorschach performances of the two 
sex groups separately. For significance tests among the girls, 
the equal and Higher Q groups wore thrown together. Among 
men, significance tests were based on chi-square applied to the 
Higher Q versus the Higher L group. 

Absolutely no difference was found which could be considered 
statistically significant. On many items, small differences 
appeared in one sex but were accompanied by just the opposite 
difference in the other sex. Munroc reports five significant 
differences: Higher L is associated with high M per cent, high 
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tolttl movement, high F(BV), high O', find low F per cent, 
Among our sample of girls, there was no difference In F(HV), M, 
and Tot mvt., a difference confirming Munroc in F per cent, and 
a difference contrary Lo Monroe's in C'. The tendency of Higher 
Q girls Lo show excess F per cent is not statistically significant, 
but it is in accord with previous reports by Wells 4 and Munroc. 
Among girls, the percentages receiving a check for overemphasis 
on F per cent wore: Higher (J, 33; equal, 11 ; Higher R, 7. Among 
boys, the percentages were 43, 31, and 2(5, 

In our sample there is no appreciable relation between Itor- 
schach scores and the ability pattern. It may be that this is a 
result of special characteristics of the Chicago sample. liven 
the lowest of the Higher Q students at Chicago probably has 
considerable ability along linguistic lines, or lie would not have 
reached the College. Furthermore, the, Chicago program, which 
stresses general education, may not attract students with extreme 
overspecializfttion in cither the linguistic or quantitative direc¬ 
tions. Our results do definitely discourage generalization about 
"the type of personality likely to have Q greater than L,” and 
vice versa, until further research has been done on subjects of 
many levels und many ages. 

rilKDICTION OP BOCIAL AUJUKTMI-iNT 

Munroo found that llorschach scores permitted her lo predict 
which students would later show signs of maladjustment, as 
judged by their use of psychiatric service and other evidence. 
No criterion available at Chicago is directly comparable to 
Munroo’s. As one criterion of maladjustment, ratings from 
dormitory resident heads were obtained. For each first-year 
student living in a University residence hall (and this includes 
all those not residing at home in Chicago), the head of the 
dormitory unit in which ho lived supplied a rating. Twelve 
raters were involved, each one rating from three lo eleven stu¬ 
dents. No student was rated by two heads. The raters were 
professional people living in the dormitory and working with 
the students, bub they lmd very limited psychological training. 
The rating was made on a five-point scale which paraphrased 
Munroe’s scale used in assigning llorscluich letter ratings of 
adjustment. 

The correlation of the Dormitory Rating with Rorschach letter 
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rating is: for forty men, .38; for thirty-two women, .31; for both 
combined, .31. The first correlation is significant at the one 
per cent level, the second at the five per cent level; the null 
hypothesis may bo rejected. In view of the doubtful reliability 
and validity of the criterion, the correlation encourages the 
belief that the Rorschach may prove useful in predicting social 
maladjustment in college. For number of checks, the correla¬ 
tions wore: men, .27; women, .20; both, ,24. Although we have 
no idea wlmt to conclude, wo must report the additional fact 
that for all cases combined the mere number of Rorschach 
responses correlates .33 with Dormitory Rating. 

RELATION OF ROIISCIIACH RESULTS TO SOCIOMETRIC RATINGS 

A second criterion of adjustment which may have considerable 
validity is a sociometric report obtained by Frankie, 2 Each 
resident of the dormitory was asked to rate each other resident 
of the same sex on a ‘Guess Who/ or reputation, questionnaire. 
The questionnaire presented twenty bi-polar items; for example, 
“Which ones [in your dormitory] always seem cheerful and good- 
natured? Who arc the ones who never look happy; always seem 
sad, worried, or frustrated?” Each person was provided with 
a list of all students of like sex residing in any dormitory, and 
was asked to write after each question the name of any person on 
the list who fitted the description. Respondents were allowed 
to name several persons for one question, or to omit names if 
the description fitted no one. While the students had been liv¬ 
ing together for a year, the dormitories were physically divided 
into ‘entries/ so that each person knew a few students in his 
entry bettor than others in the group whom he saw only at meal¬ 
times, in the lounge, and in general contact about the campus. 

Among the twenty trails, there were five, such as ‘shy versus 
show off/ winch could not bo considered as having one ‘good’ 
pole. Eliminating these five items, the other items could be 
considered as providing an index of adjustment, since mention in 
connection with one of the questions was obviously a favorable 
report, and the other question implied unfavorable adjustment. 
Eleven of the traits are listed, in condensed wording, in Table IY. 
The total number of mentions under favorable traits, minus the 
number under unfavorable trails, was taken as u Sociometric 
Rating of adjustment. This score may be taken as a net appraisal 
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Table IV.—Relations between Traits ab Reported in 
Reputation Questionnaire and Selected IIohhctiacii Check¬ 
list Entries 


Questionnaire Item 
Always seems worried (vs. 
cheerful) 

Makes people fed com¬ 
fortable (vs. makes 
people uncomfortable) 
Jumpy, jittery (vs. calm, 
unperturbed) 

Always has something to 
gripe about (vu. handles 
problems adaptively) 


Ovorcmotional, excitable 
(vs. cold and unmoved, 
oyercontrols emotions) 
'Show off/ always trying 
to attract attention (vs. 
shy) 

Must be with other people 
(vs. prefers to bo by self) 
Acts liko a 'high-school 
kicl J (vs. mature) 


Interested in the abstract, 
theoretical (vs. concrete) 
Spontaneous, flexible (vs. 

rigid, can 1 1 change views) 
Withdrawn from reality, 
daydreams (v«. realistic 
attitude) 


CIiockdi»t Entries 
Mngni- Having r Less 

tudo of Thun .20 with 

Tdra- QunHlifmnairo 

Associated with chorio r Item 


Shading ishoek 

.25 

Alto, F%, C, M 

lOmpImsin on Kk 

.50 

Emphasis on c 

.40 

M, Col hIi, <‘:M, 
FC, FKFc, F% 

Emphnsis on m 

.40* 

M 

Undcromphaais on 
vS 

Underemphasis on 

.40* 

M. V%, F(llVli) 

.25 


na-'o 

UiulereniplmHis on 

.55 


FC 

Emphasis on OF 

.50 


Undcroinplmms on 

.'10* 

M, F% 

FC 

Emphasis on OF 

.35 


Emphasis on Kk 

.20* 

Tol O, C:M, FKFc 

Shading shock 

.40* 

Color shook 

.30* 


Emphasis on OF 

.40 

Tot O, Ci M, F% 

Undcremphnsis on 

.25* 

M, OF, FKFc, A% 

FM 

Emphasis on FC 

.35* 


Emphasis on C 

.40 


High F% 

.25’ 

W 

Form not BVI3 

.35 

V%, M, CF 

Emphasis on M 

,05‘ 

F%, F(UVK) 

Undoremphnsis on 

.25* 


FM 


* Relationship is in direction opposite to that hypothesized. 

«Lowest marginal total is only 12 por cent; when cut near middle of m 
continuum, r drops to .12. 

6 No advance hypothesis as to probable direction of this relation, 

0 Lowest marginal total is only 12 per cent; when cut is mnrio near middle 
of M continuum, r drops to ,05. 
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of tho student by his peers. A large positive or large negative 
score is probably meaningful, although a score of zero could be 
achieved by a person with medium adjustment, by one whose 
good and bad mentions cancelled, or by one so inconspicuous 
that others were not acquainted with him and did not mention 
him. Because of the possibility that the number of 'mentions' 
might more nearly represent popularity than adjustment, the 
soeiomclric report was also scored by a weighted method, 
counting the number of traits on which the person had at least 
four more favorable than unfavorable mentions, minus the 
number of traits on which he has a net of four or more unfavor¬ 
able mentions. This gave results no different from the first 
scoring procedure. 

For men, the Sociomctric Rating correlates .284 with Ror¬ 
schach adjustment rating; for women, the correlation is .140; 
for both, .190. Tho correlations for men and for the total group 
arc significant at the five per cent level. But for all cases com¬ 
bined, the number of Rorschach responses correlates .37 with 
the Sociomctric Rating I 

Many of the tmit-dcscriplions in the reputation questionnaire 
employed terms often used in interpreting the meaning of specific 
Rorschach signs. For example, high F per cent is often thought 
to ho associated with overcontrol. An examination of the corre¬ 
lation between F per cent and frequency of mention on the 
characteristic ‘ovcrcontrols emotions' is an unusually direct 
method of determining the validity of description from Rorschach 
scores. Each item in the Reputation Questionnaire was examined, 
and a list made of all the Rorschach check-list entries that might 
be expected to correlate with that item, in view of tho meanings 
equated with Rorschach scores in the Rorschach literature. A 
tetrachoric correlation was then computed between the score of 
tho student on the bi-polar item (number of favorable minus 
unfavorable mentions), and the frequency of the Rorschach 
chock-list entry in question. Fifty-one hypotheses were tested 
in this manner. 

This procedure is open to many criticisms. In the first place, 
analysis of scores one at a time violates tho Rorschach maxim 
that each scoro must bo interpreted in relation to the total pat¬ 
tern of tho subject. One hypothesis set up was that subjects 
who wore lacking FC would be rated 'cold and unmoved, under- 
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controls emotions.’ But some people scored Ft! — by Munroo’a 
method are high in OF, whereas others who lack FC lack all 
color and arc indeed 'cold’ personalities. At best, the analysis 
presented here shows the extent to which single Horschach check¬ 
list entries may be interpreted, and does not provide a basis for 
judging the validity of a clinician's interpretation of an entire 
record. If some hypotheses were tried which, on the basis of 
’second guessing,’ appear to have been unreasonable, it may be 
pointed out that the significance test employed does not penalize 
us for trying a large number of improbable hypotheses. The 
significance test employed introduces a penally which lowers 
significance only when the results turn out to he directly opposite 
to the relationship hypothesized. Another serious difficulty is 
the extreme unreliability of Iclrtichoric correlations, especially 
when one variable is dichotomized so that a small proportion of 
the cases fall in one marginal total. No single correlation 
reported for this sample of seventy-two cases can bo considered a 
precise expression of a relationship. Finally, one may question 
whether dichotomizing the cheek-list entries and the reputation- 
questionnaire entries is entirely satisfactory. On the trait 
‘show off-va.-shy,’ it might have been belter to divide, the cases 
into three groups, since some subjects showed neither of the polar 
traits. Among Rorschach scores, it might have been better to 
separate the subjects into three groups such as M —, M normal, 
itf+, rather than dichotomizing. Too few cases were available 
for this type of analysis with our data. 

We explored the possibility that different relationships between 
questionnaire items and llorschach would he found for men and 
women, considered separately. Some differences were found, 
but the number of cases available to us arc too small for our 
results to be worth reporting in detail. 

Table IV reports all correlations investigated between Ror¬ 
schach signs and reputation reports. Many correlations fell 
below the arbitrary critical limit of .20. Home of these failures 
to find relations are a contradiction of Rorschach theory. People 
with absence of Fc or with excessive F would he expected to make 
others uncomfortable, those with emphasis on \V are presumed 
ordinarily to bo interested in the abstract and theoretical. Dis¬ 
regarding two relationships where the direction of relation had 
not been postulated before studying the data, there wore nine- 
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teen correlations greater than ,20. Of the nineteen, twelve 
were in the direction anticipated, and seven were in the direction 
opposite to the hypothesis based on Rorschach theory. This is 
not a significant departure from the null hypothesis that fifty 
per cent of the correlations would fall in the predicted direction. 
(The standard error of a p of 50, for nineteen events, is .li). 
This analysis therefore failed to confirm the validity of inferences 
regarding trails from single Rorschach check-list entries. Many 
explanations can be advanced: the unreliability of single entries 
and the criterion, differences in the use of such words as 'mature' 
by student raters and Rorschach interpreters, etc. Even after 
these attempts to rationalize the findings, paradoxes remain. 
Why, for example, should those with fewest S responses be those 
who 'always have something to gripe about'? Why should 
those who 'make people feel comfortable' not be distinguishable 
on the basis of the major Rorschach .signs from those who ‘make 
people uncomfortable'? 

Some of the relationships arc large enough to suggest cor¬ 
respondence between Rorschach signs and social traits. More 
thorough studies using the reputation technique in well-knit 
groups might yield considerable information on the relation 
between overt behavior and personality structure. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

The Group Rorschach records of two hundred students in 
the College of the University of Chicago were compared with 
grades earned, ACE scores, and criteria of social adjustment, 
The results were as follows: 

1) Munroc check-list scores of first-year students correlated 
.17 with average grade on highly reliable and impartial compre¬ 
hensive examinations. A subjective rating of adjustment as 
shown in Rorschach performance correlated .25 with grades. 
Neither of these correlations is high enough to enhance a multi¬ 
ple correlation at Chicago. Correlations for students in the 
second- to fourth-year classes were close to zero. A breakdown 
showing the interaction of Rorschach and ACE scores suggests 
that good adjustment may in part compensate for low academic 
aptitude, but this finding is bused on too few cases to be accepted 
with confidence. 

2) No statistically significant relationship could be found 
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between under achievement (grade average with ACM held con¬ 
stant) and any single Rorschach indicator. 

3) Few Bingle Rorschach indicators showed any degreo of cor¬ 
respondence with total ACE score. None of the relationships 
was statistically significant, although some of them are in agree¬ 
ment with findings of previous studies. 

4.) These data do not confirm Minima's finding of different 
Rorschach patterns for students with L higher ihun (J and those 
with Q higher than L on the ACE. No significant difference 
could bo found. 

5) Heads of dormitory units rated students on eipntional 
adjustment. This rating correlated .31 with Rorschach adjust¬ 
ment rating. This is a significant departure from chance. 

6) Sociomotric descriptions of adjustment were obtained by 
having residents in the dormitory fill out a reputation question¬ 
naire. The total rating of adjustment from this report cor¬ 
related about .20 with Rorschach adjustment ruling. This 
correlation is statistically significant. 

7) A large number of specific hypotheses were tested, based on 
the presumed correspondence of single Rorschach chock-list 
entries with traits described in the reputation questionnaire. 
The hypotheses based on Rorschach theory were confirmed 
slightly more often than they were positively contradicted, but a 
large number of expected relationships failed to materialize. 
The net confirmation of Rorschach hypotheses was not sig¬ 
nificantly better than chance expectation. 

There can be little difference of opinion about the negative 
character of these findings, In the sample studied, the Group 
Rorschach, objectively scored, failed to predict scholastic success 
and gave only small correlations with criteria of social and 
emotional adjustment. Use of the Inspection Technique with 
the Group Rorschach for purposes of guidance in the College at 
the University of Chicago is not warranted by these findings. 

This study does not substantiate the claims made for objective 
treatment of the Group Rorschach. The only appreciable 
correlations found are those relating tho Group Rorschach to 
dormitory ratings, And correlations of tho magnitude of .30 
with such criteria can bo obtained even with conventional 
questionnaires like the Bornreutor. Tho only published evi¬ 
dence, gathered under sufficiently controlled conditions and 
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treated with acceptable procedures, which favors the Group 
Rorschach as a screening and prediction device in college is that 
from Sarah Lawrence. The differences between Sarah Lawrence 
and the University of Chicago are so great that the contradiction 
between the two studies may be explained on many grounds. 
Perhaps 'personality 1 influences grades at Sarah Lawrence, but 
docs not affect the comprehensivcs at Chicago. Perhaps Munroe 
has such superior insight that her scoring of the Rorschach is a 
good predictor of grades whereas the Chicago scorers were not 
able to assign such valid ratings (but this suggestion is incom¬ 
patible with the view that the Inspection Technique is an objec¬ 
tive procedure.) Perhaps the selection of the Chicago group, 
or the different curriculum, accounts for lower correlations 
there. 

This study emphasizes the futility of quick and easy hypotheses 
avS to the meaning of Rorschach performance. One cannot look 
at a simple ratio like W: M and infer that the student will or will 
not perform as well ns his ACE scores promise. If such a- sign 
lias any meaning, it has meaning only when the interpreter takes 
into consideration the ago, sex, and level of intellect of the sub¬ 
ject. Hypotheses that may be true for the average patient, or 
tho average college freshman, must not be applied to very superior 
students until they have been carefully validated oil such a group. 
Even such plausible conjectures as that students with emotional 
disturbance will make poor use of their ability, are too simple to 
do justice to the true operation of personality structure. In one 
student, severe maladjustment may be a factor causing him to 
concentrate and earn high grades, whereas equally severe malad¬ 
justment of a different character may impede the work of another 
student. Clinical study of Rorschach protocols may con¬ 
ceivably reveal such interactions. Even if the test is not useful 
as a statistical predictor, it may help the psychologically-trained 
counselor to guide students. 

Further research with the Group Rorschach is recommended, 
particularly since the literature is still devoid of controlled studies 
on adequate samples in typical college programs. It is urged 
that such studies inquire what elements or patterns in the 
Rorschach arc associated with particular behaviors and criteria, 
rather than attempting blind prediction of marks or over-all 
ratings. 
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I 

Any investigator embarking on a survey of the extensive pro¬ 
fessional literature in the field of group remediation, cannot fail 
to note a striking lack of adequate validation data, particularly 
at the college level. A number of reports of experimental course 
findings may be uncovered in the several journals, but the stand¬ 
ards of comparison used when remedial work is evaluated arc, 
more often than not, specious, ill-considered, or clearly super¬ 
ficial. This is peculiarly true in the field of remedial reading. A 
review of nearly one hundred studies, for example, uncovers less 
than a dozen references to the effect of reading programs upon 
scholastic improvement. Of these only one study using control 
groups reports apparently significant gains in terms of academic 
grades f or reading cJnssca, c Other investigators either report do 
significant improvement in academic standing as the result of 
remedial instruction, or without definitive findings take the 
hopeful and confident stand that reading instruction can improve 
academic work. 

This startling—and at the same time rather depressing—state 
of affairs poses a basic question for educators and research work¬ 
ers interested in college remedial reading. It would appear, even 
at this late stage of the game, that the effectiveness of reading 
programs is still largely suspect. Why is it that reading experts 
have bypassed what is seemingly a primary criterion for the 
evaluation of remedial instruction? Academic performance is 
clearly the sine qua non for the validation of remedial, courses, 
particularly in liberal arts curricula where by far the largest por¬ 
tion of the scholastic agenda comprises rending or related activi¬ 
ties. And in the final analysis remedial instruction must 
necessarily stand or fall on the basis of this single criterion, how¬ 
ever ingeniously alternative standards of comparison arc defended. 

83 
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In speculating about the reasons for this consistent defection 
the tentative explanations which come to mind, plausible though 
they be, do not disguise the fact that remedial teachers (or, more 
properly, those people who concern themselves with the develop¬ 
ment of techniques and programs) avoid meeting the issue squarely 
when they skirt the problem of relating results to the well-destined 
life situation in which they operate, or concern themselves with 
other less meaningful values. It is certainly true, for example, 
that a simple demonstration of increased academic effectiveness as 
a result of group remedial instruction is not easy to arrange;under 
certain circumstances it may be well-nigh impossible. Most 
remedial reading courses carry no academic credit, and are of 
relatively brief duration, It may bo that instructors are hesitant 
in their own convictions that a classroom learning experience of 
less, generally, than twenty-five class hours can have an observa¬ 
ble effect upon overall academic performance, and bo bog the 
issue by emphasizing simple gains in reading speed, increase 
reported in outside or non-academic reading, and the like. TIiIb 
in fact is an ostrich-like behavior which has had an inevitably 
unwholesome effect upon the development of worth-whilo 
remedial techniques. 

It is the usual experience in group reading instruction that 
marked and statistically significant gains in reading speed do 
occur, whatever methods or techniques nvc applied. With his 
professional equanimity thus assured, the reading instructor may 
be loath to adventure into more indicative areas where less 
gratifying results would undermine the status and acceptability 
of the program. In certain environments this may conceivably 
be a practical and immediate consideration; in a broad view it is 
obviously short-sighted and deceptive. The fact is that the 
improvement of reading comprehension and the development of 
basic organizational skills arc the core of the challenges which is 
posed to the remedial specialist. These abilities arc complex 
skills which arc accepted as being inoro closely related to basic 
intellectual endowment than the ability to read rapidly; accord¬ 
ingly, they arc more difficult to revamp. Yet improved they 
must be, and with a demonstration that is convincing and 
stripped of idle embellishment. 

It seems reasonable to wonder whether remedial teachers at 
the college level have an appropriate framo of reference for their 
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work. Ia the heart of fche reading problem actually being 
approached? Are inadequate instructional methods being 
masked with a superficial show of improvement which is always 
conveniently at hand? Are the rfilea of mechanical instruments 
and techniques being overplayed? Many remedial devices have 
a positive value—though their virtues are neither cardinal nor 
unlimited—and they arc almost invariably effective for sustaining 
interest and motivation. Yet one suspects that because of their 
sheer and convincing mechanical facility, reading devices in the 
hands of somo instructors are invested with the large burden of 
responsibility for reading improvement, and become an end in 
themselves rather than a limited accessory or handmaiden in the 
basic problems of reading improvement. 

As for currently available remedial texts at the college level, no 
particular professional acuity is required to penetrate the super¬ 
ficiality of the types of exercises and treatments which charac¬ 
terize most of these volumes. The shallowness and malfunction¬ 
ing of college reading programs at large is reflected (and at the 
same time reinforced) by the patent over-concern for a simple 
increase in reading speed, by the plethora of timed selections for 
the measurement of speed with no more than a passing regard for 
well-grounded index of comprehension, by the relative absence of 
• working materials io develop basic organizational skills, and by 
the fetish usually made of a 'high level of interest/ which has 
produced a spate of materials and workbooks on a level of diffi¬ 
culty utterly impertinent to the task at hand. The continued 
demand of college educators for sound remedial work is made 
clear by the interest and support given the corrective programs 
which do exist; the fallibility of the programs themselves is 
reflected unhappily in the potboiling welter of generally inconse¬ 
quential writing which decorates the bookshelves of remedial 
specialists and instructors. Put differently, there is some doubt 
as to whether the contemporary mass of study aids, workbooks, 
and corrective pamphlets in this area is really related to the prob¬ 
lem of improving reading skills at the college level. 

Ah a collective result of thcBC elements, the status of group 
remediation in college continues to bo unhealthy. Remedial 
work is still peripheral; remedial measures (and remedial special¬ 
ists) arc still under some suspicion* Integration of reading pro¬ 
grams with the curriculum is tenuous if attempted at all. Stu- 
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dents with reading difficulties arc taught how to improve their 
scores on standardised reading train, Inib are assisted to a fur 
lesser extent in their basic problem of academic adjustment- 
Faculty cooperation leaves much to be. desired, although some 
recognition and tongue-in-cheek acceptance is given in many 
universities. And the reading programs themselves to varying 
degrees are lacking in vitality, force, pertinence, direction. 
Why? Basically the reason is that remedial programs lmvo not 
conclusively demonstrated their worth. In the eyes of educators 
at largo this situation not only casts a mantle of doubt over the 
field of reading and the educational psychologists who arc working 
in it, hut as a matter of course it nlso luis a systematically bad 
effect upon the life forces of remedial research, For it is of the 
nature of things that patent sterility in any educational hold 
attracts neither the most capable of research workers nor the 
most effective and interested of instructors. 

In gauging the value of their class work, remedial reading 
instructors in the past two decades have gone through a kind of 
developmental scale which may he sharply criticized at every 
Btngc. The first type of evaluation involved the simple and 
informal subjective appraisal of result by either teacher or stu¬ 
dent, or both. However indefensible this procedure from the 
standpoint of research accuracy, there iB a deal of undeniable 
value in the sense that student and teacher wore reasonably 
united in purpose, In verbalizing subjective reactions to a com¬ 
mon experience—participation in a remedial class—the parties 
involved were compelled to express a frame of reference. And if 
points of view differed, they emerged and were immediately 
recognized—a condition by no means characteristic of more 
‘refined' evaluations. 

A second step in appraising the results of remedial work was 
the classical and overworked test method, wherein alternate 
equated forms of a standardized reading lest wore administered 
before and after the training period. Standardized and objec¬ 
tive reading tesla with equated forms exist in large, quantities, 
and tost-rotost results show statistically significant gains with 
gratifying regularity. This approach is useful only to the extent 
that a reading index or test score is a valid measure of the com¬ 
plexity of reading skills which a collogo student necdB for a f.uc- 
cessful academic adjustment—a highly dubious assumption. 
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Actually, this type of appraisal docs no more than demonstrate 
that remedial techniques may effect appreciable gains in heading 
test performance. 1 Aside from the basic artificiality of the pro¬ 
cedure, there is a real danger that the organization of reading 
course materials will be directed to a perverted end, the improve¬ 
ment of reading test scores. Not only is the desirability of a 
meaningful transfer of acquired skills to an academic situation lost 
sight of, but in addition an insidious concept may be implanted 
in the mind of the participating student, who tends to acquire a 
false system of values with respect to his own reading abilities 
and skills. 

A third stage of evaluation sets a comparison between groups 
of individuals given remedial training and comparable unexposed 
groups, in terms of standard tests or other measures. The intro¬ 
duction of so-called control groups is an artful salaam to scientific 
method, but at bottom this process is as unreal as either of the 
foregoing. It must be noted, however, that a leveling and 
leavening influence here does take place, since it is a common 
experience that the f control' groups, given no remedial training, 
often show considerable gains—though not as great as those of 
the remedial groups themselves. The simple passage of academic 
time (or, more properly, the accumulation of certain environ¬ 
mental skills) appears to account for some 'improvement 1 on the 
basis of reading tesl-rctcab results. And, of course, for the 
thoughtful and conscientious remedial specialist the real question 
remains: Do reading tests measure the sort of thing lie is attempt¬ 
ing to improve? 

Apparently the last slop in the appraisal of reading courses 
(and this touched upon with unbecoming lightness in the litera¬ 
ture) is the comparison of reading groups with suitably controlled 
non-participants, on the basis of academic performance. In these 
studies, reading class members are generally matched with other 
students for reading skill (lest scores) and a measure of intellec¬ 
tual capacity. A comparison is then drawn between the two 
groups, in terms either of over-all scholastic performance or a 
suitable derivative (average grades in courses requiring heavy 
reading assignments, for example). With exceedingly rare 
exceptions these studies do not result in unequivocal conclusions. 
Differences between groups occur, and most often in favor of the 
remedial classes, but they cannot be defended on statistical 
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grounds. This fact of itself may in part account for the infre¬ 
quency of this kind of observation. 

Of the approaches which have been briefly noted here, the last 
appears to bo the most defensible. The standard of comparison 
is meaningful and real both for instructor and student; goals of 
instruction are necessarily well-defined in terms having an intense 
and practical value for an academic life-situation-—so obliging 
the instructor to discard irreiovuncies in organizing his material; 
the pitfalls intrinsic to the use of tests arc avoided. All this 
notwithstanding, there appears to ho one all-important objection 
to this evaluative approach. The unsound assumption is made 
that requirements of experimental control are satisfied if initial 
reading performance, and intellectual capacity are held constant. 
That is to say, the proposition is made that there are no other 
important qualities which may distinguish students in remedial 
courses from those who do not participate. Initial attitudes and 
motivations are entirely disregarded; a singular omission and one 
which becomes all tho more striking when it is rememborod that 
most remedial classes are conducted on a voluntary basis, or at 
best havo only partial academic credit. "When students choose 
freely to present themselves for remediation, or are allowed a 
degree of choice in selection, the function of personality factors 
cannot in reason be denied. With a certain logic one could 
theorise, for example, that under those conditions reading course, 
registrants might be overweighted with highly motivated indi¬ 
viduals—the undcrgraduato 'eager heavers’—whose eventual 
performance gain would be associated, at least in part, with the 
qualities and traits which caused the selection of the course in the 
firsl place. 


it 

Why do students present themselves for remedial help? To 
throw some light on this question an informal survey was under¬ 
taken in tho Bpring of 1948 at tho Department of Psychiatry and 
Mental Hygiene, Yale University, where a remedial reading pro¬ 
gram for undergraduates has been developed. Tho subjects 
comprised sixty freshmen in Yalo College, a random sample of a 
larger group who had participated in reading classes during either 
their first or second semesters. The procedures were simple and 
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straightforward, including the group administration of a brief 
questionnaire designed for the purpose, and a half-hour indi¬ 
vidual clinical interview. The stated goal of this exploratory 
survey was to determine as accurately as possible the motiva¬ 
tional patterns causative to ‘voluntary* participation in remedial 
classes. Results were to a degree equivocal, and since the find¬ 
ings are subsidiary to the main issue of this note, a complete 
analysis will not be presented. Nonetheless, simply by way of 
illustrating the apparent complexity of student attitude facing 
the remedial teacher, there follows a brief summation: 

For each of the sixty men seen, it was possible (by an objective 
tabulation of questionnaire responses and an evaluation of inter¬ 
view material) to assign a main determinant for the initial atti¬ 
tude toward remedial instruction. By no means entirely justi¬ 
fiable, this procedure tended to oversimplify the expressions, 
since often a primary attitude was seen to be contaminated or 
qualified by lessor dispositions. However, a substantial reliabil¬ 
ity was obtained in so rating these data for the principal attitude 
factor. Independent judgments made by two clinicians of both 
questionnaire responses and transcribed interview material 
resulted in perfect agreement in the selection of appropriate 
categories, and a percentage agreement of .93 in assigning sub¬ 
jects to the chosen categories (disagreements being referred to a 
third rater and a consensus obtained). It should be remembered 
that these students had given original lip service to the voluntary 
and non-academic character of the remedial instruction. In a 
word, they had presented themselves as aware of certain reading 
deficiencies and desiring improvement. Accordingly, the atti¬ 
tudes recalled as important at that time might be considered 
substitutive, although in terms of motivation value—and con¬ 
comitant pedagogic challenge—they have been adjudged of pri¬ 
mary significance. The expressions of these subjects may be 
assigned to six general categories. 

1) For twenty-five individuals (little more than forty per cent 
of the group), the main reason for seeking remedial instruction 
appeared to be a knowledge of a reading disability and a sincere 
desire to improve scholastic efficiency through remedial work, 
In none of these eases was motivation markedly contaminated by 
other issues or values; these men were freely attempting to 
improve their reading skills, uninvolved with social and emotional 
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pressures about this step, relatively unconcerned with the self- 
devaluating judgments implied by their decisions. 

2) In the case of fourteen students the primary reason for par¬ 
ticipation was a coercion (or a strong suggestion) on the part of a 
dean, a student counselor, or a faculty member. Although their 
reading deficiencies were clearly demonstrable, these men were 
without exception initially resistive to the idea of joining a special 
class and did so only to satisfy an official injunction. 

3) For eight sLudenls, the reading course appeared to repre¬ 
sent their last chance to remedy a variety of language difficulties 
which had been unsuccessfully dealt with—in all eases through 
individual work—prior to coming to Yale. These subjects were 
handicapped by speech defects, or specific spelling disabilities, or 
deficiencies in English usage, and while aware of the specific 
instructional goals, hopefully looked upon the course us being 
vaguely related to their own problems of language!. 

4) Declaration of candidacy for the remedial classes was, for 
six students, admitted to he an overt and conscious avoidance of 
certain demands which the university environment Imd made 
upon them, and which—in each ease, because, of emotional or 
personality problems—they felt unable (o meet. In effect the 
remedial work was the lesser of evils, a substitute, activity. 
Thus, one student had been able, briefly to extricate himself from 
compulsory physical training; another hud parried a parental 
pressure to take part in the activities of a student-sponsored 
social service organization; still another was attempting to ward 
off the stigma of a fraternity rejection by methodically entering 
nil available campus activities, academic or otherwise. 

5) In a somewhat different way than the foregoing, Die par¬ 
ticipation of four students appeared to relate directly to their 
inadequate and immature adjustment to the social and emotional 
requirements of a university atmosphere. They felt no specific 
anxiety or need; rather, an undifferentiated and dilTuse concern 
for themselves and their work. Not markedly deficient in read¬ 
ing Bkills, thoy were 'joiners,' uncomfortable and inept, interested 
not bo much in prestige values ns in being occupied, in this case, in 
a situation which offered a possible academic reward, 

0) Lastly, the groupings above were not suited to three men, 
whoso decision to tako the reading course was for each a function 
of a basic personality maladjustment, and who were eventually 
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seen at the Division of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene as clinical 
cases- 

If they do no more, these observations serve to illuminate the 
source of some instructional problems in remedial work which are 
usually given little consideration in the evaluation of course 
results. They must in some way be treated if a realistic appraisal 
of remedial instruction is to be made. 

It is noteworthy that with this representative sample of volun¬ 
teer remedial subjects, less than half was of an initial persuasion 
which would make for productive and efficient teaching, This 
note is intended to suggest that the methods most often used to 
evaluate college remedial work are indefensible to greater or 
lesser degrees, and that any reasonable appraisal must take into 
account the attitudes and motivations of the participating stu¬ 
dents. One possible approach to the problem of motivation con¬ 
trol js herewith offered in a brief account of a study conducted at 
Yale University, 


hi 

An appraisal in terms of academic performance was made of 
remedial classes in reading conducted during the fall semester of 
1948. The control group comprised a number of students who 
originally presented themselves as candidates for participation 
and who were unable to do so through force of circumstance. 

As is the usual practise, a brief battery of reading tests was 
offered to all entering freshmen at the beginning of tho term. 
Results were reported to all men, and an announcement of the 
offering of ft remedial course (to carry no academic credit) was 
sent to those individuals whose reading speed and comprehension 
scores fell below the 20th percentile. At the organization meet¬ 
ing of the course approximately one hundred sixty students 
appeared to fill out a preliminary questionnaire pertaining to 
instruction, course detail, and sectioning. In view of the instruc¬ 
tional load it was necessary to limit sections and to arrange course 
meetings arbitrarily. Of the men who wished to register, sixty 
wove at that time unable to take part because of conflicting 
academic schedules or previous athletic commitments. The 
motivation toward the remedial work of those individuals who 
presented themselves as candidates and were in effect rejected, is 
held to be at least roughly equivalent to the introductory motiva- 
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lion of actual participants. Thus, if possible differences of 
intellectual ability and reading skill may bo controlled, thenc two 
groups olTcr ail appropriate moans of gauging Hie effect of 
remedial instruction on academic performance. The motivation 
of the non-participants is, of course, under some suspicion; seem¬ 
ingly these men might have undertaken to transfer to other 
section meetings of academic courses, or to mieriliee a purl of their 
athletic activity, in order to gain admittance. That their 
interest in the remedial course was somewhat more than transient, 
however, is attested by the fact that in a later semester forty- 
three of these students (seventy-two per cent of the group) 
registered for the work. 

An initial comparison of participants and non-participants in 
terms of two reading test results, a rough measure of intelligence, 
and a combined index of college aptitude and secondary achieve¬ 
ment, shows no marked group differences. Table I presents the 
mean scores for a measure of reading speed (words read per 
minute), a measure of reading comprehension, a general academic 
prediction, and the Verbal Section of the College Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT).* Contrived as an index of verbal com¬ 
prehension, the latter instrument is comparable to an index of 
(verbal) intelligence, and is often used as such for purposes of 
general classification. 

The academic prediction Bcorcs are forecasts of average grade 
performance, and are derived both from the CJO.K.H. battery 
results and a suitably Weighted secondary school grade average. 
Since as entering freshmen these subjects have no initial collego 
grade standing, these predictions—combining academic aptitude 
and previous achievement—are particularly suitable as a stand¬ 
ard of comparison. 

The t values for these four measures show no significant dia- 

* Most of the well-known group reading testa have been abandoned at 
YaJo, since tho larger part of tho population tends to array itself near tho 
uppor end of tho Beale, making practical disc ti mi nations d ilium It. The 
reading tests used in this in Blanco wore two long excerpts (11000 words) 
from basic history and psychology texts. Twenty qucfltiunH of a nuiltiplo- 
choico typo were devised for each eelcotion, and these tests, scored both for 
speed and comprehension, produced more satisfactory distributions than 
published standardized instruments. Tho Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
ns a part of tho regular CJG.E.B. battery, were conveniently available for 
oaoh subject, as were also tho academic predictions. 
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Table I.— Group Characteristics; Four Measures 



Remedial 
; Participants 
(N - 102) 

Non-Partici¬ 
pants 
(N - 60) 

t 

P% 


M 

cr 

M 

O' 



Reading Speed 
(Words per 
Minute) 

230 

55.1 

238 

48.1 

.94 

30 40 

Reading Com¬ 
prehension 

13.6 

3,0 

13.2 

3.1 

.81 


SAT 

538 

27 

529 

28 

.46 


Academic 

Prediction 

71.3 

6.3 

72.5 

7.0 

1.17 



Unctions between the two groups. Differences which do exist 
may be attributed either to numerically inadequate sampling or— 
as is more likely—to some real motivational disparity. The 
closest approach to a statistically defensible difference is observed 
with the academic predictions, where an index between the 20 and 
30 per cent confidence levels appears. Since these predictions 
arc in part based upon a long-term scholastic performance, they 
are more likely to reflect motivation forces than the other three 
measures, derived from relatively brief test situations. It is 
interesting to note that the non-participant control group sur¬ 
passes the remedial class members in two of the four measures. 
The control group displays a somewhat more rapid speed of 
reading, together with a slightly lower level of comprehension, 
than the experimental group. The mean aptitude test score is a 
little higher for the reading participants, who are at the same 
time assigned a somewhat lower average academic prediction. 
The combined significance of these latter two observations is that 
of a better secondary school achievement on the part of the con¬ 
trol group. 

In each case the SAT mean is well above the general college 
average of 500 on this scale, and somewhat below the Yale aver¬ 
age of 550. Accordingly, this study centers upon a population 
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average or high average in academic aptitude (unlike the burden 
of reading experiments reported in the literature, which have 
dealt with bclow-avoragc groups). Heading speed and compre¬ 
hension scores for both groups approximate the 25lh percentile 
level for Yale freshmen populations. 

The experimental group, disjoined into throe sections of 
approximately equal sine, was given twenty-one classroom hours 
of remedial instruction. The training period extended over ten 
weeks, and was completed shortly before the end of the half-year 
semester. Scholastic records for this academic period were col¬ 
lected and comparisons drawn between the remedial group and 
the non-participants. The. two groups are contrasted in three 


Tadlb If.— A. Compaiuson op Academic Pkhfohmanck: 
Remedial Students and Oonthols 



Remedial 

Non-Parti- 




Participants 

cipunts 

t 

P% 


M 

cr 

M 

a 



Total grade Average 

72.4 

7.1 

70.8 

7.3 

1.4 

10-20 

Verbal Courses 

73.0 

7.3 

7J.2 

(i.H 

1.0 

10-20 

Residual Courses 

71.9 

0.7 

70.7 

7.0 

1.1 

20-30 


ways; in terms of over-all grade averages, performance in courses 
of an essentially verbal nature, and performance in Lho residuum 
of courses (largely scientific or quantitative). The so-called 
verbal courses were arbitrarily selected to include those areas of 
instruction in which reading skills seem basic to scholastic suc¬ 
cess. The results of language courses (elementary or first-year 
classes excluded), and grades in Economics, English, Classical 
Civilization, History and other social science courses were com¬ 
bined to a verbal average. The remaining grades -heavily 
laden with scienco course results but including all elementary 
language—were also averaged. These data, with the t values, 
are presented in Table II. 

By no means an unimpeachable proof of remedial effectiveness, 
the results are nevertheless encouraging in view of the initial pre- 
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diction that the control group would to some extent surpass the 
remedial students academically. The scholastic differences 
shown are in favor of the remedial group and, in the case of verbal 
course averages, the distinction verges closely on the 10 per cent 
level of confidence. To this extent participation is meaningfully 
associated with a higher academic efficiency. The least signifi¬ 
cant difference between the two groups appears, as might be 
expected, with performance in nonverbal subjects. 

Inasmuch as these groups were originally seen, with the meas¬ 
ures used, to bo no more than roughly equivalent, the academic 
gain shown by the remedial students might be disputed. Accord¬ 
ingly a review of scholastic performance was also made in terms 
of carefully matched pairs of subjects. This procedure makes 
for an unavoidable sacrifice of population, but yields a near-per- 
feet equivalence between a control and an experimental group. 
As many remedial students as possible were paired with non- 
participants on the basis of decile scores for the two reading 
measures and SAT results, and a three-paint interval for the 
academic predictions. (In the latter case this arbitrary matching 
criterion Avas considered necessary because of the initial predic¬ 
tion disparity between the groups.) 

Application of those standards furnished thirty-one matched 
pairs of subjects. Conformation between control and experi¬ 
mental groups is satisfactory; the t values for all four measures 
are smaller than .25 (less than an 80 per cent confidence level). 

An examination of semester academic averages for these pairs 
of students shows a mean difference, in favor of the remedial 
group, on the order of a 10 per cent significance (t = 1.7). 
Further scrutiny of paired differences in terms of verbal and 
quantitative course performance discloses very similar distinc¬ 
tions, These results appear to buttress the observations made 
with the larger populations. To the degree that the motivations 
of the two groups for remedial instruction are comparable, the 
average gain of the remedial students is at least suggestive of a 
veal academic utility. 


SUMMARY 

1) A review of current remedial practises at the college level 
reveals consistent shortcomings with respect to the validation of 
techniques. Academic criteria have been generally disregarded 
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in the evaluation of remedial work, and other methods, facile but 
less relevant, employed to demonstrate supposed improvement, 
Motivational factors involved in the student selection of remedial 
course work have been completely neglected in appraisals found 
in the literature. It is suggested that the unreal approaches to 
validation taken by remedial specialists have contributed in largo 
part to the still ambiguous and ill-defined professional status of 
tho field as a whole, 

2) Results of a combined fpiestionnairo-and-iiilcrviow survey 
of student attitude toward a non-credit and volunteer course in 
remedial reading arc reported. Initial motivation for the work 
ranged widely. Loss than half of the group investigated dis¬ 
played original motivation which was considered instructionally 
advantageous; tho majority of students participated either 
through coercion or as a means of avoiding certain environmental 
demands, 

3) In an evaluation of a classroom remedial program by means 
of scholastic performance, an attempt was made to take into 
account the initial motivation of participating subjects. Follow¬ 
ing tho training period the remedial students showed average 
academic gains approaching significance over the control group. 
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TRUANCY AND CLASSROOM DISORDER 
AS SYMPTOMS OF PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 1 

FHANCES A. MULLEN 1 

Director, Bureau of Mentally Handicapped Children, Chicago Public Schools 

It is axiomatic in educational philosophy that the child who 
resorts to truancy from school or to disorderly behavior when in 
school does so because he is unhappy and unsuccessful in school. 
The reasons why he is unhappy and unsuccessful may besought in 
his physical condition and history, in his innate mental capacities, 
in his home and community environment, or in the curriculum, 
teaching practices, and environment of his school. Any factor 
from one of these areas may be sufficient to produce a problem 
symptom; more likely several factors from several of the areas will 
be found to contribute to a particular child's behavior pattern. 

Granting these premises, the major questions to be raised by 
this paper are these: Are the children who turn to truancy as a 
solution for their problems different from those who choose class¬ 
room disorder? What physical, educational, personal, and 
social factors appear to be more closely associated with truancy 
and which with disorderly behavior? Do these symptoms have 
a different constellation of associated factors for the adolescent 
child than for the pre-adolcsccnfc child? 

Tho data for this study were compiled from the records of indi¬ 
vidual examinations of 1628 children, selected from the total of 
16,944 records of individual examinations made by psychologists 
and psychiatrists of the Bureau of Child Study of the Chicago 
Board of Education in the calendar years 1945 and 1946. 3 To 
understand certain biases in the present data it is necessary to 
know more about the larger sample from which the 1628 cases 
were drawn. 

In 1945 tho staff of the Bureau administered 8262 individual 

1 Paper read at Midwcstoni Psychological Association convention, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, May 7, 1948. 

* Formerly psychologist, Bureau of Child Study, Board of Education, 
Chicago. 

* Munson, Grace. Bureau of Child Study and the Chicago Plan of Adjust¬ 
ment Service, Chicago 1 . Board of Education, 1047, pp. 62. Contains a 
brief description of tho work of tho Bureau and the naturo of tho exaitii- 
nations conducted, 
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examinations (not counting diagnostic rending examinations), 
and in 19dG, 8079.' The subjects ranged from nursery school to 
college, with intelligence quotients from below 20 to above 200. 
Because no child may he placed in au ungraded division, or 
excused from Hohool for mental immaturity, without the recom¬ 
mendation of the Bureau of Child Study, a largo number of eases 
arc referred to the. Bureau because the school personnel believe it 
likely that the child is below average in intelligence. However, 
with tho expansion of the stniT and services of Lhc Bureau in the 
past twelve yearn, such cases no longer predominate. Children 
arc referred for every variety of school problem, including guid¬ 
ance of extremely gifted children, and sometimes at the request 
of parents or social agencies when no school problem has been 
apparent. This changed emphasis in the work of the Bureau is 
reflected in the increase of the mean intelligence quotient of those 
tested from 78 in 1037 to 88 in IMG. Boys have consistently 
predominated over girls in the ratio of about seven to three. 
About one-fourth of all cases in 19‘15 and 10-10 were non-while. 
The present sample of 1G28 cases includes children from well over 
half of the three hundred seventy-nine elementary and high 
schools of the public school system. Examinations by a huge 
proportion of the seventy staff members are included. 

A Bureau of Child Study examination usually includes an indi¬ 
vidual mental test, educational achievement tests, physical tests 
and observations, interviews with parents, school personnel, 
social agencies, truant officers, physicians and clinics, and others. 
Cases arc cleared through the Social Service Exchange to deter¬ 
mine all agencies which have had contact with the family. After 
an examination lias been completed, the recommendations made, 
and tho report written, many of tho facts concerning the educa¬ 
tional, physical, social, and family history and condition of the 
child are coded according to a definite numerical system® hy the 
psychologist. Then an IBM punched card is prepared for each 
child, giving the numerical results of mental and educational 
tests, nnd tho coded data on other factors. 

For the present study, Llic punched card records of all examinu- 

1 Statistical Report of Services of Bureau of Child Study, J1J37 -UM0, 
Mimeographed, pp. 63. 

J Revised Code for Child Study Record, January, 1015, Mimeographed, 

pp. 12. 
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tions made in 1945 and 1946 were sorted. The records of all 
children of ages nine to sixteen inclusive who were coded as having 
histories of truancy but were not conspicuously disorderly in class 
were placed in the ‘ truant' group, while the records of all chil¬ 
dren of the same ages who were considered notably disorderly but 
not truant formed the group labeled ‘ discipline problem in the 
classroom.' Each group was subdivided into a group aged nine 
to twelve inclusive hereafter called the ' pre-adolescent * group 
and a group of thirteen- to sixteen-year-olds, hereafter called the 
1 adolescent 7 group. Obviously this is an extremely loose use of 
the term ‘adolescent/ employed here for economy of expression 
in referring to the two groups, as probably descriptive of a 
majority, though nob all, within the group. 

In the statistics which follow, these four groups: the pre- 
adolesccnt truants, pre-adolescent discipline problems, adolescent 
truants, and adolescent discipline problems, are compared with 
each other and with the whole range of child study cases for one 
year, 1946. This whole group is, of course, far from a representa¬ 
tive or random sampling of the school population. It is a group 
of children referred to an agency because they presented some 
type of problem in educational or social guidance. The truants 
and behavior problems here reported also arc not necessarily 
representative of all truants or all the disorderly pupils in the 
school system, but only of those of the specified ages who were 
selected for referral to this agency. 

SEX, FAMILY ORIGIN, AND AGE RANGE OF EACH GROUP 

In the total group of all cases studied by the Bureau of Child 
Study in 1946, boys predominate over girls in the ratio of seven 
to three (Table I). In the two pre-adolescent groups here 
selected, they predominate in the ratio of about eighty-nine to 
eleven, suggesting at this age level a lesser tendency for girls to 
present these behavior problems than to present such other prob¬ 
lems as apparent mental or educational retardation, or other 
causes for referral to a clinic. However in the adolescent groups, 
a very different situation may be noted, especially with reference 
to the truants. In the thirteen to sixteen age group, almost forty 
per cent of the cases included are girls. This probably reflects an 
actual increase in the incidence of truancy among older girls, but 
also reflects an added awareness on the part of the school per- 
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Table I.—Descriptive Data Concerning the Four Groups 
of Children Studied 



Pre-adolescent 

Adolescent 

Ml 

Children 

1 ftxa mined 
in 1040 

N ^ 8070 


Trumitfl 
N ■ 224 

Discipline 

Problems 

in 

Classroom 
N - 511 

TrunnU 
N ■» 0G2 

Discipline 

Problems 

in 

Classroom 
, N i- 231 

Percentage of girls 
in tho group. 

11.2 

12.1 

30.4 

10.0 

20.8 

Percentage of non¬ 
whites in the group 

37.1 

28.8 

30.4 

10.0 

23.1 

Mean CA in yenra 
and months. 

11-3 

11-0 

M-U 

14-0 

ii-i 

Grado expectancy 
corresponding to 
mean OA. 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.1 

Mean MA in years 
and months 4 . 

10-2 

10-1 

13-8 

13-3 

t 

Grade oxpoclancy 
corresponding to 
moan MA. 

5.2 

0.1 

8.8 

8.3 

t 

Mean actual grade 
placement. 

4.fi 

4.7 

8.8 

8.2 

4.8 

Mean grado acoro 
on reading com¬ 
prehension testj.. 

3.4 

3.7 

0.4 

5.7 

t 


* Based on Revised Stanford Bind, Wcclisler Bellevue, or other indi¬ 
vidual mental teat. Data not available for eleven to twenly por cent of 
each group* For most of these, mental data from a previous individual 
examination would have been available in the child's folder, 
t Data not available. 

t Based oft standardized rending tests administered by Urn psychologist. 
Such tests wore not administered for from thirteen to thirty per cent of each 
group of coses, usually because recent tests hud been given by the school or 
sometimes because tho child had no mensurable achievements, JnchiHion 
of such cases would bo moro likely to depress limn to raise llio mean grade 

lOYCl, 
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sonnel of the serious social implications frequently associated with 
truancy on the part of girls of this age. An adolescent girl truant 
is perhaps more likely to be referred to the Bureau of Child Study 
than an adolescent boy truant. 

The percentage of non-whites (Table I) is higher in the groups 
selected for study than in the total of all child study cases, with 
the exception of the group of adolescent discipline problems. In 
the other three groups, approximately thirty per cent, or more, 
of each group are non-white, as compared with twenty-three per 
cent of the total group. 

Less than two per cent of the children of any of our groups were 
foreign-born, but a wide variety of ancestral backgrounds are 
indicated. Children of Jewish descent are seldom found in the 
truant groups of this study, but much more often in the discipline 
problem groups. Children of Irish descent are more frequently 
found in the truant group than in the disorderly group. The data 
on the other national stocks do not indicate significant differences 
in the type of behavior symptom developed. 

The ages of the various groups have been only partially con¬ 
trolled by the method of selection used. Since truancy as a 
school problem increases in prevalence with age, while classroom 
disorder apparently decreases as a significant factor in our series 
of case studies, our pre-adolescent truants have a higher mean 
CA than do the pre-adolescent discipline problems (though both 
were limited strictly to pupils of ages nine to twelve, inclusive). 
The same is true for the two adolescent groups. 

MENTAL DATA 

The mean IQ's of the four groups (Table II) range from 90.3 
for the pre-adolescent truants to 96.1 for the adolescent truants, 
with all four groups including cases from below 60 to above 
15° IQ. 

Because of the still existing, though lessened, tendency of 
school personnel to refer to the Bureau psychologist chiefly 
children suspected of having IQ's below 80 (while handling prob¬ 
lems of brighter children without the psychologist's assistance) 
these means must not be interpreted as though they were means 
for all the truants or all the discipline problems of the system. 
All four of our problem groups have higher mean IQ's than the 
whole range of Child Study cases. Certainly the mean IQ of 97 
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TAlJLK II.— PKUC15NTAC1E DlSTIUIHJTlON OK iNTKMJOKNnE QllO- 
T1BNTfl IN’ FoUll SlSDECTliP GltOTIPH OF C'llILDHKN 


Intelligence 

Quotient 

Pre-adolescent 

Adolescent 

All 

Children 
Kxniuiiicd 
in 1910 

N - 8205* 

Truants 
N - 221 

Discipline 
Problem h 
in 

Classroom 
N - 6U 

Trim ills 
N - 002 

Discipline 

Problems 

in 

Chmsmom 
N ~ 231 

Uclow 60 


.2 



2.1 

SO to 60 

.*1 

1.0 

.2 

2.2 

3.8 

GO to GO 

4.0 

4.0 

6.1 

7.1 

9.4 

V0 to 79 

15.2 

12.0 

10.0 

7.4 

17 2 

SO to 89 

23.7 

15.6 

18.0 

18.0 

17.9 

90 to 09 

20.3 

17.8 

18.0 

22,1 

10.1 

LOO to 109 

9,8 

14.1 

17.1 

10.4 

10.8 

HO to 119 

6.4 

8.2 

12,2 

9.1 

0.2 

120 to 120 

2.7 

2.7 

4.0 

0.1 

3.0 

130 to 130 

.4 

1.0 

3.3 

3.0 

1.3 

140 to 140 

. 

,2 

.8 

.4 

.7 

J 60 or over 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.5 

Not lastedf 

11.0 

20.6 

9.6 

13,0 

U.O 


09.0 

100,0 

100.1 

100.1 

100.0 

Moan IQt 

01.1 

02.7 

07.0 

01.0 

87.8 

S.D. 

14,30 

17.0 

17.0 

19.3 

20.5 


* Children given audiomalric examinations only have been excluded, 
t For most of these children, intelligence quotients from an curlier indi¬ 
vidual mental examination would bo available in the case folder, but was 
not available on the punched card record. 

J Calculations of means and standard deviations arc based on the number 
of children for whom intelligence quotients were available. 

found for our group of adolescent truants strongly suggests that 
a random sample of thin classification of child for the whole school 
system would show a mean of 100 or higher. The large per¬ 
centage of children falling in the 80 to 09 IQ ranges suggests 
the possible hypothesis that many of these children, because of 
their personality disturbances, appeared to their own teachers 
and principals as being likely candidates far an ungraded division 
(below 80 IQ), whereas the psychologist’s examination revealed 
that a dull mentality was not the root of the problem. 
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When mental status is compared on the basis of mental age 
(Table I), it must be remembered that in spite of the narrow range 
of age selection, the truants had higher average chronological 
ages than the discipline problems, within both the pre-adolescent 
and adolescent series. The differences in mean mental ages for 
the two types of behavior symptom are probably not statistically 
significant. 

TRUANCY VERSUS DISORDER IN THE PRE-ADOLESCENT YEARS 

As we survey Table III, we may first list the characteristics 
in which the truants show more serious problems than the 
discipline cases. Children of our younger truant group are more 
apt to come from broken homes than are the discipline cases 
(incidence fifty-two per cent and thirty-one per cent , respec¬ 
tively). A parent or sibling is known to be delinquent for 8.5 
per cent of the truants and only 1.5 per cent of the discipline 
cases. More of the truants have a step-parent, more are in 
foster homes, and more are from families on relief. Known 
instances of lying or stealing are reported for 11.6 per cent of the 
truants and only 0,5 per cent of the discipline problems. The 
truants have had more checkered school careers in that they have 
changed schools more frequently and have had more periods of 
interrupted attendance, though they have not repeated grades 
any more frequently. 

Second, we may nolo the characteristics in which the discipline 
cases show more serious problems than the ti’uants, still confining 
our attention to the pre-adolescent series, The classroom disci¬ 
pline cases appear much more likely to be described as nervous 
and hyperactive, as employing attention-getting devices, as 
showing aggressive, anti-social behavior, and as possessing poor 
work habits. These things are probably partly descriptions of 
what is meant by the classroom disorder. They are very infi*e- 
quenlly marked for the children who have records of truancy, 
but are not definite discipline problems in the classroom. A 
larger per cent of the discipline problems than of the truants of 
this age level are described as having unfavorable health his¬ 
tories, suggesting that the 'pampered sickly child’ may be found 
in the discipimo group more frequently than in the truant group 
or in the whole range of child study cases. Also a larger per 
cent of the discipline problems are the eldest child in their own 
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Table III. —Percentage Incidence of Certain Factors ab 
Cited in toe Case Histories of Four Selected Groups of 

Cjiildken 



Pre-adolescent 

Adolescent | 

All 

Children 
Examined 
in 1010 

N « 8070 


Truants 
N « 221 

Discipline 

Problems 

in 

Classroom 

N » 6It 

Truttnta 
N « 002 

Discipline 

Problems 

in 

Oltuurooin 
N - 231 

Educational 

Factors 

Repealed grade or 
grades. 

04.a 

00.3 

63.0 

65.0 

30.0 

Varied school ex- 
pcricncc.*.. 

67.0 

37.0 

40.0 

38.6 

24,1 

Interrupted attend- 
anco. 

31.4 

20.7 

20.7 

19.0 

16.8 

Unsuitable place¬ 
ment, now or 
carlior. 

7.0 

14.1 

5.1 

10.4 

10.4 

Reading disability., 

20.8 | 

26,4 

0.8 

' 20.3 

11.3 

Skipped grade or 
grades. 

1.8 

2.5 

8.8 

0-9 

2.6 

After school activi¬ 
ties. 

3.0 

1.2 

7.1 

0.0 

1.0 

More than one yenr 1 
over-ngo for grade 
placements. 

45.6 

48.1 

35.6 

42.4 

30.3 

More than ono year 
undor-ago for 
grade placement. 

.4 

.2 

1.6 

A 

.4 

Physical Factors 
Defective teeth 

48.7 

41.3 

43.4 

35.5 

37.3 

Defective vision 

29.6 

27.8 

34.9 

29,4 

20.9 

Ear, nose, or throat 
condition.*.. 

20.1 

10,2 

17,8 

10.0 

10.1 

Speech disturbance. 

5.8 

5.0 

4,1 

0.9 

10.9 

Defoetivo hearing. . 

4.6 

3,1 

0.9 

5,0 

0.4 

Unfavorable health 
history. 

4.6 

U,0 

0.6 

<U 

5.7 

Poor nutrition or 
gonoral health. . . 

3.0 

5,3 

8,0 

10.0 

4,8 

Behavior ancl Per - 
sonatity Factors 
Poor work habits.., 

14.3 

62,5 

25.1 

61.9 

10.0 

Nail-biting or 
thumb-suoking.. 

5,8 

8.0 

13.1 

10.8 

7.0 
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Table III ( Continued ) 



Fre-adolescent i 

Adolescent 

All 

Children 
Examined 
in 1946 

N - 8679 


Truants 
N = 224 

Discipline 

Problems 

in 

Classroom 
N «= 511 

Truants 
N - 662 

Discipline 

Problems 

in 

Classroom 
3SI = 231 

Lack of b elf-con fi- 
denco. 

4,5 

8.G 

10.6 

13.4 

6.0 

Nervousness, hyper¬ 
activity. 

2.7 

18.6 

7.6 

19.6 

5.6 

Social immaturity,. 

3.1 

5.0 

5.9 

7.8 

6.1 

Aggressive, anti¬ 
social behavior, .. 

3.1 

27.4 

6.0 

27.7 

3.5 

Attention-getting 
devices. 

4.0 

16.0 

3.6 

10.0 

2.4 

Habits of lying or 
stealing. 

u.e 

6.B 

9.7 

4.8 

1.9 

Withdrawn, un¬ 
social nature. 

2.2 

2.0 

5.6 

4.8 

1.8 

Temper tantrums. . 

1.3 

3.3 

1.8 

6.1 

.7 

Position among 
Siblings 

Youngest child. 

24.0 

23.0 

25.2 , 

25.1 

25.3 

Eldest child. 

13.4 

22.0 

23.7 | 

23.8 

21.2 

Only boy among 
girls, or reverse. , 

8.5 

16.5 

15.1 

20.8 

14.9 

Only child. 

12.5 

15.7 

10.6 

12.1 

10.6 

Sibling rivalry. 

2.7 

3.8 1 

4.7 

9.6 

1.4 

Family Factors 
Broken home. 

62.7 

31.4 

48.5 

37.7 

24,9 

Foreign language 
used predomi¬ 
nantly in home... 

13.4 

14,2 

11.6 

11.7 

12.7 

Step-parent in 
home, now or for¬ 
merly . 

16.2 

11.5 

16.3 

13.0 

| 7.2 

Crowded homo. 

1.8 

10.6 

10.0 

7.4 

7.2 

Unwise parental di¬ 
rection. 

21.0 

18.6 

27.9 

27.7 

6.9 

Foster or boarding 
homo placement, 

0.4 

6.4 

0.9 

6.1 

4.4 

Inadequate parent. 

11.2 

8.4 

12.7 

14.7 

3.9 

Family on rolief.... 

0.7 

4.2 

6.8 

4.3 

2.7 

Parent or sibling de¬ 
linquent or crimi¬ 
nal . 

8.5 

1.6 

6.2 

1 2.6 

1.2 

Insanity in family.. 

1.3 

1.8 

2.4 

3.0 

.6 
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family, or are an only child, or ore the only boy among girls or 
the only girl among boys, than is true for the truants. How¬ 
ever, the incidence of these ‘position-in-family’ faclora in the 
discipline group is practically the same as in the whole range of 
child-study cases, whereas the incidence among truants is 
definitely smaller, suggesting the hypothesis that such types of 
family position do not so much contribute to the, development of 
behavior disorders as they militate against development of 
truancy. 

Third, wo may list the. characteristics of equal incidence in 
both groups. A wide variety of physical handicaps are reported 
for all these children. The two groups do not vary significantly 
from each oilier or from the whole range of child-study cases in 
the incidence of specific types of physical defect, except in the 
general item ‘unfavorable health history,’ already noted. As to 
educational factors, over sixty per cent of both groups have 
repeated one or more half-grades, and over forty per cent are at 
least a year retarded in present grade placement, as compared 
with the normal grade placement for their chronological ages. 
Considering only the pupils given achievement tests by the 
psychologist, the groups have median reading-comprehension 
grade-achievement scores of 3.2 and 3.4, respectively, and median 
arithmetic scores of 3.9 and 4.1 (not shown in tho tables), though 
they are actually in median grade placement of 4,. r > and 4.7, 
and have apparently median mental capacity for academic work 
at 5.2 and 4.8 grade levels. In other words, both groups tend 
to be working more than a year below their actual grade place¬ 
ment in reading and more than a half-year below in arithmetic. 
If their achievement is compared not with their actual grade 
placement, but with their mental capacity, the deviations are 
even more serious. As to social and family factors, abou t twenty 
per cent of both groups of children arc reported to have unwise 
parental direction (about three times as large a percentage us 
for the whole range of child-study coses) and in about ten per 
cent of both groups tho parents are described us ‘inadequate,’ 
meaning that there is evidence in tho case history of drunkenness, 
drug addiction, fceble-mindadncss, ignorance, nte. Actual 
known insanity in tho family is reported rather infrequently, 
and equally for both groups, A foreign language is used in 
about fourteen per cent of tho homes of both groups, but this is 
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about the same as the percentage for the whole range of child- 
study cases. 


ADOLESCENT SERIES 

When the adolescent truants are compared with the adolescent 
behavior problems, very similar relationships are found. The 
truants more frequently come from broken homes, more fre¬ 
quently from families on relief, or from families in which a parent 
or sibling is known to be delinquent. They have had more 
interrupted attendance at school, they show twice as great an 
incidence of lying or stealing. Factors more frequently associ¬ 
ated with truancy than with classroom disorder at the adolescent 
level, which did not appear as significant differences at the pre¬ 
adolescent level, include nail-biting, lack of sclf-confidence, and 
inadequate recreational provisions. 

When we look for characteristics which appear more serious 
among the ‘classroom disorder* cases than among the truants, 
the same factors of nervousness, hyperactivity, poor work habits, 
aggressive anti-social behavior, and temper tantrums, mentioned 
for the pre-adolescent years, are found, There is still at this 
age a slight tendency for the only child or the only boy among 
girls or only girl among boys to show more discipline problems 
than truancy. However, the facts of being an eldest child, or of 
having a step parent, or being in a foster home no longer show 
significant differences of incidence between the two groups. In 
the area of educational factors, at the adolescent level, the 
discipline cases show more over-ageness, more discrepancy 
between grade placement and age, more reading disability, and 
Blightly lower IQ (means 96.1 and 93.6, respectively). In this 
respect it should be noted that grade retardation and achievement 
deviations are apparently not as serious for the adolescent as 
for the pre-adolescent groups. 

COMPARISON OP TRUANT DOYS AND TRUANT GIRLS WITHIN THE 
ADOLESCENT GROUP 

Because of the increased percentage of girls within the adoles¬ 
cent truant group as compared with the other three groups of 
our main study, the girls and boys within this adolescent truant 
group were studied separately (there being four hundred one 
boys and two hundred sixty-one girls), to see whether any 
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of the characteristics previously noted for the adolescent truant 
group should be considered primarily in terms of a different 
sox composition. The outstanding result of this breakdown \va8 
the very slight difference in percentage of incidence of most of 
the factors, between these particular boys aud girls. Con¬ 
sequently the complete tables arc not presented here. Larger 
percentages of the boys limn of tho girls wore reported as having 
withdrawn, unsocial natures (6.7 per cent to 3.8 per cent); moro 
of them also allowed aggressive, antisocial behavior (6.5 per cent 
to 3.7 per cent); aud more had speech disturbance*) (5.2 per 
cent to 2.3 per cent). In the realm of family factors, larger 
percentages of the girls Game from families on relief, from crowded 
homos, from foster homes, and from homes where a parent or Bib 
was known to be delinquent, while smaller percentages of the 
girls than of the boys came from foreign-speaking homes. Tho 
first sot of facts is consistent with the rather widely hypothecated 
concept that boys show a wider range of behavior symptoms 
(from withdrawal to agression) than do girls; the second, with tho 
experience of school peoplo that a more serious constellation of 
homo and school and personality difficulties must elovelop to 
lead a girl into an overt departure from conventional behavior. 

SUMMARY 

Tho children of our series of eases who have histories of school 
truancy or of conspicuous claas-room disorder have been shown to 
be children with a high incidence of other factors. They have 
many physical handicaps (vision, hearing, teeth, etc.) though 
perhaps not more so than children presenting other types of 
school problems, such as retardation, lack of ability etc., who 
have not developed conspicuous behavior deviations. They 
have, however, had more erratic school histories Ilian these other 
children who have been referred to tho Bureau of Child Study, 
they como from homes presenting many moro social and family 
problems, and they show poorer personal adjustment. Both 
types of children suffer extromo educational retardation ns to 
grade placement, and oven moro as to achievement in the basic 
skill subjects. To what extent this retardation is cause and to 
what extent it is effect of tho behavior problems it is, of course, 
impossible to say from such data as the present. 
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In general, children who choose truancy rather than classroom 
disorder as a method of escape from the tensions of the school 
situations have more home problems: crowded homes, broken 
homes, families on relief, parents or siblings delinquent of 
criminal; step-parents in the home, or foster-home placement- 
Such factors are particularly apparent among adolescent girte 
who are truant, 

In adolescence, grade retardation and reading disabili ty appeaf 
more prevalent among the pupils who have become conduct 
problems in the classroom than among those who have become 
truant. 

In our sample of cases, both types of behavior symptom are 
associated with more serious educational problems (grade 
retardation and achievement deviation) in the younger group, 
and with more serious home and social problems in the older 
group, 

There is some evidence that at the younger ages the fact of 
being the eldest of several children, or the only boy among girte, 
or only girls among boys, or only child, militates against the 
development of truancy but not against behavior disorders in the 
classroom. This effect of position in the family appears to be 
much lessened if not lost by the time the child becomes adolescent. 



FACTORS IN STATE CHARACTERISTICS 
RELATED TO AVERAGE A-12 V-18 TEST SCORES 1 * 3 


K. a. DAVENPORT and II. II. RUMMERS* 

Purdue I/nivcr«ity 

The A-12 V-12 qualifying examination described here wus the 
first one Riven for the purpose of selecting ft quota for placement 
in the college training programs of the two services. It was 
given in April, 1913, to move than 300,000 young men, cither in 
high schools or colleges, and was probably the most extensive 
single day’s testing with a single lest ever held in this country. 

The test was composed of verbal, mathematical and scientific 
items, and the scores had a close relationship with scores on the 
Army General Classification Test, Consequently, Hie Lest could 
perhaps be considered as a combination of a group ‘intelligence’ 
lest and a general educational achievement test. 

It seemed that the state means could give u rough indication 
of some sort of educational level of the various stales. In a 
previous paper 1 the writer reported high correlations between 
these state means and certain educational finance data, for 
example, 4- .80 with current per pupil expenditures. 

As a result of those data it seemed worth while to obtain the 
relationships between tins test and other sociological, economic, 
and educational data, Table I indicates the nature of the 
variables and the sine of the correlations. The variables were 
taken from John Gunther’s Inside U.S.A. and give some indica¬ 
tion of the 'goodness of living’ of a state. When the slate means 
were correlated with other data, as shown in Table I, it was 
evident that certain other variables were either measuring nearly 
the same tiling or were closely allied with the lest means. Since 
there was only one measure of educational achievement, it was 

1 A version of thin paper wnfl presented at the AHA Convention in Dunvni 1 , 
Soplembor 10, 1040. 

1 The RuthnrH witdi to acknowledge) tlui eourleay of Dr. H, T. Clmimcuy 
in allowing them to \mo tho A-12 \M2 data nml MiHH Lorn Kemmonj and 
Mr, Paul Halter for mwling in proei^sinR the data presented hero. 

3 Davenport, K. and UeinmerH, II. It, " tiduculioiml Achievement 
Compared with Money Spent on Schools.” School and Society t IU-I5, 
^ 01:333-334. 
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Table I.—Table of Intercorkelatiqns 
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6. Killed in World War 1/1000 12. Foreign-bom/1000 (1940) 

13. M score, A-12 V-12 Qualifying Examination (1943) 
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possible to deduce that such achievement might be accounted for, 
in largo part, by oilier variables. Obviously it was not necessary 
to have thirteen separate variables to explain the correlations in 
Table I. A faclor analysis Unis seemed to be a logical procedure. 

Certain difficulties, however, arose in making a factor analysis. 
It can bo seen that many of the correlations nro negative, and 


Table II.—Qiuginal Factok Loadings* 



Factor 

Variable 






1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

.930 

.14(1 

.204 

.047 

2 

.894 

,201 

.067 

-.067 

3 

.051 


.30(5 

-.371 

4 

.700 

-.157 

-.050 

.190 

5 

.045 


.238 

.269 

6 

.325 

-.490 

-.451 

-.301 

7 

.832 

-.488 

-.178 

-. 124 

6 

.005 

.300 

-.271 

.120 

9 

.852 


.071 

.125 

10 

.913 

.049 

.185 

.040 

11 

.490 

.501 

-. 105 

.207 

12 

.776 

.342 

-.273 

-.315 

13 

.857 

.238 

.190 

-.191 


* Variables 4, 7,0, 11 reflected from original matrix (Table IJ 


Borne highly so. The typical factor analysis begins with a 
positivo matrix; there was no reason, however, why the original 
matrix should not have certain variables reflected before any 
factors wore extracted. Variables 4, 7, 9 and 11 were so reflected, 
thus giving an essentially positivo matrix. Extraction of the 
factors was then carried out by the usual procedure, one addi¬ 
tional problem being recognized. Sinco most of those data wore 
population data, there was a problem in knowing the size of tho 
residual which could bo accounted for in terms of chanco. Tho 
writers arbitrarily set a residual of .10 or smaller as being a 
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chance residual; after extracting four factors the procedure was 
stopped since there were only two residuals of the size of .10—all 
others being less than .10. 

Table II gives the original factor loadings, with the notation 
that the variables which were reflected in the original matrix 
(Table I) were kept so deliberately. Since these were logical 
reflections, one need merely reverse the meaning of the variables 
to make them clear. For example, variable 4, number of lynch- 
ings per hundred thousand, when reflected, could be considered 
lack of lynchings per hundred thousand, and variable 7 would be 
lack of Negroes per thousand. These reflections should be 
remembered during the subsequent discussion. 

As Table II is scanned, it can be seen that factor 1 has by far 
the heaviest loadings. The other three factors are much less 
highly saturated and perhaps arc of lesser importance than factor 1, 

Attempts were made to rotate the factors to meaningful struc¬ 
ture, but, again, with all factors being essentially bi-polar, the 
typical procedure of maximizing on one factor and minimizing 
the negative loadings on the other factors proved to be relatively 
meaningless. A rotation to extract a 'principal* factor likewise 
proved to be of little value. Consequently the loadings were 
given a simple rotation through the centroid, resulting iu the 
factor loadings shown in Table III. It will be noted that very 
little change was made by rotation in any of the factors, the 
greatest change coming in factor 4. After rotation, of the total 
contribution to the variance (sum of factor loadings squared), 
factor 1 contributes 72 per cent; factor 2, 14 per cent; factor 3, 
8 per cent; and factor 4, 6 per cent. 

•The name of the first factor was seemingly obvious, but the 
other factors proved to be much more difficult for extracting a 
general principle for naming based on their loadings. Factor 1 
is almost surely a state economic factor. Extremely high load¬ 
ings are shown for variables 1, 2, and 10, with these variables 
being used frequently ill determining a state's economic ranking. 
Loadings of .930, .894, and .913, respectively, for these factors 
(1, 2 and JO) indicate that these three variables are almost wholly 
measuring one thing. 

Factor 2, with high positive loadings on variable 11 (note that 
this variable has been reflected) and variables 8 and 12, and with 
high negative loadings on variables 3 and 7—7 being another 
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reflected variable—seem to indicate llmt this it* a rural-urban 
axis, with rural on the negative side and urban on the positive 
side. Slates that wore Ini'll in possession of libraries, in foreign- 
born, and in residents in H7io'« ll'/to arc predominantly urban; 
while sLates tlmf have high automobile registrations and a low 
proportion of Negroes are predominantly rural. 


Taiim: III, —Factou Roadinuh akit.ii Rotation* 


Variable 


Factor 


1 

2 

3 

4 

i 

.030 

.130 

.202 

.080 

2 

.808 

.104 

.000 

-.035 

3 

.050 

~ .443 

.403 

-.353 

4 

.002 

-.170 

-.005 

.211 

5 

.030 

-.090 

.228 

.270 

(5 

.330 

-.402 

-.448 

i 

re 

oc 

7 

.831 

- .402 

- . 180 

-.101 

8 

.094 

.354 

-.273 


t) 

.840 

-.115 

.001 

.152 

10 

.912 

.030 

.182 

.077 

11 

.403 

.517 

-.100 

.280 

12 

.780 

.344 

-.201 

-.280 

13 

.8G5 

.230 

.107 

-. 100 


* Variables 4, 7, 0, 11 roAaeLed from original matrix (Tnbli* I) 


The third factor cannot lie definitely identified, but it seems 
likely that it is a geographical factor, that is, a deep-South 
versus non-South axis. For example, stales which are high in 
automobile registrations (variable 3), with a positive .30(1 load¬ 
ing, arc not in the South; while stales with a low proportion of 
soldiers killed in World Wav 1, with a negative .151 loading 
(variable 6), are in the South* This latter fuel may bo accounted 
foi’j probably, in standards of selection and of soldier capabilities. 
The other positive and negative loadings seem to support this 
tentative naming, 
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We have not yet named factor 4—we are unable to pick out 
what is left, for example, in variable 3, when income, urbanity, 
and geographical location have been accounted for. The same 
question arises when variables 11 and 5 are considered. This 
factor is undoubtedly important, for it has substantial loadings 
on ten of the thirteen variables, and has a 6 per cent contribution 
to the total. 

As a final statistic, the multiple correlation between the cri¬ 
terion of the A-12 V-12 test means and variables 3, 6, 8 and 10 is 
.962, indicating that from these four variables one could predict 
with little error the standings of the individual states on the test 
means. 

It should be recognized that this test was given in 1943 and 
that there may have been great changes in the complexion of the 
states since then. It seems to the writers, however, that there 
is considerable food for thought in the results of the foregoing 
analysis; income is generally recognized as being a desideratum, 
if not a necessity, but it has not been so frequently recognized 
that it is of such major importance in educational achieve¬ 
ment. When it is considered that the factor loading on factor 1 
for the test is .857, that more than 70 per cent of the contribution 
to this educational variable is that of income, then a state's 
income must be heavily weighted in discussion of state educa¬ 
tional achievement—if the hypothesis that this test is a. reason¬ 
ably good measure of such achievement be accepted. 

These data are all state data; they do not apply to individuals, 
Without much facetiousness, however, we interpret these results 
to mean that the probabilities of reaching a high educational 
achievement are much greater if one comes from a high income 
state which is highly urban, which is not in the South, and which 
has such advantages as library service available to most of its 
population, has a high proportion of foreign-born citizens, a large 
number of residents in Who's Who, and many telephones. 



TJSE DP THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY IN SCREENING 
COLLEGE STUDENTS POlt COUNSELING 
PURPOSES 

GLKNN It. 1IAWKK8 
Utah SUto Agricultural ('oUrflO 
Logan« Utah 

It has become apparent to college workers that many students 
fall short of realizing their full capabilities because of lack of 
adjustment. To meet this condition, more and more colleges 
and universities arc instituting and developing counseling 
services. Because of the increased cost of such service and the 
extended time involved, it 1ms also become evident that any 
dcvico which improves the efficiency of counseling is highly 
desirable. Since the Higns of latent personality disturbances 
and, in many cases, even existing maladjustment, are often not 
revealed in overt behavior, devices which would aid counselors 
in selecting from a large population the individuals having prob¬ 
lems of personal and social adjustment or who are likely to 
develop these problems would be very useful. 

In this investigation, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI), a device which has been found valid in other 
situations, 1 > i * 1 is evaluated with the intent of discovering how 
useful this inventory is in determining maladjustment in college 
life. Specifically, this study determines to what extent scores on 
this inventory earned by students when they enter college will 
bo predictive of maladjustment which may develop later in 
several aspects of college life. 

In an oiTort to measure the ability of the MMPI to predict as 
stated above, it was administered to the entering freshmen at 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, for the school year 
1047-48. This group of a little over one, thousand one hundred 
comprises the population from which the subjects were selected. 

In order to derive data which could ho tested for statistical 
significance, tho following general proccduro was used to select 
subjects for study ■. 

It was found that fifty-two male and eleven female subjects 

no 
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deviated two sigmas above the mean on the MMPI areas of 
Hypochondriasis, Depression, and Hysteria. These subjects 
were selected for an experimental group. Due to disqualifying 
validity scores, non-availability of subjects, withdrawal from 
school prior to the setting up of the problem, the group was 
reduced to twenty-nine males and eight females. 

This experimental group was matched subject for subject with 
twenty-nine males and eight females whose scores fell within the 
normal range as defined by the authors of the MMPI. Criteria 
for equating were as follows', same age, sex, class rank in college, 
and equivalent scores on the United States Armed Forces 
Institute tests of Effective Usage of English and Readings in 
Natural Science. Tests of significance of the equating scores 
revealed that the groups did not differ significantly. Such 
differences that wore found later, therefore, were attributed 
largely to differences related to areas of the MMPI. 

The selected subjects were then examined for differences in 
the following areas: (a) Interest, range and pattern, as revealed by 
the Kuder Preference Record, (b) Grade-point ratio for the 
academic year 1947-48, (c) Referrals to the Deans of the College 
for discipline, low scholarship, or commendation, (d) Ratings by 
faculty advisors using a rating scale, (e) withdrawals from school 
during the course of any quarter of academic work, (f) a single 
interview in order to determine social participation, objective in 
college study, overt manifestations of maladjustment, facility of 
expression, manner, etc. These areas were selected for three 
reasons: to the investigator it appeared plausible that students 
with personality disturbances might bo expected to reveal their 
maladjustments in these ways. In at least one area (range of 
interests), previous research had indicated such areas as were 
studied were related to general maladjustment. 4 Finally, data 
on adjustment in these areas were available to the investigator. 

The following procedure was established for deriving the data: 
The Kuder Preference Record which was administered in the 
battery given prior to registration wms used to determine the 
fitness of the stated college objective. The stated college 
objective was determined in a single short interview. In deter¬ 
mining the fitness of the objective with measured interest, the 
present objective was compared with suggested occupations for 
specified interest patterns. The Kuder Preference Record 
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Manual with the suggested occupations was used as the criterion, 
Arbitrary numerical values wore assigned bused on degree of 
fitness. The results wore tubulated and tested for significance. 
A critical ratio of 2.81, significant at the one per cent level, was 
found which indicates there is a statistically significant difference 
between the, experimental and control group in the Illness id their 
selected objective as compared with interest patterns yielded 
by the Iiudcr Preference Uncord. 

On the basis of Bardie's research, 4 one might postulate that 
the neurotic person's interest is relatively flat, when plotted 
vertically as opposed to the number of peaks shown for well- 
adjusted individuals, The nine Kudcr Preference Record per¬ 
centile scales were plotted on a Kudcr psychograph. They wore 
then assigned a numerical value as they deviated from the mean. 
This value increased at the rale of 1 point for each 5 percentile 
points. Values were ruled ns positive in negative or positive 
deviation, inasmuch as they indicate eiLher positive or negative 
peaks. The type of peak was not thought to be significant. 
A total score for peakness and flatness was thus obi aim'd. A 
critical ratio of .88 was yielded in comparing the experimental 
and control groups. This is not significant but indicates a 
tendency in the direction indicated. 

At the time of the interview, both experimental and control 
subjects wore questioned as to their present college objective, 
previous objective if changes had been made, and their plans for 
college objective made prior to entering school. The results of 
these questions were then tabulated and given a numerical value. 
It was hoped that such determination would indicate the stability 
of the interests of the subject. Arbitrary numerical values were 
used in ascending order commensurate with the stability shown. 
The tabulated results of lliis phase showed no differences. 

Adjustment to college life and the various demands made 
upon the individual by successful college work are no douht 
reflected in scholastic achievement. To substantiate this a check 
of grade-point ratio was made. A critical ratio of 1.77 was 
yielded. This fails to bo significant at the five per cent level 
but may indicate a trend of lower scholastic achievement for the 
experimental group. 

It was stated in the hypothesis of the problem that maladjusted 
students would be referred to the deans most often for discipline 
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or low scholarship, This premise was tested by contact with the 
deans and no significant differences between the number referred 
in the two groups was obtained. 

Inasmuch as the faculty advisors are most likely to have 
information about a student, they were contacted regarding the 
subjects. To facilitate this information gathering and in order 
to preserve as much objectivity as possible, a rating sheet was 
devised. This rating sheet is typical of inventories such as the 
Haggerty-Olsen-Wickman behavior scale. The raters were 
cautioned to preserve objectivity as far as possible. In deter¬ 
mination of statistical significance a critical ratio of 1,46 was 
yielded. This fails to reach statistical significance. 

In a check of the area of withdrawal from college no statistical 
significance between the two groups was found. 

Another phase of the experiment was to conduct a short well* 
controlled interview with each of the subjects. An attempt was 
made to determine the extent of social participation of the sub¬ 
ject in the college and community. To preserve objectivity a 
random order of interviewing was selected and the experimenter 
was not aware whether the subject was experimental or control, 
The subject was asked about the extent of participation and then 
numerical values commensurate with this participation were 
assigned. A critical ratio of 2,53 was yielded which is significant 
at the five per cent level. This indicates that groups of better 
adjusted individuals participate more in social activities. 

In addition to vocational objective and stability of objective* 
and extent and nature of social participation, the subjects were 
rated on facility of expression, appearance, attitude, and overt 
signs of maladjustment. Comparison of the group in this factor 
yielded a critical ratio of 1.69 which shows no significance but 
indicates a trend in favor of the control group. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A tabulation of all results is given in Table I which has been 
prepared in order to summarize and integrate the data presented. 
In two of the six instances, a significant critical ratio was found. 
The first hypothesis, that the control group would select objec¬ 
tives more in keeping with their measured interests, was con¬ 
firmed, The difference here was significant at the one per cent 
level. For the fifth hypothesis, that the control subjects partici- 
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pated more socially, a difference, significant at the five per cent 
level was found. There exists a real difference between the 
groups in these two arena. The importance of these two areas 
to college adjustment, where the differences are significant, is 
indicated by Finch and Nemaek® and by Hill® who concerned 
themselves with social adjustment because of the weight attached 
to this element of college life. It also seems to Iho writer that a 


Table I.— Tabulation of Results in tiie Use of MMPI in 
Screening College Students foh Counseling Purposes 


Area Measured 

Mei 

Kxp. 

an 

Cunt. 

(hit. 

Ratio 

Level 

of 

Rignif. 

Direct. 

of 

Diff. 

Fitness of college objective! 
compared with ICmlcr Pref¬ 
erence Record 

3.10 

3.72 

2.81 

.01 

(lout. 

Pcakucss and flatness of inter¬ 
ests aB revealed by Kudcr 
Preference Record 

53.41 

65.41 

.88 

Not 

(font. 

Grade-point ratio 

1.26 

1.71 

1.77 

Not 

(font. 

Numerical values of rating 
scales 

i 

20.20 

10.01 

1.4(1 

Not 

(font. 

Numerical values of social par¬ 
ticipation 


81.32 

2.53 

.05 

(font. 

Numerical values of social im¬ 
pression 


22. G4 

1.69 

Not 

(font. 


properly selected vocational objective which is closely related 
to the student’s interests will assist him in adjustment to tiio 
college situation. 

In the romaining four areas where differences were computed, 
it was found that the difference in each ease failed to reach stat is¬ 
tical significance. It should bo noted, however, that the trend 
in all of the measures was in favor of the control group. Pos¬ 
sibly, had other areas of study been selected, differences in quality 
of adjustment might have been revealed move sharply. Failure 
to find differences of statistical significance in certain areas does 
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not necessarily invalidate the device; it may lead one to question 
as to whether these checks were appropriate. 

It seems justifiable to conclude, then, that some differences 
between the groups exist and that this device will predict these 
differences in at least two important areas. This indicates the 
value of using the MMPI as a screening device for college counsel¬ 
ing. Students who are revealed by the device as maladjusted 
might well be assigned to an advisor skilled in personal adjust¬ 
ment counseling. This would more adequately utilize the serv¬ 
ices offered and make a guidance program more effective because 
stress is laid where it is apparently needed. Our results also 
indicate that the use of the device would not assure that all 
students in need of adjustment counseling would be detected, 
and that some students would be 'identified’ who are found later 
not to need such help, 
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FlobknukL. Gooden tnmu. Mental Testing: Its History, Prin¬ 
ciples, and Applications. Now York: Rinehart and Co., 
1040, pi>. 000. 

Those wlio have admired and profiled from (ho works of I)r. 
Goodenough throughout her career will he delighted that she has 
produced this volume. In il she looks at four decades of menial 
testing, lays hare, the issues of most importance, and evaluates 
the progress Ural lias been made. Her comments acquire impact 
both from her wisdom and experience, and from her no-non¬ 
sense style. Because this volume tries to cover all her view¬ 
points, the contents are extremely varied. There are sections on 
all types of testing, including motor development, ratings of 
social behavior, ami projective tests as well as tests of the Bind 
genre. Because she equates critical thinking with statistical 
thinking, there is a series of chapters on sampling and statistical 
methods through analysis of variance. Several concluding 
chapters, much less meuly, survey the. use of tests in schools, 
clinical practice, industry, social work, etc. 

Goodenough covers knotty problems of menlul-lcst theory 
which have heew adequately restated in no modern hook. There 
is, for example, a careful analysis of the scaling procedures of 
Ilcinis, Woodrow and Arthur, van Wagenen, and others. She 
makes considerable use of a provocative, distinction between 
tests as samples of behavior, and lest performance as a sign of 
traits. Another asset is a very satisfying history of early 
developments in testing. 

Comparatively little space is given to describing tests or to 
citing evidence. Instead, Goodenough presents a personalized 
evaluation of each area. Often these comments are on the 
devastating side; scarcely a chapter dealing with work after 
191G is without such phrases as 'statistical illiterates,’ 'insufficient 
controls/ or 'blunders and raise, conclusions.’ Her position is 
conservative, and so will please some readers more than others. 
While she is open-minded on projective tests, for example, sins 
chooses to approach them through a detailed consideration of 
Binet’s case studios of his daughters, and then is quite explicit 
that the moderns have lucked the insight and the technique to do 
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as weft as he in the same area. Some of her'treatment is open to 
criticism. She recommends using vocational aptitude tests of 
the Minnesota variety in a way the reviewer considers insuf¬ 
ficiently critical. Her unqualified stress on the desirability of a 
normal distribution of test scores disregards recent thinking 
about maximum discrimination. Her suggestion that reading 
readiness tests are to be used in deciding whom to admit to first- 
grade does not consider their use in planning a suitable school 
program for every six-year-old. 

While every reader will find something to disagree with in so 
uncompromising a book, no psychoogist or educator can come 
away from the book without fresh insights. It is particularly 
valuable to have attention drawn to some of the underlying 
problems and assumptions which are ignored when testing 
becomes a business or a technology. Because of Goodenough’s 
perspective and tough-mindedness, her book will make a distinct 
contribution to the education of the advanced student. 

Lee J. Cronbach 

University of Illinois 


Alfred A. Strauss and Laura E. Lehtinen. Psychopathology 
and Education of the Brain-Injured Child. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1947, pp. 206. 

Children physically handicapped or sound who show intel¬ 
lectual or personality aberrations as a result of injury to the brain 
substance is what this book concerns itself with. Content, 
methods used ancl general approach toward working with braini- 
injured children described in this volume will be of distinct value 
to all people interested in the education of the brain-injured 
child. The volume has been written by the president and the 
educational director of the Cove Schools for Brain-Injured 
Children at Racine, Wisconsin. The two authors have had 
nearly twenty years of experience in studying and working with 
these children, and they have learned much from these experi¬ 
ences. The book itself is divided into two parts. Eight chap¬ 
ters are devoted to psychopathology which composes Part 1. 
Part II is composed of four chapters on the education of the 
brain-injured child. Also there is an appendix which includes an 
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unpublished essay on the brain-injured deaf child written by 
Mary Agnes Blair, references and an index. 

In general, this is an extremely well-done job. The part on 
psychopathology is clear, concise, illustrative, intelligible and 
comprehensive. It includes chapters on historical review of (ho 
literature, consideration of the anatomy of the brain and its 
function in the relationship to its foundations for considerations 
of some problems of the brain-injured child. Topics considered 
include perception and perceptual disturbances, thinking dis¬ 
orders, behavior disorders, testing the brain-injured child, clinic 
and diagnosis of brain injury on children, and the concept of the 
exogeneous child versus the endogenous child. The part on 
education includes consideration of general principles, and 
chapters on teaching of arithmetic fundamentals to tiro brain- 
injured child, teaching reading, and teaching writing. Reports 
of the results of their own studies and the evaluation of the con¬ 
tribution of such people as Kurt Goldstein and Doll are all well 
done. It is the most compact and comprehensive volume on 
this topic which has como to the attention of the reviewer. 

II. Mbi/i’ZEH 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 

D. Snygg and A. W. Combs. Individual Behavior. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 380, 

This book presents "A New Frame of Reference for Psy¬ 
chology," phenomenological psychology. “All behavior . . . 
is determined by . . . the phenomenal field of the behaving 
organism," not by objective reality, but by the situation as the 
organism perceives it. The task of understanding behavior is 
that of understanding or reconstructing the behaver’s perceptual 
field. The task of predicting behavior becomes one of predicting 
how the hehaver will perceive a situation at a future time; i.e., 
predicting his phenomenal field. There arc two ingredients in 
the phenomenal field: the field of objective reality and tho 
beliaver himself—the ‘phenomenal self.' Thus there arc two 
ways open to changing behavior—changing tho objective field 
and changing the phenomenal self. This general idea is as old 
as Herbart, at least; and except for tho fact that ‘apperceptive 
mass’ is much less dynamic, that term might bo substituted for 
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'phenomenal self.' The general idea is consonant with William 
James's declaration that "whilst part of what we perceive comes 
through our senses from the object before us, another part (and 
it may be the larger part) always comes out of our heads.” 

While phenomenological psychology lies in the field of field 
psychology and is regarded by some to be a radical branch, this 
book draws less upon field data than I anticipated. It draws 
freely from the data of traditional psychology. Except for some 
of its proposed experimental methodology, there appears to be 
little in it that is incompatible with functionalism or with Wood¬ 
worth's general standpoint. Carr's treatment of perception and 
development of the self seems about as dynamic as that found in 
this book and in many respects is quite similar. I think one 
would be hard put to find many examples in Woodworth of the 
neglect of the individual in behavior which is attributed to objec¬ 
tive psychology. However one may view the "new frame of 
reference”—perhaps it will be better received by clinicians than 
by experimentalists—it is a very competent work. It is fresh 
and crisp in style and thought. The educational psychologists 
and, for that matter, classroom teachers should find it particu¬ 
larly valuable. The chapters entitled, "The Goals of Education" 
and "The Task of the Teacher,” are outstanding. Other 
chapters that should malm a strong appeal to this same class of 
readers are "The Way We See Oursevles/' "The Phenomenal 
Self in Action/' "Peox>le Under Threat,” and "Social Structure 
and Action." 

The main orientation of the book is clinical. A good share of 
its latter portion is devoted to diagnostic and therapeutic pro¬ 
cedures. J. B. Strotjd 

State University of Iowa 

Jean Paul Sartre. The Emotions . Outline of a Theory . 

New York: Philosophical Library, 1948, pp. 97. 

In this short volume John Paul Sartre, better known for 
existentialism than psychology, attempts to outline a theory of 
emotions that can be read and understood but not in terms of a 
background of psychology as it is known in the United States 
today. This is instead a phenomenological study. In this little 
volume are considered the contributions and general significance 
of James, Janet and the viewpoints of Kohler, Lewin and Dembo. 
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Dembo is one of tlio heroes of the book, in a sense, since he more 
than James or Janet represents an orientation that Sartre thinks 
he follows. Of Janet he says that he was too uncertain, divided 
as he was between a spontaneous finalism and a fundamental 
mechanism, whereas in Dembo and Lewin lie finds the first 
draught for expounding the pure theory of emotion and behavior, 
Sartre himself advises that the pages of the book should be 
regarded as an experiment in phenomenological psychology. In 
his words he says “we shall try to place ourselves on grounds of 
signification and to treat emotion as a phenomena,” and this 
he does with the framework of concepts and words that will have 
some familiarity to American psychologists, but relatively little 
significance as far as influencing ways of investigation or interpre¬ 
tation, Illustrative of the nature of words and manner in which 
Sartre uses them in the book may be of interest. Homo things arc 
expressed in a startling manner as if they were revelations which 
are fairly obvious facts. On the oilier hand, other idcus arc 
expressed in a flow of words where the meaning gets lost even 
though it is supposed to have significance. 

Psychologists, says he, differ in their theories lull agree Unit 
they should start before anything else with facts. Psychologists 
who might be in agreement about the fuel that they should not 
accept their own existence in an a -priori manner would be sur¬ 
prised to find that, they are supposed to discover it in any other 
way but by observing that man is a man because 1m lias the 
characteristics of a man. The general orientation and the search 
for the kind of significance that Sartre is known for is indicated 
in the last two sentences of the book which read as follows: 
“That there are such and such emotions, and only these, mani¬ 
fests without any doubt the factitiousness of human existence. 
It is this factitiousness which makes necessary n regular recourse 
to the empirical; it is this which, in all likelihood, will prevent 
psychological regression and phenomenological progression from 
ever coming together.” And this is a tragic situation which few 
psychologists will bewail. Brilliant, some literary people have 
called this volume. Interesting reading to some psychologists 
this book can be. The curiosity of the reviewer is in what made 
Sartre take time off to write such a book. II. Mki.tz.ku 

Psychological Service Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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T. W. Richards. Modem Clinical Psychology . New York; 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946, pp. 331. 

The rapidly growing field of clinical psychology can profit from 
a literature which is modernized as well as validated. Large 
scale production and good quality control do not necessarily go 
together in clinical ps 3 r chology any more than they do in other 
endeavors. In Modern Clinical Psychology Dr. Richards attempts 
to do a very difficult thing; namely, to write a book designed for 
professional students at a level that can be understood by the 
average college junior who has had at least one year of general 
psychology. What he favors is a dynamic approach, and by 
this he means an emphasis on the viewpoints connected with 
such names in the field of personality explorations as Murray, 
Rorschach, Rlopfer, Freud and Jung. The clinical psychologist 
as considered in this book is concerned with the behavior of a 
particular individual, with the emphasis on the practical phases 
of behavior; in which respect the clinician resembles the clergy¬ 
man, the personnel manager or the physician more than the 
general psychologist. The ability to understand others is viewed 
by the author as an intuitive gift, and the function of clinical 
psychology is to help improve this gift. 

The heart of the content are seven chapters on appraisal of per¬ 
sonality—two on the appraisal of capacity, two on the appraisal 
of motivation, and three chapters on the appraisal of control. 
These chapters on appraisal are prefaced by four chapters that 
serve as an orientation to the consideration of the problems of 
appraisal. The chapters include consideration of psychology as 
a specialty, methods of psychological appraisal, approach to the 
patient and physical examination. The appraisal chapters are 
followed by two chapters, one on precipitation and disposition, 
and'one on readjustment. The book also includes a fairly 
adequate appendix, bibliography, and a list of visual aids as 
well as an index. 

In one sense the book deserves to be called modern. It is 
different from previous books; it does pay attention to some of 
the more recent tools for the study of personality that are getting 
a good deal of attention—projective techniques, the Rorschach, 
the T.A.T.; and the Minnesota Multiphasic. The author says 
the book attempts to integrate his personal experience in what he 
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conceives to be the specially of clinical psychology. There is 
no denying that this is his purpose. What can be questioned is 
the extent to which practice and literature has registered with the 
author and practice has been fully understood. In spots it is 
uncritically modern. There is nothing that says that everything 
modern is necessarily good, and everything that has a history 
behind it and has survived is necessarily had. Comprehensive 
this book is not. If wisdom from broad living and reading is to 
be expected in a book on clinical psychology, one will be dis¬ 
appointed here. It does have a good deal of information about 
tools and knowledge, that clinical psychology does at the present 
time apply, which can serve to inform untrained people. The 
Multiphasio is over-used and uncritically so. Cuae study 
materials used do not signify the kind of an experienced clinician. 
Instead, they give the impression that it is a nmn who has 
searched for illustrations, rather than one who has selected them 
from experience. There is only ono reference to Dr. William 
Healy's work, and this is a mention to the llcaly Picture Com¬ 
pletion Test , Was Healy not modern enough? The con¬ 
sideration of introversion-exlralcnsion concept is not critical. 
Reading disability is practically a negleeted problem, though 
homosexuality is treated at some length, 

All in all, what can be mid of this book is that it can nerve as a 
valuable reference book for students of clinical psychology. But 
the author made too many attempts to satisfy too many con¬ 
flicting demands in selection and writing of the hook. As it is, 
it is not deep, profound or understanding enough for graduate 
students of clinical psychology on the one hand, and presupposes 
much too much content for a person who has had only ono year 
of clinical psychology to be able to make intelligent use of it on 
the other. The book, then, from the point of view of the reviewer, 
definitely does not satisfy the purpose for which it was written, 
but can be used to advantage as a reference work. 

II. Mui/rzun 

Psychological Service Gonter 

St, Louis, Missouri 
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PHYSICAL MATURING AMONG BOYS 
AS RELATED TO BEHAVIOR 

MARY COVER JONES and NANCY BAYLEY 
University of California 

The problems of adjustment which are usually attributed to 
the adolescent period center around the youth's need to develop 
heterosexual interests, to select a vocation, and, in general, to 
acquire the status of adulthood in the eyes of his peer^ and of his 
elders. The impetus for the attainment of independent and 
mature Btatus is undoubtedly related to the adolescent's physical 
changes, bub the process of growing up is so complex and so 
interwoven with cultural factors that we have not yet been able 
to demonstrate more than a rather general relationship between 
physical and psychological phases of development. 

It is well known that children mature at different rates, and 
reach the period of pubescence at different chronological ages. 
Although the psychological accompaniments of these differences 
in maturing can be examined in terms of mass statistics, 19 ' 20 this 
approach to the problem is often disappointing because of its 
tendency to obscure the intricacies of the growth pattern and the 
dynamics involved in the process of integration. Case reports of 
individual children have been somewhat more successful in 
their attempts to disclose the processes involved in the attain¬ 
ment of maturity, 11 * 13 but the accumulation of individual life 
histories is a slow way in which to arrive at useful generalities. 

The present report deals with two groups of boys who fall at 
opposite ends of a normal sample distributed on the basis of one 
developmental characteristic (skeletal age). In an attempt to 
find differentiating behavior characteristics, statistical compari¬ 
sons of the two groups have been made and illustrative case 
material has been assembled for individuals falling at each 
extreme. The method, while providing no touchstone, does 
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enable us to consider group differences* without losing sight of 
the individual behavior patterns of members of the group. 

There are several ways in which children’s physical maturity 
status may bo expressed. One of the most commonly used for 
girls, is the age of mennrehe. As a possibly comparable measure 
for boys, some investigators have used the. nge of appearance of 
pubic or of axillary hair. 16 ShuLLlcworth 17 classified children in 
the Harvard Growth Study according to age at maximum growth 
in height. Height and weight have also been used as an index of 
physical maturity, although maturity dilTcrciiccs may bo obscured 
by genetic differences in measurements of gross body dimensions. 
This difficulty is avoided by tiro use of skeletal age norms, from 
x-rays of the long bones of the hand and knee. 21 - 22 Skeletal age 
has the advantage of being a stable and reliably assessed indica¬ 
tor of physical maturity, closely related to other aspects of 
physical maturing, 8 and applicable at all ages from birth to 
young adulthood. 

Several Etudics have dealt with the relationship between 
skeletal maturity and intelligence. 1 ' 1 *' 21 Comparisons with 
other psychological factors are relatively scarce. In one of the 
few investigations in this field, Stone and Barker, 20 using the 
age at menavche aa a criterion, found gvoatcr maturity of inter¬ 
ests among girls who were past the mcnarehe, than among pre- 
menarcheal girls of the same age, 

1. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EARLY- AND LATH-MATUR¬ 
ING GROUPS 

The selection of contrasting extreme groups for the present 
study was on the basis of physical maturity assessments by the 
Todd standards for hand and knee. The groups included sixteen 
boys who were most consistently accelerated and sixteen who 
were most consistently retarded during the four and a half years 
for which we had cumulative skeletal x-rays, beginning at an 
average age of fourteen years. The total distribution from which 
these extremes were truncated consisted of ninety cases, a normal 
classroom sample of boys in an urban public school system. 13 

Figure 1 presents the comparative maturity assessments of 

♦The significance ot differences is reported for a given age, based on 
t ratios (Table I); and also for the seriatim dala, based on tiio binomial 
test of significance (sections 2 and 6). 
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the two groups at two age levels; each dot or circle indicates 
the skeletal age for an individual case. Some relevant physical 
data are given in Figure 2, which compares the distribution of 
the two groups in height at three age levels, and also with regard 
to adult height as predicted by the Bayley method.The 
age levels used are grade placements (instead of more restricted 
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Fig. 1. Skeletal Maturity Assessments of Early- and Late-maturing Indi¬ 
viduals, at Ages 14 and 17. 

age intervals) to facilitate comparison with the behavioral data 
which are of greater significance when kept in their original 
contexts. 

On the average, the physically accelerated and the physically 
retarded boys are seen to be of the same age, but are separated by 
about two years in skeletal age (the criterion variable), Although 
some overlapping can be noted (Fig. 2) in the height of individual 
children at each age, the means of the groups (indicated by 
arrows) are widely different. Even as early as eleven years 
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(grade H5 and LG) all of the late-maturing aro shorter than the 
mean for the early-maturing. At the mean ago of fourteen years 
(grade H8 and L9) the distributions show an extreme separation; 
in the later years of adolescence tho differences tend to decrease, 
and the predicted mature heights of the early- and late-maturing 
are very similar. 



Fig. 2, Height Measurements of Early- and Late-maturing Individuals, 

at Four Ages* 

There is also an obvious divergence (with no overlap) when the 
two groups are compared in terms of physical maturity ratings. 
This is seen when Greulich’s five-point standards of maturity* 
are applied to photographs taken at fourteen years of age. Tho 
characteristic rating at this age is 3. Tho mean of sixteen early- 
maturing boya was 4.5 (close to the maximum), with no rating 

* Baaed on ratings of pubic hair and external genitals.’ 
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below 4. The mean of the sixteen late-maturers was 2.0, with 
only two ratings of 3. 

The boys who matured late were relatively very small from 
thirteen to fifteen years. In agreement with Bayley's 2 study of 
body build in relation to skeletal maturing, they were character¬ 
istically slender built and long legged at all ages. Furthermore, 
their strength tests show them to have been relatively weak at 
the ages when they were lagging in size, and their scores in the 
Espenschade tests of athletic ability 0 were in most instances 
below average. The early-maturing boys, on the other hand, 
were usually large, broad-built and strong, and tended to show 
good athletic skill throughout the period of our records. Their 
superiority in strength and physical skills was greatest at ages 
thirteen to fifteen, 12 when their early growth spurt accentuated 
their differences in size as compared with the slower-growing 
average and late-maturing boys. This is in agreement with a 
recent report by H. E. Jones, who presents a variety of data for 
groups of boys in the Adolescent Growth Study, considered in 
relation to static dynamometric strength. Strong boys were 
found to be relatively mature in skeletal age, weak boys were 
immature. 13 


2. SOCIiVL behavior in boys' groups 

The psychological records examined in connection with the 
present study include both observational measures and reputa¬ 
tion scores. We shall present first the ratings made inde¬ 
pendently by three staff members when the boys were in small 
groups (usually six) in a same-sex f free play' situation. These 
will be referred to as ICW (Institute of Child Welfare) ratings.* 
The observations and ratings were concerned, in general, with 
social behavior and personal attributes which are important in 
social relationships. 

The ratings have been converted into standard scores in which 
60 represents the mean of the total group, with an SD of ten 
points. The direction and the degree of a child's deviation from 
the mean of his group are thus expressed in such a way that com¬ 
parisons can readily be made between accelerated and retarded 
subgroups. 


Reference 14 contains a description of the rating scales and procedure. 
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Figure 3 and Figures 6-7 present cumulative standard score 
curves, from ages* twelve to seventeen, for a series of traits 
involving personal appearance, expressiveness, attention-seeking, 
and emotional patterns. As shown in Figure 3, the early- 
maturing are consistently rated as superior in physical attractive¬ 
ness, with average scores which reach their highest value at 
age fifteen. In general, the group is about one SI) above the 



Fig. 3. Mean Standard Scores for Early- and Late-maturing groups, in 
Physical Appearance. 


mean total sample of boys. The late-maturing fall aomewhal 
below the group mean, increasingly so from age twelve to age 
fifteen or sixteen. These differences in attractiveness of physique 
are complexly influenced by factors of size and of body build. 
Early maturing is not only associated witli a more rapid growth 
in height, but also with mesomorphy. 10 The hoys in this group 
tend to be ‘well-built,’ muscular, and athletic.t by contrast, 

*Tho average nges are approxircmlc, I hr groups nt e«i;h ago being based 
on a grado selection, 

t By Sheldon's classification/ 6 the average body-buil<l formula was 
2,8 “4,4 “ 3,6 for the early-maturing; 2.4 — 3.9 — 4.0, for the late-maturing. 
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the more slender, poorly-musclecl build of the Iate-maturers was 
rated as relatively ‘unattractive* by the adult observers. 

When a comparison is made of the androgynic qualities of the 
builds of these two groups, the early-maturers are found to be on 
the average more ‘masculine/ the late-maturers more ‘childish* 
in their build.* As shown in the lower half of Figure 3, early- 
maturing, as might be expected, is also associated with a some¬ 
what greater attention to the amenities of personal grooming. 
This ia expressed in cleanliness, attention to hair and nails, and 
neatness of clothing. 

The difference between the two groups in physical attractive¬ 
ness is most marked at ages fifteen and sixteen. Figure 4 pre- 

APPEARANCE 

© ©ft ©©©ft©© Early) 

~ 1 Maturing 

o o o&8 ooooo oo o o Late J 

30™” 40 50 SO 70 60 
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Fig. 4. Comparative Distributions of Early- and Late-maturing in ‘Appear¬ 
ance * (means indicated by arrows). 

sents comparative distributions at age sixteen for a composite 
based on physique, grooming, and attractiveness of facial appear¬ 
ance. Each circle represents an individual case; the means are 
indicated by arrows. So marked is the separation of the early- 
and late-maturing that all but one of the former fall above the 
average of the latter; only two cases among the late-maturing are 
rated above the central tendency of our total group of boys. 

Another group of traits which may have developmental sig¬ 
nificance are those related to expressiveness. Ratings of ‘ani¬ 
mation 5 and ‘eagerness* are presented in Figure 5. In these 
characteristics the early-maturing are close to the group average) 
but the late-maturing are consistently above the average. Simi¬ 
lar differences were found for other traits involving expressive- 

* The androgyny ratings were made independently, for another study. 4 
‘Asexual’ ratings (deficiency in masculine development) were much more 
common among the late-maturing, occurring in ton cases of this group as 
compared with only two cases in the early-maturing. Constitutional, and 
not merely maturational, factors are involved in these androgynic differences. 
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ness; comparisons were made for behavior defined, at contrasting 
extremes, as talkative-silent; active-stationary; busy-idle; 
peppy-indifferent; and laughing-sober. In each of these the 
early-maturing boys were distributed similarly to the total sample 
of boys, tho late-maturing were consistently on the 'expressive’ 
side of the scale. 

At least two factors aro probably involved in determining 
this deviate position of the late-maturing. The first is a per¬ 
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Fig, 6, Mean Standard Scores for Early- and Late-maturing groups, in 
Expressive Trails, 

aistence of a childish activity pattern. A busy scurrying about 
and noisy interchange of shouts and comments is more character¬ 
istic of pre-adolescence than of later years; the adolescent often 
looks down upon such behavior as undignified, and adopts 
instead the rMe of a lounger, observing with tolerant superiority 
the childish antics of those younger than himself, A second 
factor is a reaction formation to inferiority, Tho ‘active small 
boy 1 may be expressing through his activity not merely a survival 
of an immature culture pattern, but may also use this, as tho 
only technique he knows, to hold the attention of others and to 
compensate for a physioally lesa favored status, 
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In this connection, it is instructive to consider the evidence 
concerning attention-seeking behavior, as presented in Figure 6. 
In the upper half of this figure, the late-maturing boys tend to 
vary around the average in the trait ‘matter-of-factness.* Their 
lowest score is at age sixteen, when they fall on the show-off 1 
side of the scale. In the lower half of the figure, their scores also 
vary around the average on the trait 'unaffectedness.' Again, 
they attain a low score at age sixteen; their expressiveness is 



Fig« 0- Mean Standard Scores of Early- and Late-maturing groups, in 
Attention-seeking Behavior, 

judged to have a more affected quality at ages sixteen and seven¬ 
teen than in the years immediately preceding. Although the 
differences are small, this would be consistent with an interpreta¬ 
tion emphasizing a ‘natural* or ‘childish' expressiveness in the 
earlier years of adolescence, and a more compensatory attention¬ 
seeking expressiveness in the later years. In contrast, the early- 
maturing are at these ages judged to be relatively non-attention- 
seeking:unaffected and matter-of-fact. 

Also pertinent are the ratings for inhibition and relaxation in 
social situations (Figure 7). The late-maturing are relatively 
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uninhibited, but they arc also judged to be relatively tense. At 
age sixteen, the early-maturing arc on the average approximately 
one SD above the group mean, in the direction of ‘relaxation,’ 
and the late-maturing are n similar distance below the mean, 
in the direction of ‘tenseness.* The early-maturing are con¬ 
sistently well-adjusted in this trait, while the late maturing arc 
in most semesters on the less well-adjusted side of the scale. 



Fig. 7. Mean Standard Scores of Early- and Lala-maluring groups, in 
TO motional Patterning. 

Table I presents the significance of tho differences between the 
early- and late-maturing at age sixteen, based on t ratios, For 
all but two traits on this list, differences are significant at the 
five per cent level or better. In these two traits (animation and 
‘uninhibitedness') significant differences are obtained when 
results are considered for all nine semesters in which ratings have 
been recorded, from ages twelve to seventeen, and analyzed in 
terms of the binomial test for consistency.* In attractiveness of 

* Based on tho probability that tho difference in a scries of paired meas¬ 
ures will occur in Ihc sumo direction in a specified proportion of tho instances. 7 
Since tho same subjects arc involved, consistent differences arc interpreted 
as independent of errors in measurement, but llioy nro not necessarily 
independent of initial sampling errors, 
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physique, grooming, and relaxation (higher for the late-maturing) 
differences are in the same direction in each of nine semesters, 
with a significance level of .002, Differences of the same con¬ 
sistency were obtained for a number of other traits not included 
in Figures 3-7; these results show that the late-maturing are 
significantly more busy, more active, more ‘peppy/ and more 
talkative. Differences at the two per cent level (in the same 
direction for eight of the nine semesters) were found for eager¬ 
ness, social initiative, and sociability, in favor of the late-matur¬ 
ing. Differences at the seven per cent level (in the same direction 


Table I.—Mean Standard Scores for Early- and Late- 


maturing 



Early 

Late 

Significance 
of Difference 

Attractiveness of physique 

60.6 

45.0 

.01 

Grooming 

54.6 

49.8 

.05 

Animation 

49.6 

61.2 


Eagerness 

47.9 

59.3 

.05 

Uninhibitedness 

52.5 

60.2 


Matter-of-factness 

60.5 

43,6 

.02 

Unaffectedness 

60.7 

46.2 

.05 

Relaxation 

61.1 

40.6 

.01 


for seven of the nine semesters) occurred in several additional 
traits, indicating a possibly greater tendency for the early- 
maturing to be good-natured, and for the late-maturing to be 
attention-seeking and to enjoy games. 

It may be noted that the two maturational groups show 
similar rather than different records in a number of traits of 
social importance. Thus, they present no marked nor consistent 
differences in observed popularity,’, leadership, prestige, poise, 
assurance, cheerfulness, or social effect on the group.* 

In view of the relation of maturing to physical abilities, and 
of the high valuation placed upon athletic performance in the 

* As previously noted, tlic measures reported up to this point are based 
on behavior among small groups of boys. Somewhat greater prestige 
differences arc'apparent, especially in the later years, when measures refer 
to behavior in mixed groups, or to reputation scores based on votes from 
both boys and girls (considered in a later section). 
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adolescent culture, 23 it is perhaps surprising that differences in 
maturing arc not reflected in such traits aB popularity, leadership, 
or prestige. Case reports"- 13 have made it clear that late- 
maturing is sometimes a primary boui-cc of social and personal 
maladjustment. On the average, however, the late-maturing 
boy succeeds in maintaining a fairly adequate statu 8 among his 
age-mates; very likely he is holped in this by his activity and 
other compensations, and it is also probable that some of the 
early-maturing are handicapped at times by the fact that they 
have outgrown their age group. 

3. deschiptive data 

In Figure 8, which presents unweighted composite values for 
various aspects of expressiveness* at age sixteen, it can bo 
observed that six of the late-maturing boys fall quite outside the 
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Fig. 8, Comparative Distributions of Early- and Late-maturing in Expres¬ 
siveness (incnnB indicated by arrows). 

distribution of the early-maturing. A brief description of each 
of these individuals will provide a move concrete indication of a 
behavior pattern characteristic of nearly half of the physiologi¬ 
cally retarded boys. This pattern of 'boyishness' is fairly well 
illustrated by the case of Tom: 

As a junior high school ‘praftclolcsccnt 1 Tom wab a chubby small boy, 
very rosy of cheek, sparkling-eyed, laughing and dimpled. His gaiety, 
good humor and dynamic activity wore offectivo among his own equally 
boyish friends though most of his age-mates considered him to bo quite 
immaturo in behavior. 

Staff momtars mads tl\o follow mg brief notations 0 n tho comment shoots 
recorded during free play situations (agog indicated in parentheses); 


* The component variables are talkative—silent; notivo— stationary; 
peppy—indiiteront; busy—idle; animated—stolid; eager—listless. 
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(13.4) In the nursery school yard: He seemed as delighted with the 
children of the nursery school as though someone had handed him a litter 
of puppies. 

(13.4) At 'free* play with his own group: Tom played baseball with 
spirit if not with great skill. His activity was accompanied with continuous 
good-natured comments about the progress of tlio game and the ' boners 1 of 
his team-mates, 

(13.9) Talking to another classmate: Tom Saylor chattered to Jim Cohn 
about his new job with as much enthusiasm as if ho had found a gold mine. 
He is paid fifty cents a week to pass out handbills for a grocery store; this 
involves getting up at 6:30 every Friday morning. He was enthusiastic in 
urging Jim to “get in. on it.” The latter’s indifference seemed to him like 
mild insanity. 

(16.4) In senior high school: Still a small boy in comparison with most 
of his classmates, Tom’s immaturity was obvious in many ways. His faco 
was still cherubic, his lively and uninhibited activity more typical of younger 
boys. In the tenth grade nn observer wrote: "He would seem to fit better 
in a junior high than a senior high school setting. Put him in a seventh 
or eighth grade classroom, and his appearance and behavior would be quite 
in keeping with that of the majority of hie classmates.” 

Tom’s clothes were misfits but he was as unconcerned about this as about 
his very dirty hands, although by this time most high school students were 
paying attention to clothes and cleanliness. His voice had not changed, 
as was very evident when he used it argumentatively in card games or 
jocularly in good humored razzing. 

On the playground: Tom played pitching pennies with Ralph (an early- 
maturing boy) and seemed much more emotionally involved than the latter. 
He is often a conspicuous figure in childish souffles; during a friendly tussle 
with several other boys, he was disturbed at finding that he had lost his 
penny. He was ready to cry and fight about this, the only coin he had. 

During most of this period (junior and senior high school) Tom seemed 
not to suffer from introspective misgivings about his adequacy. By some 
magical formula, he apparently had caught and prolonged that legendary 
will-of-the-wisp, ’happy childhood. 1 Tom seemed oblivious to the tide of 
events which swept most of his classmates into an earlier puberty. But 
his euphoric and carefree attitudes were not shown to an equal degree by 
all of the other six late-maturing who were also classified as exceptionally 
’expressive.’ Among these with relatively similar patterns of conspicuous 
and active behavior were several boys who seemed more obviously to bo 
compensating for a sense of physical inadequacy or for Iosb of a social 
prestige which they had enjoyed in earlior years: 

Lonnie was a boy previously described by H. E. Jones 13 as one whoso 
physical deficiencies in Bize and athletic prowess were a persistent source of 
tension and anxiety, His activity pattern was accompanied by excessive 
verbalizations and became more aggressive and compulsive as his status 
with the group declined and his homo situation failed to support him during 
this difficult period. 
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Neal, another Iato-maturer, possessed ft well-knit, athletic build, but was 
too email to play foolbnli or basketball on the team, as lie had always been 
too small to compolo with nn older brother. His activity was chiefly 
limited to using athletic equipment; with other boys in a playground situa¬ 
tion, ho was inclined to bo surly and on Hie defensive. 


Bill and Teddy, two good friends from the Hnnin neighborhood, wore active 
aa nursery school children are active—they climbed, chased each other, hid 
and ran about. Often they were Urn ring lenders in mischievous hiding of 
the clothing or books belonging to other boys, 


Milton was described ns agile and quick, "climbed around like ft monkey," 

" , , . his energy output seems to be twice that of an average healthy boy," 
he 'horsed around’ in mixed group situations. In much of his group play 
he see mod to invite attack, to enjoy being tensed and pummelled. At one 
time, however, he paid a mature classmate ten cents a week to protect him 
from some boys who were pestering him. An undisciplined child of some¬ 
what elderly parents, he was disorganized, often rebellious, spent his energy 
in emotional outbursts as well as in random activity. 

Tha six most 'expressive 1 laLe-mnluring were conspicuous because 
of thair activity in situations involving small groups of boys. They had 
chosen or were forced into what appeared, superficially at least, to bo 
similar patterns of behavior* Yet the factors which determined Iho brond 
aspocts of this behavior pattern were diverse and complex, altering in 
essential ways the derails of the pattern from individual to individual. 

Although expressiveness ns exemplified by trvlkaLivenesa, activity, eager¬ 
ness and ‘pop 1 is a form of behavior which many late-maturing boys easily 
assume or toward which they aro predisposed, examples can ho found of ft 
quite opposite tendency. Two of the la to-maturing boys are to bo found 
near the extromo low end of Urn scale in expressiveness. These boys aro 
brothers—Glenn and Charles. They wore extremely self-con lamed and 
quiet, finding within themselves and tlioir family satisfaeliona in behavior 
which did not require an audience or group participation. 

Both boys were rated as non-attention getting ami matter-of-fact; they 
were unsocial, and judged to have little effect upon their group of con¬ 
temporaries. When most youngsters were seeking social satisfactiona out¬ 
side the family, Glonn and Charles were still enjoying congenial recreational 
interests with their parents. Their summer vacation was n family camping 
trip which involved packing into lonely country where the fishing and 
hunting was good. Glortn's response to the question, "Does your mother go 
camping with you?" was, "Yes, sho likes to get away from people, Loo." 

While in some respects Glenn and Charles racmblod the ourly-nmluring 
boys, their total complex of traits would never lmvo led an observer to 
judge them to be among the mmo grown-up. In addition to having the 
lowest scores among latc-inaturers on 'expressiveness,' these brothers also 
had the lowest scores for 'sociability.' It is rather to bo expected that girls 
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Would bo outside their world. It was not until after they entered college 
that they began to take any initiative about dating girls. The mother, 
concerned with their 'backwardness' in this respect, tried to arrange for 
visits from families with girls of an appropriate age. After one such evening 
she was taken to task by her boys in this fashion; u Don’t ever try that 
again. We didn’t know what to talk about and it wag a terrible bore.” 1 
Glenn and Charles are two boys who were late in reaching physiological 
and skeletal maturity and similarly slow to take on the social behavior of 
their peers. But in their slowness they remained aloof, bolstered by solid 
but solitary interests rather than by the energetic outgoing patterns of 
activity more common among the late-maturing boys of tho study. 


It is obvious that a statistical average which includes the social 
behavior scores of boys as different as Tom and the brothers— 
Glenn and Charles—will provide little understanding of the 
varieties of adjustment patterns adopted by late-maturing boys. 

In analyzing the rating scores of the early-maturers, we find 
no clear-cut subgroup, such as our half dozen of conspicuously 
active little-boy late-maturers. This may be because the more 
grown-up boys are not required to over-react to an inadequate 
physical status and therefore have not tended to develop any 
one typical pattern in relation to this factor. 

4. CLUBHOUSE RECORDS 

Ratings and observations made in mixed group situations 
provide additional material for comparison of these two extreme 
groups of boys. These records were made in a variety of social 
situations, primarily in a clubhouse 10 maintained by the Adoles¬ 
cent Study near the school playground. In this situation it was 
possible to observe and rate a youngster's 'interest in the opposite 
sex/ based on approved behavior, participation in dancing and 
other mixed social situations, and talking about the other sex. 
As might be expected, marked differences were observed in this 
trait: in each of six series of records, beginning afc age 13.5, the 
early-maturing obtained average scores above the group mean, 
and the late-maturing were consistently below the group mean. 
In this as well as in attention-seeking and other expressive 
behavior, a tendency could be noted for the late-maturers to 
show tlieiv widest deviation from the early-maturers during the 
period when they were most different in physical respects; in 
senior high school the apparent differences diminished, but as 
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'will be seen in the subsequent discussion of reputation records, 
the development of a more mature pattern, in the late-maturers, 
does not necessarily imply a prompt change in their status in the 
peer culture. 

The narrative records obtained in the clubhouse situation 
provide evidence of the numerous specific ways in which maturity 
differences are expressed. At a Saturday graduation party 
three of the early-maturers came to the party conspicuously late, 
a mark of sophistication not shown by any of the late-maturers. 
Three others had Saturday jobs, had been working all day and 
were eager to talk to adults about their work. Among the 
observer's comments about the e all y-m a turers were such nota¬ 
tions as 'he dances welT; 'seems to think of himself as an adult'; 
'acts a bit condescending'; 'reserved, little energy output'; 'Ran 
sat in the comer and flirted with Myra'; ' cheek-to-cheek danc- 
ing'; 'gay and assured, tried to cut in,' 

In contrast, these phrases described some of the boys who were 
of the same age but were late-maturing: 'the first time I've ever 
seen him with a girl'; 'he held his head tensely while dancing'; 
'didn’t dance at all'; 'acted extremely silly'; 'Ronnie admitted he 
had been to only three dances before'; 'Claude showed a beaming 
countenance at all times'; 'began to wiggle and giggle.' 

5. REPUTATION WITH CLASSMATES 

Another source of evidence concerning adolescent behavior and 
status is from the Reputation Test. For the same age range 
represented in Figures 3-7, data are available from a series of 
tests in which classmates were asked to write down the name of 
anyone in the class conforming to certain descriptions, 23 For 
example, “Here is someone who finds it hard to sit still in class," 
or at the other extreme, “Here is someone who can work quietly 
without moving around in his seat." Scores were obtained by 
determining the percentage of times a person was mentioned on 
a given trait description, and these measures were then trans¬ 
formed into standard scores in which 60 represented the 'indif¬ 
ference point' (indicating no mentions at either extreme of the 
trait). Reputation scores are less differentiating than ratings; 
they tend to identify outstanding individuals, but may fail to 
distribute the middle range of cases who receive few or no men¬ 
tions from their classmates. As a result differences between 
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early- and late-maturing in average reputation scores are less 
marked than in average ratings by adults'*. However, a number 
of traits show differences which occur in the same direction on 
six testings, and are significant by the binomial test. 

The late-maturing are consistently more Attention-getting/ 
more 'restless/ more 'assured in class/ more 'talkative/ less 
'grown-up/ and less likely to have older friends. On live out of 
six tests they are more 'bossy/ and less 'good-looking/ 

Less consistency is found for traits which have been established 
as especially important for adolescent prestige. On judgments of 

Table II,— Mean Standard Scores von Reputation Traits 

Early-maturing Late-maturing 


Attention-getting 

48.1 

52,2 

Restlessness 

46.3 

52.9 

Talkativeness 

47.D 

53.0 

Bossiness 

47.1 

52.6 

Assurance in class 

46.0 

50.0 

Popularity 

54.0 

50.7 

Leadership 

51.3 

47.6 

Humor (about self) 

53.5 

48.7 

Having older friends 

56.2 

42.3 

Good appearance 

64.4 

49.3 


'popular/ 'leader/ 'friendly/ ‘daring/ 'active in games/ and 
'humor about self/ the late-maturing stand relatively well until 
the middle period of junior high school, and then tend to drop to 
lower status. 

Table II presents a comparison of average standard scores for 
the two groups in the H10 and L 11 grades. The differences are 
not statistically significant but they present a picture which is in 
general similar to that already found in the observations by 
adults: the late-maturing appear as assertive (in a small-boy 
extroverted way) but at this age are somewhat lower in prestige 
traits. 

At the earlier ages the more active and energetic of those in 
the late-maturing group were not unsuccessful in winning social 
recognition, But the early-maturing were much more likely 
to get and maintain the kind of prestige accorded to athletes and 
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officeholders. Two of the sixteen early-maturing boys became 
student body presidents, one was president of the boys’ club 
(a position next in importance to that of student body president), 
several were elected to committee chairmanships, and four 
attained outstanding reputations as athletes. The sixteen late- 
maturing boys produced only one somewhat ‘important* office¬ 
holder (a class vice-president), and one athlete. 

6. CONCLUSIONS 

A general picture emerges from the various ratings and charac¬ 
terizations of these two contrasting groups of boys. Those 
who are physically accelerated are usually accepted and treated 
by adults and other children as more mature. They appear to 
have relatively little need to strive for status. From their 
ranks come the outstanding student* body leaders in senior high 
school. In contrast, the physically retarded boys exhibit many 
forms of relatively immature behavior: this may be in part 
because others tend to treat them as the little boys they appear 
to be. Furthermore, a fair proportion of these boys give evi¬ 
dence of needing to counteract their physical disadvantage in 
some way—usually by greater activity and striving for atten¬ 
tion, although in some cases by withdrawal. 

In interpreting the relationships reported above, it must be 
borne in mind that we have used somewhat imperfect tools, and. 
that a more complete psychological study of each individual 
could be expected to reveal maturity differences in manifest 
traits and in behavior dynamics which are not clearly shown in 
the comparisons we have been able to make. The question may 
also be raised as to the adequacy of our criterion for selecting the 
early- and late-maturing, 

It is doubtful if any single event in the maturing process for 
boys can be compared in psychological importance to the menar- 
che in girls. Skeletal age, as a measure of maturing, is relatively 
satisfactory with regard to reliability and stability. It is 
applicable at all ages from birth to adulthood, and is therefore 
well adapted to longitudinal studies of the same individuals 
throughout their period of growth. But skeletal age is rovealed 
only by x-ray. Individual differences in this variable are hidden, 
and hence have received no cultural value-assessments. Feel¬ 
ings of perplexity or inferiority may arise, in relation to early or 
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late skeletal maturing, only in so far as skeletal age is related 
to other physical features (such as size, strength, primary or 
secondary sexual characteristics) or to psychological changes in 
adolescence.* 

It is not surprising that those who are retarded in skeletal 
development should often be directly aware of other aspects of 
physical retardation, and it is not surprising that this should 
lead to anxiety. We have seen, however, that there are many 
complicating factors, which make it difficult to predict the course 
which any individual adjustment will take. Some of our late- 
maturing boys enjoyed a degree of personal security, and status 
in other areas, which helped to balance their temporary physical 
inadequacies. A boy like Lonny, whose support at home was 
withdrawn at the same time that his retardation in growth 
became important, had a more serious problem than Tom, whose 
general security was adequate. Some of the early-maturing 
boys with fine physiques, nevertheless had disturbing accom¬ 
paniments of rapid growth (such as severe acne), which tended to 
offset other advantages. 

Our findings give clear evidence of the effect of physical matur¬ 
ing upon behavior. Perhaps of greater importance, however, is 
the repeated demonstration of the multiplicity of factors, psycho¬ 
logical and cultural as well as physical, which contribute to the 
formation of basic personality patterns. 
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A STUDY OP RATIONALIZATION 

ROBERT COBB MYERS 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N. J. 

I 

Early in October, 1947, we administered an attitude-interest 
questionnaire to the members of the freshman class of an eastern 
women's college who had been admitted to the college just three 
weeks before. We will call these our postadmission respondents. 
Subsequently in 1947, and throughout the spring and summer of 
1948, we administered the same questionnaire to applicants 
desiring to enter this college as freshmen in the fall of 1948. 
These girls answered the questionnaire at the same time as they 
were completing their usual application papers. The admissions 
office of the college selected the new freshman class from among 
these applicants without recourse to the questionnaire responses. 
After this selection had been made, we segregated the question¬ 
naires of the successful applicants for analysis. We will call 
these our preadmission respondents.* Altogether, there were 
three hundred sixty-two preadmission respondents, and three 
hundred fifty-five post-admission respondents. 

The questionnaire contained one hundred forty-five attitude- 
interest items in the following areas: motivations for going 
to college, study habits and teacher relations, interpersonal 
relations and interests. Answers were given on equal-appearing- 
interval scales of various lengths: twenty-nine items being pro¬ 
vided with four possible responaes, ninety items having five 
possible responses, and the remaining twenty-six items having 
seven possible responses. Examples of items having different 
response scales follow: 


* These data were gathered as part of a larger study of nonin telle ctual 
factors in collegiate achievement being financed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The questionnaire was developed, pretested and 
administered under the general direction of H. S. Conrad. The insights of 
the following research staff members of the Educational Testing Service 
have been particularly helpful in analyses of the completed questionnaires: 
t). G. Schultz, W. B. Schrader, B. F. Green, Jr. 
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Four Response Scale 

Item Example: How appealing would it be to you to join a 
group discussion on strategy for strengthening the United 
Nations? 

Possible Responses: 

1. Not at all interested 

2. Only slightly interested. 

3. Moderately interested. 

4. Warmly or quite interested. 

First Five Response Scale 

Item Example: Plow important was this reason in causing 
you to apply for admission to this college: The atmosphere is 
favorable to serious study? 

Possible Responses: 

1. Does not apply or is of no importance. 

2. Of slight importune 0. 

3. Of moderate importance. 

4. Of considerable importance. 

5. Of great importance. 

Second Five Response Scale 

Item Example: Do you feel that most teachers give you a 
“fair break'*? 

Possible Responses: 

1. Yes. 

2. Probably yes. 

3. Uncertain. 

4. Probably no. 

5. No. 

Seven Response Scale 

Item Example: Do you feel discouraged after a session of 
studying ? 

Possible Responses: . 

1. Never. 

2. Very seldom. 

3. Rather seldom. 

4. Sometimes. 

5. Frequently. 

6. Usually. 

7. Always. 
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II 

When the average responses of the preadmission cases were 
compared item by item with the average responses of the post¬ 
admission cases, we found that they differed significantly (CR of 
2.00 or higher) in ninety, or sixty-two per cent, of the one hundred 
forty-five possible items. Table I shows the critical ratios which 
were found in this comparison. 


Table I.—Critical Ratios of Questionnaire Item: Response 
Differences between 362 Preadmission Respondents and 
355 Postadmission Respondents 


CR 

Questionnaire Items 

Cumulative Total 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

14.00-15.99 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

12.00-13.99 

i 

i 

2 

2 

10.00-11.99 

2 

i 

4 

3 

8.00- 9.99 

4 

3 

8 

6 

6.00- 7.99 

5 

3 

13 

9 

4.00- 5.99 

28 

19 

41 

28 

2.00- 3.99 

49 

34 

90 

' 02 

Below 2.00 

55 

38 

145 

100 


In attempting to explain response differences of this magnitude 
between the Class of 1952 (preadmission respondents) and the 
Class of 1951 (postadmission respondents) one is faced with 
several options: 

I) The differences reflect true attitudinal differences between 
the two groups which might be explained because: 

(A) The groups might have come from different backgrounds 
and therefore were drawn from different populations. 

(B) The preadmission students (Class of 1952) answered the 
questionnaire, on the average, several months after the post 
admission students (Class of 1951). 

(C) At the time the preadmission students answered the 
questionnaire they were, on the average, about six months 
younger than the postadmission students had been. 
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(D) The preadmission students might have based their answers 
upon, experience in high school, whereas the postadmisaion stu¬ 
dents might have based their replies upon experience in college 
(although they had had only three weeks of such experience at 
the time they filled in the questionnaire). 

II) The differences do not reflect true attitudinal differences, 
but are simply an artifact which results because: 

(A) The preadmission students answered the questionnaire 
in isolation, while tlie post admission students answered in group 
situations. 

(B) The preadmission students were undhr greater pressuro 
to rationalize their responses since they had not yet achieved the 
goal of college entrance which they were seeking. 

This list of possible plausible hypotheses illustrates once again 
the well-known difficulty that one can never statistically prove 
anything in social science; the best one can do is to find that the 
possibility of a given hypothesis being true lias not been die- 
proven. From our statistics alone we have certainly not dis- 
proven that any of the listed factors may not be at the root of 
the preadmission-post admission response differences which wo 
found. Although the magnitude of the differences may not by 
itself be able to resolve this dilemma, we can turn to the contont of 
the items and judge which hypothesis seems to make the most 
Bense, or be the most plausible, when compared to the quality of 
the differences. 

We have carefully considered all the hypotheses in relation to 
the quality of the differences and have come to the conclusion 
that the hypothesis which seems to make the data as a whole 
hang together is the one which has been listed above as 11(B). 
In another place* the writer has paraphrased Wallin to arrive at 
the general theorem that: “The interposition of a qualifying 
examination for a desired goal will ordinarily shift overtly 
expressed opinions in the direction deemed to be in conformance 
with achievement of the goal, i.e., in the direction of one's 
stereotype of the ideal goal achiever.” When the pattern of the 
quality of the pxeadmisaion-postadmission differences within the 
ninety significant items is closely studied it appears clear that 
the preadmission respondents rationalized their responses in 
accordance with this theorem, 

* C. Myers, **The Academic Overachiover; Stereotyped Aspects , n 
Journal of Experimental Education, March, 1050, 
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We will now set down the qualitative differences found in the 
ninety significant items so that the reader himself may judge to 
what extent the hypothesis of greater preadmission raiionali^a* 
tion seems to be the most plausible. 

QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PREADMISSION AND POST- 
, ADMISSION responses 

1 . Motivations for Going to College 

A) Preadmission respondents gave greater emphasis than post- 
admission respondents to these reasons: 

Going to college trains one for community leadership, provides 
educational extra-curricular activities, gives training in sociability 
through living in dormitories or sorority houses, provides an 
opportunity of making a great many new friends and these 
friends are valuable help in post graduation job hunting, gives 
opportunity to learn more about a great many interesting things, 
improves one's conversational ability. 

Choice of this particular college was made because respondent 
had always planned to go here, the atmosphere is favorable to 
serious study, the college has high intellectual standards and is 
strong in one's chosen major field of study, one benefits from the 
desirable social background as well as a good education, many 
girls from the best families go to this kind of college and the type 
of girl one would wish to associate with socially goes here, most 
of one's friends go here, the college is not coeducational and it is 
known for its attractive girls, it gets one away from home, the 
type of man desired as a husband will prefer a girl who has gone 
here, and future children will be proud that their mother went 
to this college. * 

B) Preadmission respondents gave less emphasis than post¬ 
admission respondents to these reasons: 

College is a- good place to meet a desirable husband, there is not 
much to do at home, and expectations of family and friends 
necessitate college attendance. The tuition and other expenses 
at this particular college are comparatively low. 


* It should bo noted here that although the college is an eastern liberal 
arts college, it is connected with a state university, draws its students from 
a broad cross-section of high-achool graduates, and is by no means an 
'exclusive eastern girls' school, 1 
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2. Teacher Relations and Study Habits 

A) Preadmission respondents presented greater agreement 
than postadmission respondents that they: 

Had liacl teachers who generally explained things clearly, but 
that when something was not clear they asked the teacher about 
it, had teachers who gave them a “fair break, M who seemed to care 
whether the students learned or not, and who stimulated the 
students to think about their courses, agreed with their teachers 
on what was considered important in then 4 courses, had teachers 
who paid attention to thorn as individuals and who had made 
assignments clear, and that their teachers have appeared to like 
and enjoy the subjects that they teach. 

Followed a study-plan or study-schedule, estimated prior to 
study periods about how much they were going to accomplish in 
the time available for each subject, and used odd moments (like 
time between classes) to review wliat they had learned, would be 
able to maintain an average of five hours per day of study in col¬ 
lege if it were expected of them, believed that most of their school 
work had been rather closely related to their vocational goals, 
thought that examination grades really showed what one know 
about a subject, believed that school marks or grades were gen¬ 
erally useful and fair, but had confidence in their ability to pass an 
examination at tire end of a course without studying for the 
exam p felt that the higher the grades a girl gets in college the more 
she will amount to after college and that grades are one of the 
most important aspects of school work, believed that the more 
one knows the more money one will eventually have. 

B) Preadmission respondents presented less agreement than 
postadmission respondents that they: 

Had found it difficult to understand what their teachers were 
4 driving at* in class, had teachers who failed to allow enough time 
to get assignments completed, found that their teachers had been 
unfair to them, and felt after an examination as if they had been 
tricked, accomplished more in courses where the teacher took a 
personal interest in them. 

Lacked confidence in their ability to do satisfactory academic 
work, felt discouraged after a session of studying, and worried 
about their course work, rend slowly, found it difficult to make up 
missed assignments and experiments or to get their daily assign¬ 
ments done on time* felt that much of what they had been learn¬ 
ing in school was wasted effort and that many courses offered in 
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college are not useful to a woman, found it was easy for someone 
to persuade them to do something else instead of studying and 
thought that anyone who studies most of the time is a ‘grind/ 
were able to study some subjects considerably better than others 
and liked practical subjects better than theoretical subjects, 
found that they spent too much time studying one subject and 
then had to hurry through the others, studied much more effi¬ 
ciently under the pressure of immediate necessity and thought 
that ‘ cramming 7 was the best practical way to get good grades on 
a final examination. 

3. Interpersonal Relations and Interests 

A.) Preadmission respondents rated these attributes of girl 
friends as being more important than the postadmission respond¬ 
ents rated them: 

Mutual curricular and extra-curricular interests, good thinker 
(independent and original), has interesting ideas on current 
affairs and well-cultivated tastes in literature, interested in 
politics, mutual interests in similar business or professional 
career, and keeps appointments on time. 

They also indicated greater interest than the post admission 
group in these discussion topics: 

Communism in theory and practice, peacetime uses of atomic 
energy in industry, some needed civic improvements, defects of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index, regula¬ 
tion of labor unions by law, current developments in U, S. foreign 
policy, strategy for strengthening the United Nations, the housing 
shortage, rival techniques of color photography in motion pic¬ 
tures, travel by airplane vs. railroad, and a recent popular novel. 

B) Preadmission respondents rated these attributes of girl 
friends as being less important than postadmission respondents 
rated them: 

Interested in dating, gay and carefree (doesn't take life too 
seriously), and lacks enthusiasm for the serious ‘career-minded' 
kind of girl. 

They also indicated less interest than the post admission group 
in these discussion topics: 

How to pick a husband, peculiarities of one's school teach¬ 
ers, and recent news of happenings among one's friends or 
acquaintances. 

After reviewing the quality of the preadmission-postadmission 
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response differences, we see that the preadmission respondents 
preponderantly represented themselves as being more sober and 
industrious, better adjusted to the requirements of teachers, 
studying and examinations, having sounder motivations for col¬ 
lege and presumably more acceptable reasons for wanting to 
attend this particular college, and more interested in having 
friends and discussions on the serious rather than the carefree 
side. That this is a result of greater rationalization on the part 
of the preadmission group, rather than representative of 'true' 
differences, we have little doubt. * 

III 

Not only did the preadmission respondents give responses 
which they appeared to rationalize as indicating 'bettor ; attitudes 
on their part, but they also gave more extreme responses than 
did the post admission group. This situation was anticipated, 
and stems from the hypothesis that overtly expressed opinions 
are apt to bo more extreme when based upon rationalization than 
when based upon reality.! The ninety questionnaire items 
which had distinguished between the preadmission-post admission 
responses with a CR of 2.00 or higher were, accordingly, tested 
against the following theorem: Considering that every question¬ 
naire item was provided with a response continuum having a 
'pro' terminus and a 'con* terminus, then whichever terminus, 
or pole, the average postadmission response falls nearer, the 
average preadmission response should fall still nearer (i.e., the 

* One is reminded of the earlier report of Simpson that" there is a tendency 
for penitentiary inmates to rate themselves higher than college students in 
the possession of generally desirable personality traits.” (It. M, Simpson, 
"Self-rating of Prisoners Compared with that of College Students/' Journal 
of Social Psychology t 1933, 4, 404-467.) Simpson’s prisoners wanted 'out'; 
our preadmission students wanted ‘in.’ 

t The conventional interpretation of extremeness of response is that it 
indicates greater intensity of opinion. Among tho most recent to present 
this viewpoint is StoufTor who postulates that: "People with the most 
extreme opinions, pro or con, also tend to hold these opinions with the 
greatest intensity. 11 (Samuel Stouffor ot ah, The American Soldier , Vol. I, 
Adjustment During Army Life } Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1949, p. 43). This viewpoint may bo sound so long as one is referring to 
covertly held opinions only. However, when ono is discussing overtly 
expressed opinions, tho hypothesis that greater extremeness of reap on so 
indicates greater rationalization may be equally valid, depending upon tho 
social situations under which the responses being compared wore obtained. 
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direction of the preadmission response from the postadmission 
response should be further toward the terminus closest to the 
post admission response). The result of this test showed that the 
conditions of the theorem had been met in the case of sixty-two 
(sixty-nine per cent) of the ninety significant questionnaire items. 
According to the Sign Test advanced by Dixon and Mood* we 
can consider our theorem of extremeness of response on the part 
of the preadmission respondents to have been upheld at the one 
per cent level of significance. 

A precise illustration of this situation would have involved 
determining experimentally what Stouffer would call a li region of 
relative indiff©rence’' on the continuum for the entire group of 
respondents, and then demonstrating that the responses of pre¬ 
admission students tended to be further removed from this 
region than those of postadmission students. But, lacking this, 
we arbitrarily selected the midpoint of each response continuum 
as most likely being representative of relative indifference. 
Reference may be made to Table II for an illustration of our 
method. Here are presented 16 significant items, from a section 
with a five-place response continuum, in the same sequence as 
they appeared in the questionnaire. Using the mid-point 
answer (“ Uncertain ”) as a reference point, one notes that in the 
case of 10 of these 15 items the direction and place of the arrow 
shows that the conditions of our theorem of extremeness of 
response on the part of the preadmission group have been met. 
In the case of 5 of these 15 items the conditions have not been 
met. 


IV 

An interesting by-product of this investigation has been the 
provocative finding that the magnitude of the Critical Ratio of 
the difference between the preadmission and postadmission 
responses seems to be directly related to the length of the response 
continuum which was provided for each item. Earlier in this 
paper we mentioned that, of the one hundred forty-five items in 
the questionnaire, twenty-nine had been provided with four 
possible equal-appearing-interval responses, ninety with five 
possible responses, and twenty-six with seven possible responses. 
When the data presented in Table I arc broken down by these 

* W. J. Dixon and A, M. Mood, "The Statistical Sign Test, 1 ' Journal oj 
the American j Statistical Association , 1946, 41, 667-666. 



TABLE II.*-ILUJ0TRATINO THEOREM OF COMPARATIVE ECTREMBNESS OF BEBTONSB OH THE 
PART OF PREADMISSION JUJ5P0HDENT6 


cn 


Responses 

[Moan reaponoo of Postadmission students 
iTiflioatod by long lino (|)f that? of Pre- 
adcdDBioTi students by uhoft line (O* 
Arrow indicaten direction of difference*) 


YES 


PROBABLY 

YES 


UNCER¬ 

TAIN 


PROBABLY 

NO 


IfO 


Do you feel you aocomplioh 
more in aouroec where the 
tdacher takes a personal 
interest in you? 

3-57 

Do you like, practical subjects 
more than, theoretical sub¬ 
jects? 

3.70 

Are you able to otudy oome 
subjects conaiderably bett&f 
than other subjects? 

3,39 

Have your teachers seemed to 
care whether the studenta 
“learned or uat? 

4,30 

J )0 you read a lowly? 

5.62 

Do you think that the more 
you Know the more money you 
will eventually have? 

2.42 

If it were expected of you* 
vould you he able to maintain 
an average cf 5 hours j>er day 
of study in college? 

7*92 

Xn general, have your teach¬ 
ers J>tinulated the students 
to think about theit' courses? 

5.46 

Do you feel that the higher 
the grade b a girl get b in 
collego tho more oho will 
sJHOUnt to after college? 

9-50 

Has moat of your school work 
been rather closely related 
to your vocational goal? 

3.14 

Do you place importance on 
tho Idea that your college 
career will train you to par¬ 
ticipate actively in your 
community? 

2.61 

Do you think that anyone who 
studies most of the time is 
a ''grind"? 

2,63 

Do you feel that most teacher 
jji\» you a "fair break"? 

' 5.76 

Do you oonBider graded one of 
the aoet important aspect* of 
school work? 

i 

2.25 

j 

Do,you agree that "oranming" 
is the best practical vay to 
get good grades on a fine! 
examination? 

3 . 7 ** 
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Table III,—Critical Ratios of Questionnaire Item Response 
Differences between 362 Preadmission Respondents 
and 355 Postadmission Respondents, by Length 
of Response Continuum 


Length of Continuum 


CR 

4 Responses 

i 

5 Responses 

7 Responses 


1 

Number 
of Items 

Per 

Cent 

Number 
of Items 

Per 

Cent 

Number 
of Items 

Per 

Cent 

14.00-15.99 
12.00-13.99 
10.00-11.99 
8.00- 9,99 



i 

3 

1 

3 


4 

4 

8 

12 

8 

6.00- 7.99 
4.00- 5.99 

2 

7 

15 

17 

ii 

42 

12 

41 

32 

36 

5 

19 

2.00- 3.99 
Below 2.00 

15 

52 

39 

43 

i 

4 

Total 

29 

100 

90 

100 

26 

100 


three different response continua, we find the situation shown 
below in Table III. 

The difference in distribution of CR’s between items having a 
four-response continuum and those having a seven-response con¬ 
tinuum ia significant (CR = 4.32); also significant is the differ¬ 
ence between the CR's of the five-response items and the seven- 
response items (CR = 3,55). The difference in distribution of 
CR's between the four-response and the five-response items would 
generally be considered not to be significant (CR = 1.71). 

We realize, of course, that these rather striking differences may 
be a function of differences in item content between the various 
sections of fche questionnaire.* However, there was a good deal 
of overlap in content between items having different lengths of 

* This problem will not be resolved satisfactorily until wo, or some other 
experimenters, have had an opportunity to try out items having different 
lengths of response continua, but exactly the same item content, on matched 
samples of respondents. 
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response continua, and we suspect that the differences are, at 
least to some degree, a function of the length of the response 
continuum. To us, a reasonable explanation of this phenomenon 
would seem to be that there is a greater reluctance on the part of 
attitude-interest respondents to select a terminal (most extreme) 
response than some other optional response provided on a ques¬ 
tionnaire. In the case of a seven-response item, the terminal 
responses can be avoided and still leave live responses from which 
to choose, thus allowing discrimination to that degree. However, 
in the cose of a four-response item, if the terminal responses aro 
avoided the respondent is left with only two options between 
which to choose, thus allowing but minimal opportunity for 
discrimination. 

Using present Critical Ratio formulas, one might attempt to 
find the optimum length of the response continuum to yield the 
largest possible CR's for response differences between any two 
differentiated groups. Or, approaching the problem from 
another direction, one might set out to determine how the Critical 
Ratio formulas should be modified so that the CR will be held 
constant when nothing varies except the length of the response 
continuum. 

SUMMARY 

An attitude-interest questionnaire was especially designed for 
administration to entering female college freshmen. It has been 
administered to the members of two successive freshman classes 
at an eastern women's liberal arts college; in one case shortly 
after the Btudenta had been admitted to the college, and in the 
other case when the students were applying for admission. 
Of one hundred forty-five items in the questionnaire, the answers 
given to ninety were found to discriminate significantly (CR of 
2,00 or higher) between the preadmission and postadmission 
groups. A qualitative analysis of these differences appeared to 
indicate that the preadmission respondents were more inclined 
to rationalize their responses than were the postadmission 
respondents. It was also found that the preadmission group 
gave more extreme responses, and this was shown to be significant 
at the one per cent level. Prom a subsidiary finding the question 
is raised as to whether or not differences found in magnitude of 
CR's may be a function of the different lengths of response 
continua provided for different section of items. 



HOSTILITY, COMMUNICATION, 

AND INTERNATIONAL TENSION: 

II. SOCIAL GROUP BACKGROUNDS 

HARRY A. GRACE 
University of Illinois 

A. HYPOTHESES AND INTRODUCTION 

This study is designed to find what relationships exist among 
expressions of hostility in three kinds of social situations: every¬ 
day, professional (teaching), and international situations. The 
hypotheses are that: (a) different categories of hostile responses 
exist in given social situations; (b) measures of hostility among 
the three different kinds of social situations are related; and (c) 
there are differences in social backgrounds between those groups 
scoring at the extremes in types of social situations and categories 
of hostility. The development of the instrument used in this 
study, a discussion of its reliability, and of the results which refer 
to hypotheses (a) and (b) are reported in an earlier paper. 5 This 
paper is concerned with the results of the comparisons of the social 
backgrounds of subjects scoring at the extremes on this inventory. 

33. METHOD AND PROCEDURE 

The instrument used in this study includes short verbal situa¬ 
tions in three fields * of social behavior: (a) everyday, (b) profes¬ 
sional (teaching), and (c) international. Everyday situations 
include stubbing one's toe, having a letter returned unmailed, etc. 
Professional situations concern problems of classroom discipline, 
student-teacher relations, etc. International situations center 
about relations between the United States and other countries, 
and include such things as the death of an American in China, 
the British tax on American films, etc. 

After a preliminary test four categories! of hostile response 
were formed: autohostile, (expression of hostility against the self 
or the in-group), laissez-faire (allowing the action to continue 
without interference by the subject), verbal-heterohostile, (using 
verbal abuse against a target away from the self or in-group), and 

* Hereafter these areas of social behavior will bo called fields. 

] Hereafter these responses will be referred to as categories. 

1(31 
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direct-hetorohostile (directly attacking a target other than the 
self)* 

Thirty situations in each of the throe fields with the four cate¬ 
gories in random order after each situation were given to two 
hundred ten students at Teachers College, Columbia University 
in the spring of 1948. The average age of the group was thirty- 
one* The group was heterogeneous in background, having come 
from all parts of the country. The following social background 
data were solicited anonymously: sex, ago, marital status, 
veteran status, parents' nation of birth, subject's nation of birth, 
parents' annual income,* subject's annual income,* parents' 
occupation,* subject's occupation,* and subject's political and 
religious preferences. (See Table I.) 

c. RESULTS 

After the item analysis there remained twenty-two situations 
in each field for final scoring, a total of sixty-six situations. The 
reliability, validity, and differences among the various fields, 
categories, and field-categoriesf aro discussed in other papers. lili 
Since the relationships between fields and categories are impor¬ 
tant for full understanding of the importance of social group 
backgrounds, the data are summarized below. 

The three fields were not found to be significantly different 
from each other. The categories of hostility, however, differ 
very significantly from each other. The subgroup interaction, 
represented by the field-categories, also showed significant 
differences, 

Social backgrounds of the high twenty per cent and the low 
twenty per cent of the subjects scoring in each of the field-cate¬ 
gories were compared. J A difference of twenty-two percentage 
points is necessary for significance on the five per cent level, and 
twenty-eight percentage points' difference is necessary for sig¬ 
nificance on the one per cent level. 18 Eighteen percentage 
points' difference has been taken as approaching significance on 


* These data could not be included since so many of these questions wero 
unanswered by the subjects, 

t The word field-category refers to the relationship bofcwcon any field and 
any one of the four categories, c. g., overyday-autohostile, international- 
verb al-heterohostile, etc. 

X Full table of these data may be found in 4 . 
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Table I.—Summary Table of the Socioeconomic Groups 
Represented in this Study. Raw Numbers are 
Given in the First Column. The Percentage 
Falling in Each Classification is Given in 
the Second Column. Totals Which 
Do Not Equal N or 100 Per Cent 
Are the Result of Ommissions. 

Sex Raw Number Per Cent of Sample 


Female 

125 

60 

Male 

S3 

40 

Marital Status 

Married 

65 

31 

Single 

145 

69 

Veteran Status 

Non-Veteran 

119 

57 

Veteran 

91 

43 

Parents 7 Place of Birth 

Outside United States 

71 

34 

Inside United States 

137 

65 

Subject’s Place of Birth 

Outside United States 

14 

07 

Inside United States 

193 

92 

Political Preference 

Republican 

44 

21 

Democrat 

74 

35 

Liberal 

26 

12 

None 

47 

23 

Progressive 

10 

05 

Independent 

09 

04 

Religion 

Roman Catholic 

38 

18 

Protestant 

107 

51 

Jewish 

29 

14 

None 

21 

10 

Agnostic and Atheist 

08 

04 

Occupation* 

Parents 7 Income* 

Subjects Income* 

N - 210 

* Insufficient responses. 
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Table II.— Summary of Social Background Differences 
Discussion is Given in the Text* 


A Republicans 

B Democrats 

C Progressives 

E 

P I 


E P 

r 

E P I 

H a 

a 

H 



II A 

L 

— a 

L 

—a 


L -A 

H 

-V 

H 

V 


II 

L -v 


L 



L —v 

II 

d 




h 

L -d 





L -d 

D Second 

E Protestants 

F Roman 

Generation 




Catholics 

E 

P I 


E P 

i 

E P I 

H 

A A 

H 

a a 


H v 

L —A. 


L 


— a 

L 

H l 

l 

H 


+L 


L 

—l 

L 

—L 





H 


V 




L 

-V 





H 


+D 




L 

-D 



G Non-religious 


H Veterans 

J Married 

E 

P I 


E P 

I 

E P I 

H 


H 


a 

H L 

L 

D -D 

L 

— a —a 


L -L 


K Females 

E P I 
H L 

L -L 

H D 

L —D 

* Capital letters denote relative relationships between fields. II and t> 
refer to high and low groups. E, P, and I rofor to everyday, professional, 
and international fields. A, L, V, D, both loivor case and capitals, refer to 
autohostile, laissez-faire, vorbal-heterohostile, and diroot-hotorohostilo 
categories. 
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the five per cent level. In the summary (Table II) only those 
data which approach significance on the five per cent level, or 
which are significant on the five or one per cent levels have been 
included. These data reinforce themselves in various propor¬ 
tions which may be derived from the raw data. 

Republicans tend to be autohostile in everyday and profes¬ 
sional situations, but not in international situations, They are 
not very verbal-heterohostile in international situations, but they 
are more often that way in international situations than in every¬ 
day situations. Republicans are not direct-heterohostile in 
everyday situations, but they are directly heterohostile in the 
international field. (Subtable A.) 

According to the data presented in Subtable B, Democrats 
are verbally heterohostile in everyday situations. They are 
not autohostile in professional situations for the sample tested. 

Progressives tend to be autohostile in international situations, 
but much less autohostile in the everyday field. In the inter¬ 
national field, the Progressives are neither verbally nor directly 
heterohostile. (See Sub table C.) 

Subtable D represents the data regarding the second-genera¬ 
tion Americans, They do not tend to be autohostile in every¬ 
day affairs, but they are autohostile in professional and inter¬ 
national affairs, They are laissez-faire in the everyday and 
professional fields, but not in the international field, 

Protestants show autohostility in everyday and professional 
situations, but they are not autohostile in international situa¬ 
tions. They are much more laissez-faire in international situa¬ 
tions than in professional situations. Protestants are more 
verbally heterohostile in the international field than in the pro¬ 
fessional field. They are much more directly heterohostile in 
the international field than in the everyday field, (See Sub¬ 
table E.) 

Roman Catholics tend to be very vorbal-heterohostile in the 
international field. (See Subtable F.) 

Subtable G shows that the non-religious group is low in direct- 
heterohostility in both the professional and international fields, 
although it is even less directly heterohostile in the international 
field than in the professional field. 

Subtable H concerns the veterans in this sample. They are 
not autohostile in the everyday and professional fields, but more 
autohostile in the international field. The non-veterans are 
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less autohostile in the international field than in the everyday 
and professional fields. 

Married people are more laissez-faire in professional than in 
everyday situations. (Subtable J.) 

Women are more laissez-faire in the everyday field than the 
international field, In addition, they are more directly hotcro- 
hostile in professional than everyday situations, Men react in 
the opposite direction from women in these two dimensions, 
(Subtable K.) 

D, DISCUSSION 

Reliability —'To summarize the discussion on reliability of tho 
instrument used in this study, it is suggested that in some fields 
(e. g., everyday and professional) individuals have developed 
generalized responses, whereas in the international field more 
specific responses are forthcoming. 

Laissez-faire behavior seems to be a generalized tendency for 
operations in all of the fields tested. 

Fields and Categories .—The three fields (everyday, professional, 
and international) appear to be subfields of the general area of 
human social behavior. Significant differ cnees do not appear 
between the fields. The categories (autohostile, laissez-faire , 
verbal-heterohostile, and diroct-hatoohostilo) mo highly signifi¬ 
cantly different from each other. The subgroup interaction 
(field-categories) is statistically significantly different. High 
scorers in a given category in one field tend to be high scorers in 
the same category in the other fields. 3 jOw scorers in a given 
category in one field tend to be low scorers in that category in 
other fields. 

Social Background Data .—These data come from the high and 
low twenty per cent of the scorers on each field-category. All 
references to groups apply only to those samples which were 
tested in this study. 

Republicans tend to be autohostile in everyday and profes¬ 
sional situations, but contrary to this are direct-he ter olios tile in 
international situations. They tend to bo more verbally hetero- 
hostile in international than everyday situations. Thus Republi¬ 
cans on this sample tend to direct their hostility toward them¬ 
selves in everyday and professional affairs, and toward others in 
international affairs. 
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Protestants are similar to Republicans in their ways of expres¬ 
sing hostility. They tend to be more laissez-faire in the inter¬ 
national field than in the professional field, as well as being more 
heterohostile in the international field than in the other two. 

The Roman Catholics tested parallel the Republican and 
Protestant groups by their heterohostility in international 
affairs. This may indicate the similarity among the programs 
of these three groups in the international field today. 

Second-generation Americans tend to be autohostile in inter¬ 
national situations, and not very heterohostile at all in that 
field. They are not laissez-faire in the international field, but do 
act this way in the other fields. 

The Progressives approximate the second-generation group, 
and like it are at variance with the Republican-Protestant- 
Roman Catholic group discussed earlier. Progressives tend 
to be very autohostile in international affairs although not in 
everyday affairs, and show no heterohostility in international 
affairs. 

Veterans are highly autohostile in the international field, but 
not so in the other fields, They are very similar to the second- 
generation Americans and the Progressives, This suggests that 
the war experiences may have had some effect on the veterans, 
perhaps putting them in closer contact with international prob¬ 
lems, making them more critical of our international policies, or 
perhaps motivating them towards the prevention of a future war. 

The non-religious group, which shows low direct-lieterohostility 
in the international field, lower also than in the professional field, 
seems to support the tendencies of the Progressives, veterans, 
and second-generation Americans. 

The Democrats do not seem to be a homogeneous group in this 
sample, This may be due to the party’s internal political diffi¬ 
culties or to x'egional differences. Democrats are verbal-hetero- 
hostile in everyday affairs, but not very autohostile in profes¬ 
sional situations, Otherwise their data are not significant. 
These data were collected before the 1948 convention, when the 
party’s policies were still in formulation. 

Women seem to be able to express direct-heterohostility more 
in professional situations than are men, but men express this 
hostility more often in everyday situations than do women. 
This may indicate the need for further research regarding our 
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cultural mores aa they pertain to the ways and fields in which 
men and women may be expected to express their heterohostility. 
Perhaps male teachers and administrators are expected to act 
differently in frustrating situations than their female counter¬ 
parts. Such data should prove to be important in the social 
psychological analysis of the school in our society. 

Related Altitude Studies ,—The social background data obtained 
on this inventory closely parallel attitude studies designed to 
measure internationalist-nationalist, war-peace, or militarism- 
pacifism attitudes. 

Droba, 1 Hayes, 6 * 7 Stagner, ct al, 13 and Stagner 14 ' 16 reinforce 
the data in this study relative to political differences. 

Eckert and Mills, 3 Katzoff and Gilliland, 8 Snppenfield, 12 
Stagner et al, 13 and Stump and Lewis 17 arc concerned with reli¬ 
gious preferences which are similar to the findings in this study. 
Data on military training seem to differ from the data found in 
this study. Military training seems to be inversely related to 
internationalist attitudes in studies done by Dudycha, 2 H. W. 
Rogers, 11 Stagner, et al, 13 and Stagner. 14 Data in this study 
regarding subjects of foreign-born parents are reinforced by 
Queener’s study, 10 although Eckert and Mills 3 do not find a 
significant difference for second-generation subjects. 

Educational Implications. —Strang 15 suggests that aggression 
may be channelled in non-destruotive directions by means of a 
careful educative process, She suggests that this training begin 
in the home and carry through the life of the individual. Queen- 
er’s study 10 leads him to conclude that rewards and prestige 
are more frequently given for nationalistic attitudes in our 
culture. 

Strang's solution requires action on the genetic levels of child 
training, and Queener’s, action directed toward changes in group 
identification. QueenePs argument lends some weight toward 
the concept of building international loyalties through multi- 
or supra-national interests such as workcamps, the arts, tlio 
sciences, etc. In any case, we seem to be weakest on action 
steps after we have diagnosed our difficulties. 

A fruitful hypothesis is offered by Newcomb 0 who suggests 
that hostility of an autistic nature develops when two or more 
groups are not in communication with one another. With the 
development of this autistic hostility it becomes increasingly 
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difficult to establish communication, and so the cycle proceeds. 
Postwar international relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union seem to be a case in point. 

The data in this study seem to support Newcomb's thesis. 
The recent war experiences of the veterans, their travels, their 
contacts with other national citizens, and their reaction to war 
may account for their perception of international problems. 
The recent arrival of the second-generation Americans' parents 
in this country, their probable contacts with foreign languages, 
foreign newspapers, recent immigrants from their home lands, 
and their vicarious experiences during the past war may be 
offered as an explanation of their perception, of international 
affairs. The foreign policy of the Progressive Party, the news¬ 
papers, periodicals, and speeches read and Listened to by Pro¬ 
gressives may offer some clues as to the forces which form their 
frame of reference. We might expect some of the persons who 
claim no religion on this sample to be humanistic in their world 
outlook, and, in so doing, to avoid lieterohostile reactions which 
might lead to war. In contrast the foreign policy of the Republi¬ 
can Party, the editorial policy of newspapers which Republicans 
might be expected to read, the traditions of individualism and 
isolation (physical and psychological), and the probability of less 
contacts between Republicans and persons of foreign birth, 
might account for the Republicans' frame of reference. Prot¬ 
estants might be expected to be similar to the Republicans in 
these respects. The Roman Catholic group on this sample is 
probably influenced greatly by the diplomatic policies of the 
Vatican, and so information received from that source might be 
expected to build their particular world outlook. 

In summary, it is suggested that for this sample, the differences 
among expressions of hostility in the international field may be 
accounted for by differences in the kind and degree of verbal and 
physical contact (communication) with international affairs, 
It is further suggested that controlled changes in communica¬ 
tion may be expected to affect the types of hostile responses of 
the groups studied. This is a suggestion for future research and 
has not been fully covered in this study. 

If the process of education for better international under¬ 
standing be seen as a re-educative or therapeutic one, Newcomb's 
hypothesis seems to be most fruitful for further action-research. 
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The problem becomes one of bringing the groups into better com¬ 
munication with the international field. The differences may 
then be considered to be essentially dynamic rather than genetic 
in character. The genetic approach to this problem is too often 
fraught with hypothetical causal relationships which operation¬ 
ally are meaningless questions. Studies in methods for the 
improvement of communication between groups become of 
greatest importance. 

The problem of what type of education is needed to develop 
adults who express hostility in ways which are non-pathological 
to themselves and to society is one which deserves deepest con¬ 
sideration. Since individuals tend to exhibit consistent patterns 
of hostility, it may be important to discover the relationships 
between these patterns and other personality characteristics. 
Perhaps of greatest interest to the educator are the data demon¬ 
strating the consistency of these patterns of hostility for the 
individuals on this sample, This suggests that the change of an 
individual's expression of hostility in one field will affect a similar 
change of that expression in another field. Should this be 
demonstrated (research is underway), we would bo able to edu¬ 
cate Igbs directly but more generally and effectively for healthy 
international relations involving fewer tensions. 

To attempt any large scale educational program before com¬ 
pleting further research to more conclusively determine the most 
effective techniques, would be presumptuous. However, the 
data do offer a field for hypotheses, some of which have already 
been raised in the discussion, and some of which appear below. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

1) A study of hostility patterns might be done with subjects 
who are at various stages of teacher-training or post-graduate 
teacher-training. Such data might yield information helpful 
in the selection of teacher candidates. Social studies teachers 
might constitute a special group for study since thoy will be 
faced with the interpretation of international problems through¬ 
out their professional work. 

2) The original study reported hero might profitably be 
altered for standardization with other minority gi’oups, 

3) Subjects might be sorted into groups on the basis of their 
scores on this inventory, and studies made of their overt hostile 
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behavior in a group setting. Their reactions to the group process 
in education may be closely identified with their hostility pat¬ 
terns. Such data should prove valuable for educators using 
group dynamics methods. 

E. CONCLUSIONS 

1) Republicans, Protestants, and Homan Catholics on this 
sample tend to express more heterohostility in the international 
field than they do in the everyday and professional fields. In 
the everyday and professional fields the Republicans and Prot¬ 
estants on this sample tend to be autohostile. 

2) Progressives, second-generation Americans, and veterans 
on this sample tend to express autohostility in. the international 
field. Progressives and second-generation Americans tend to be 
much less autohostile in the everyday field. Progressives tend 
to be less autohostile in the professional field, too. Non-religious 
persons do not tend to be direct-heterohostile in the professional 
field, and are even less directly heterohostile in the international 
field. 

3) With regard to the third hypothesis of this study, it has 
been shown for the two hundred and ten subjects tested that 
certain significant differences exist between extreme scorers in 
field-categories with reference to their social group backgrounds. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There has always been controversy over the relative merits of 
personal opinions and objective measurements as selectors of 
personnel. In a simple situation, the grade-school teacher insists 
that his evaluation of a pupil has as much weight on a report 
card as examination scores. In a more complicated situation, 
the psychiatrist maintains that his concept of the etiology of a 
patient’s disorder is more accurate than the composite results of 
a battery of psychological and psychiatric tests. Intuitionists 
and non-scientifically trained persons are often guilty of over¬ 
emphasising the importance of personal opinions. Psycho¬ 
metricians and zealous immature scientists are often guilty of 
over-emphasizing the importance of measurements. 

Few honest attempts have been made to assess the relative 
merits of these antipodes. Yet, it is worth while to do so. For 
instance, in a large scale selection program, as in the selection of 
young men for flying training in wartime, decisions have to be 
made in regard to the type of selectors used. On the one hand, 
impressions from interviews have the advantages of flexibility 
and of the weighted summarization of information due to the 
Gestalt-like features of the mind. On the other hand, objective 
test batteries have the advantages of convenient administration 
to large groups of subjects and statistically definable selection 
power. Efficient administration of such a selection program 
requires a knowledge of the order of magnitude of these advan¬ 
tages. Furthermore, it is of scientific interest to compare the 
statistical activities of the human brain to the techniques of 
psychometrics. 

The work of this paper was undertaken to estimate the efficacy 
of clinical impressions as selectors in a particular selection pro¬ 
gram, and to study the nature of clinical impressions as products 
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of the brain as a statistical machine. The particular program 
was the selection of candidates for flying training in World War 
II. Thus the data of this study are fixed historically, and there¬ 
fore it is recognized that the results may not have as broad an 
application as one might hope for, The results here aro pre¬ 
sented as evidence for the conclusions; not ns proof. 

MBTHOP8 AND ItE SUM'S 

To a group of three hundred eighty-nine physically-fit 
young men inducted into the armed services in 1943, especially 
thorough psychiatric interviews were given by flight surgeons. 
The subjects were a more or less random sample of applicants for 
training. The interviewers were graduates of a course in aviation 
medicine in which the psychiatry of flying personnel was taught. 1 " 
The psychiatric examination was called the ARMA, the Adap¬ 
tability Rating for Military Aeronautics. This group of appli¬ 
cants was allowed to go through flying training regardless of the 
opinion of the psychiatrists. Hence, the actual failures in 
training can be compared with the predicted failures. 

At each interview the psychiatrist completed a check-list of 
thirty-one psycho-social items and then wrote down his prediction 
for success in flying training (item 32) and for success in combat 
(item 33). An abbreviated list of these items is shown in Tabic I. 
Detailed description of the items is given elsewhere. 1 The 
actual outcome of elementary flying training is also given in 
Table I as item 34, ‘Criterion/ Thus, the matrix of Table I 
yields the interassociations, in adjusted contingency coefficients,! 
for all pairs of items of the interview, and for each item with the 
criterion. Clusters of related items are evident at first glance. 
Valid items, those which were able to predict failures, are easily 
picked out in the last row or the last column where the coefficient 

* A complete description of the subjects and the inlorviowcra is given in 
Doemer and Rafferty. 1 

t Adjusted contingency coefficient is designated by G, 

vtf + x 2 Vhk- 1 

where; x l ** Chi-squaro computed on h by k contingency table N =■ 389 
In Table 1, <7 is written aa 100(7 to eliminate decimal points. The statistical 
significance of C is that of the x* on wliioli C is computed. 
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is prefixed by a, the five per cent significance level value of 
the coefficient (chosen arbitrarily as statistically significant 
association between items.) The valid items are 'Nationality/ 
'Achievement/ 'Prediction for success in flying training/ and 
'Prediction for success in combat/ 

Clusters of items are of particular interest, since few psycho¬ 
social items per se were good selectors but the clinical impressions 
based on these items were relatively good selectors.* One would 
like to know how these various items are related so as to supple¬ 
ment one another in the considered opinion of the psychiatrists. 
First, a coefficient by coefficient subjective analysis was made of 
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statistically significant associations in regard to the type of 
relationship between items. In Table I judgment of the type of 
relationship is signified by prefixing the coefficient with either a, 
for natural relationship, b, for systematic relationship, or c for 
semantic relationship. Furthermore, an examination of the 
cases of statistically insignificant association in relation to what 
the interviewers thought, as reflected in in ter associations with 
the clinical impression items (nos. 31 and 32), led to the judgment 
of important lack of association, signified by the prefix —. 


* Tho adjusted contingency coefficient, C , for the clinical impressions 
was about .40, which is comparable to the correlation coefficient of .55 for 
tlio psychological test battery given to these same subjects. 1 
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Second, a multiple factor analysis was performed on the matrix 
of interassociations of Table I. The centroid method of factor¬ 
ing of Thurston© 1 was employed. Factoring was terminated 
when the distribution of residual contingency coefficients, after 
the removal of components due to the factors already found, 
was approximately normal with a mean of zero, and a standard 
deviation of nearly (389)~^, the theoretical values for random 
fluctuations of correlation coefficients based on three hundred 


Figure I. DlsIribuSlon of residuals In 1 he foclor analysis of ARMA Items, of tor the 
exlraction of four factors. 



eighty-nine individuals. This distribution is shown in cumula- 
tive form in Figure 1. 

Four factors, A, B, C, and D, were sorted out as accounting for 
the common variance of the thirty-four items. The factor load¬ 
ings and the communalities are listed in Tabic II, after one rota¬ 
tion* Other rotations, including oblique ones, were attempted 
with little or no improvement in the pattern, from either a 
practical interpretation point-of-view or a ‘simple structure* 
point-of-view. This first rotation of 46° in AB and AC leaves 
the factors orthogonal, and therefore statistically independent. 
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Table II.—Factor Loadings op ARMA Items after One 
Rotation. The Factors Are Orthogonal 


Item 

Factors 

Common 

Variance 

No. 

Name 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

Age 

.602 

.247 


.559 


2 

Nationality 

.616 

.148 



.5137 

3 

No. Brothers 

.368 


.311 

.163 


4 

No. Sisters 

.424 

.141 

.240 

.177 

.2886 

5 

Parental Status 

.516 



.141 


6 

Upbringing 

.452 

- .028 

- .014 

.092 


7 

Income 

.256 

.156 

.106 

.163 

.1272 

8 

Habitus 

.099 

.339 


.332 

.3190 

9 

Reactions 

.205 


.198 

.106 

.1849 

10 

Tension 

.092 

.643 

.198 

.573 

.7894 

11 

Tremor 

.021 





12 

V.M.I. 

.071 

1 



.6140 

13 

Achievement 

.283 

■PM 


.389 


14 

Blood Sports 

.283 

.184 

.276 



15 

Artistic 

.219 

.177 

.247 

.276 


16 

Habits 

.134 

.191 

.184 

.134 


17 

Alcohol 

.382 

.113 


.269 


18 

Tobacco 

.262 

.134 

.141 


.1116 

19 

Gambling 

.325 


.021 

.127 


20 

Religion | 

.462 



.177 


21 

Religiousness 

.304 


.113 

.127 

.1479 

22 

Marital 

.573 


.488 

.622 


23 

Children 

.474 


.474 

.666 


24 

Sex Drive 

.339 

.184 

.431 

.410 

1 

26 

Attitude 

.177 

.516 

.269 

.438 

.5618 

26 

Aggression 

.191 

.445 

.184 

.283 

.3485 

27 

Personality 

.064 


.134 

.255 

.2495 

28 

Personal Qual. 

.233 

: .587 

.509 

.283 


29 

Family Attitude 

.304 

.163 

.184 

.198 


30 

Interest in Flying 

.297 

.354 

.431 

.346 


31 

Passenger Time 

.325 


.318 

.198 


32 

Pred. Training 

.078 

■ 



.9136 

33 

Pred, Combat 

.092 

.714 

.629 


.9237 

34 

Criterion 

.226 

.354 

.452 

| .141 



Sum 

9.538 

9.481 

9.486 

CD 

X* 

1C 
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interpretation of the results 

Some of the objeefciveg of this study arc not easily readied, 
regardless of the availability of all existing relevant data. To 
examine the operations of the human brain os those of a statistical 
machine, for instance, is not a modeBt endeavor. Therefore, this 
study is offered as a limited contribution to our knowledge of the 
structure and components of psychiatric impressions during inter¬ 
views. Moreover, certain of the factual results are applicable 
in the particular setting of these data, viz., the selection of young 
men for flying training in the Air Force by psychiatric interview. 

These factual results are more easily interpreted, so they will be 
discussed first. It has already been shown 1 that particular 
psycho-social items are of little value in selecting good flying 
students, with the possible exception of ‘ Achievement.’* Experi¬ 
ences of other investigators 5 with similar types of items but in 
quite different operational settings are in agreement with our 
findings. Generally speaking, one can reasonably assert that 
what a person has done is a fair measure of what ho can do. A 
person’s age (within physical fitness limits), religion, morality, 
smoking habits, number of siblings, love of parents, etc. are such 
weak elements in new achievements that they are easily over¬ 
whelmed by elements of motivation and specific abilities. 

It is shown in Table I, however, that a psychiatrist can evalu¬ 
ate these various biographical and psycho-social data during an 
interview and arrive at a relatively high prediction coefficient. 
On the basis of experience and education, the interviewer sub¬ 
consciously weights data and summarizes them in his impression, 
much the Bame thing that is done in the classical statistical tech¬ 
nique of multiple regression. One might well ask how many 
basic factors are common to the items and the impressions. And 
further, one might also ask whether those basic factors account 
for the whole clinical impression. In conversational language, 
one wants to know whether “the whole is greater than its parts ’’ 
(i.e., those parts listed). The evidence due to the piecemeal 

* ‘Nationality’ in Table I has as high a validity cocflioiont ns 'Aohiovo- 
mont.' Yet the former is not stressed in the text as important because wo 
believe that thiB finding ia peouliar to our sample. All tlio contribution to 
x 1 was due to men of Slavic origin. Moreover, the x 1 for 'Achievement’ iB 
significant at the one per cent level, whereas Iho x 1 for ‘Nationality’ Is at 
the four per cent level, just over the arbitrary boundary. 
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examination of the types of correlational relationships among 
items and that due to multiple factor analysis will be discussed 
next. 

The psycho-social and biographical inventory represented by 
the first thirty-one items of Table I is quite thorough. In 
attaining such thoroughness one cannot help choosing items 
which overlap in one way or another. Some items are correlated 
in the physical world, although one does not know the degree of 
correlation ahead of time. Such statistically significant associa¬ 
tions between items have been termed Natural relationships 
between items/ and have been designated by a in Table I. The 
relationship between 1 24, Sex Drive 1 and ' 1. Age 1 is ail example. 
Some pairs of items are correlated because the variation in one 
item necessarily (or at least very probably) accompanies variation 
in the other item. In Table I such cases of statistically signifi¬ 
cant association have been termed Systematic relationship 
between items/ and have been designated by b. The relation¬ 
ship between '22. Marital Status' and '23. Number of Children 1 
is an example. Yet other pairs of items are correlated because 
the meaning of one item implies part of the meaning of the other 
item. Again in Table I such coses have been termed 'semantic 
relationship between items/ and have been labelled c. The rela¬ 
tionship between '10. Tension , and '12. Voso-Motor Insta¬ 
bility ' is an example. 

Finally, in the case of certain item pairs which lack statistically 
significant association, the opinion is made that this lack of 
relationship is interesting. Such cases in Table I are termed 
'important lade of association/ and are labelled — . For 
instance, '2. Nationality' and '32. Prediction for Training' are 
not correlated, indicating that the psychiatrists did not consider 
nationality per se a determiner of flying ability, whereas the item 
‘2. Nationality' in this sample of flying candidates showed sig¬ 
nificant association with the criterion; namely, pass-fail in flying 
training. As pointed out above, if one examines tho complete 
contingency table for '2. Nationality' vs. '34. Criterion,' one 
finds that only men of Slavic origin made significant contribu¬ 
tions to x 2 « Tracing the matter further through complete con¬ 
tingency tables, it is found that, tho psychiatrists discounted 
nationality per sc, but counted tho emotional stability of the 
subject, i.e., '10. Tension/ '11. Tremor/ and '12. Vaso-Mofcor 
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Instability’; and that men of Slavic origin in this sample (no 
generality implied!) of candidates for flying training showed 
deviations toward emotional instability as shown in their con- 
tributions to x s in items 10 and 12. 

Admittedly, the judgment of the type of relationship in the 
case of each item-pair is personal and somewhat arbitrary. How¬ 
ever, this reduction of the number of different matters to compre¬ 
hend in the perusal of Table I ib helpful in arriving at simple but 
useful specific and general conclusions. One Buch specific con¬ 
clusion is exhibited in the above paragraph. Other specific 
conclusions can be gleaned from the individual contingency 
tables. Reproduction of the five hundred sixty-one contingency 
tables here is prohibitive, althougha psychiatrist interested in the 
factual elements of this study would find the scrutiny of these 
contingency tables worth while. Without the evidence of these 
tables, then, a few more specific conclusions will be given. 

Within the age limits of Air Corps volunteers among inductees, 
age was not a factor in flying ability insofar as '1. Ago’ was not 
associated with '34. Criterion.’ Moreover, the flight Burgeons 
did not believe that age per se was a factor. Age is systematically 
associated with achievement (it takes time to achieve something), 
marital status, sexual drive, and passenger time. Yet, some of 
these items are valid. Apparently, interviewers isolated age as 
an unimportant factor in these items. 

Even brief examination of Table I reveals a complex of items 
associated with the clinical predictions; via., '8, Habitus,’ ‘9, 
Reactions,’ ‘10. Tension,’ ‘11, Tremor/ ‘12, Vaso-Motor Insta¬ 
bility/ ‘26. Attitude/ '26, Aggression/ ‘27. Personality/ and 
‘28. Personal Qualities.’ None of these items alone was strong 
enough to reach statistical significance. Yet, this complex 
allowed interviewers to extract the relevance of many ilemB, 
otherwise irrelevant. 

Painstaking coefficient by coefficient subjective analysis has 
provided some insight into the nature of psychiatric impressions 
in this type of setting. By educational training and by intuition 
(percentage admixture unknown) tho interviewer seems to 
extract certain elementary relevancies or basic factors from the 
multifarious continuous and discrete sensory data offered him 
during the interview. He is seldom conscious (how fortunate I) 
of this factorization; his decision flows from some general impreg- 
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sion of certainty in his choice among alternatives. It; is not even 
known whether factorization occurs at some other level of the 
nervous system, Factorization may be a schematic fiction, 
poorly suited as a model for Gestalt intellectual processes. Per¬ 
haps continuous recognition in time-space-scnsory data f space 1 
is more germane. 

Assuming for the rest of this discussion that factorization is an 
appropriate symbolic model, one can compare brain factorization 
with statistical factorization. Any of a variety of systems of 
factor analysis can be chosen for this purpose. Here, the tech¬ 
nique of multiple factor analysis of Thurstone 2 was applied to 
find the factors common to the thirty-four items. Four inde¬ 
pendent factors, A, B, C and D, were found to account for all 
the common variance ('communality’) of the thirty-four items. 
The factor loadings in Table II indicate how much of each factor 
is in each item. In the absence of an estimate of the sampling 
error of factor loadings, we arbitrarily chose .30 or above as a 
significant loading. 

Table II seen with this point-of-view suggests names of A, B> 
C and D. Factor A is the f Age coefficient’-—the element in 
those items which takes time to develop, os marital status and 
passenger time in commercial aircraft. Factor B is ' Poise at 
interview 1 —the aggregate of those things which convey a 'good 
impression’ during the interview, posture and body build, reac¬ 
tion time, emotional stability, attitude, and others. Factor C is 
'Achievement’—how the person has been able to get along in the 
world, as scholarship, successful married life, social acceptance, 
sexual adjustment. Factor D is an 'Artifact’—an apparently 
nonsense conglomeration, perhaps a result of sampling errors in 
factor loadings in this not-large sample (N = 389). 

Factors A, B, and C correspond quite well to the factors of age, 
tension-tremor-aggress ion-complex, and achievement, uncovered 
in the coefficient by coefficient analysis of previous paragraphs 
which, in a way, was a crude factor analysis. Factor loadings in 
Tablo II show that A, 'Age coefficient/ contributed a fair share 
to items in general (Sum 9.538), but little to the psychiatric 
impressions (No. 32 .078; No, 33 .092) and little to the ability 
of learning to fly (Flo. 34 .226). Factor B, 1 Poise at interview/ 
contributed a similar amount to all items taken together (Sum 
9,481), and was important as a factor in flying training both in 
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the opinion of interviewers (No. 32 ,686) and No. 33 .714) and in 
actuality (No. 34 .364). factor C, 'Achievement,’ likewise 
contributed broadly to the variegated items (Sum 9.486), and 
likewise was important in opinion (No, 32 .650; No. 33 .029) and 
in fact (No. 34 .462). 

Other interesting inferences can be drawn from the multiple 
factor analysis. For instance, the four isolated factors common 
to all items account for most of the variance in the clinical impres¬ 
sion (No. 32 .9136; No. 33 .9237). This communnlily is of the 
same order of magnitude as the reliability of these clinical impres¬ 
sions, based on data from repeated interviews by the same and 
alternate interviewers on the same subjects. Thus, one could 
infer that in this cose the clinical impression is ' a whole equal to 
the sum of its parts' (i.e. those listed). Moreover, no factor 
emerged which was common only to the clinical impression and 
the criterion. Such a doublet might lmve arisen had the inter¬ 
viewer had some sort of super-sensory insight into the factors 
important in flying not otherwise sampled by the existing items. 
Suppose one must know the command 'Open Sesame’ in ordor to 
make an airplane fly, but one is not taught this command in 
flying training. The interviewer who determines the knowledge 
of this command in the subject has such insight as to produco a 
factor doublet in the item list under discussion. Finally, the 
small communality of the criterion (No. 34 .4006) implies the 
existence of further factors in the ability to learn to fly which arc 
not present in all the other items nor in the clinical impressions. 

SUMMARY 

A multiple factor analysis was performed on the interassocia¬ 
tion matrix of thirty-one biographical-psycho-social items, psy¬ 
chiatric impressions, and a pass-fail criterion in a sample of 
three hundred eighty-nine flying cadets. Four orthogonal fac¬ 
tors emerged: A ‘Age coefficient,' B ‘Poise at interview,’ C 
'Achievement,’ D 'Artifact,' Only Factors B and C were 
important in the psychiatric impressions and in the criterion, and 
accounted for almost all of the common variance between theso 
two variables. All reliable variance of the psychiatric impres¬ 
sions was attributable to these isolated factors, indicating (not 
proving) that in this case the clinical impressions were ‘wholes 
equal to the sum of their parts/ 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS OE ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS 

RALPH F. BEEDIE and NANCY A, SUTTER 

Student Counseling Bureau 
Office of the Dean of Stwien ts 
University of Minnesota 

Of all students graduating from high school, roughly one-fifth 
ere seriously considering entering occupations involving scientific 
and technical training, Many of these students are trying to 
decide whether or not they should attempt to become engineers. 
Of a random sample consisting of five hundred men who came to 
the Student Counseling Bureau of the University of Minnesota 
for counseling, one hundred sixteen or twenty-three per cent 
were contemplating engineering as a career, and eighty-nine of 
these already were matriculated in the Institute of Technology, 

In order to provide students with relevant information about 
their chances for success or failure in engineering training, high- 
sohool and college counselors, administrators, and teachers must 
have available predictive indices of known accuracy and of 
contemporary value. 

The purpose of the study here reported was to evaluate a bat¬ 
tery of tests assembled to assist in the prediction of academic 
success for students considering engineering training as one of 
their educational alternatives. 

Several previous prediction studies for engineering students 
have been reported.These studies have been of value in 
the counseling of students, but in light of the increasing and 
perhaps changing enrollment in technical schools and with con¬ 
current curricular and professional developments, a re-appraisal 
of the predictive techniques should be conducted. 


METHOD 

In the fall quarter of 1947, a total of 1,019 freshmen wore 
enrolled in the Institute of Technology of the University of 
Minnesota. During the first week of the fall quarter, all first- 
quarter freBhmen were supposed to take a battery of tests which 
included; 
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Cooperative General Achievement Test, Part III, A Survey 
Test in Mathematics, Form P 

Cooperative Chemistry Test, Form Q 

USAFI Tests of General Educational Development, College 
Level, Test III, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Natural Sciences, Form B 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, Series M.A. 

Scores on the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, College Form, 1937 edition, and on the Cooperative 
English Test, Form OM, were also available for most of these 
students, as was the student's percentile rank in his high-school 
graduating class. College grades for the first quarter and for 
the first year were available and honor-point ratios were based 
on these grades. 

From the five hundred twenty-four first-quarter freshmen 
who were tested, complete data at the end of the first quarter 
were available for three hundred one students. The remain¬ 
ing two hundred twenty-three students were excluded because 
they had left college before the end of the quarter, they 
had not completed their tests, their records showed transfer 
credits from other colleges, or after the first week of the quarter, 
they had decided not to choose a major in the Institute of 
Technology. 

Students in the Institute of Technology select their major 
from curricula which provide sixteen major sequences. The 
number of freshmen in these major groups varies. The courses 
these students take during their freshman year, however, are 
the same with one exception. Chemistry majors and chemical 
engineering majors take inorganic chemistry 9-10-12. All other 
freshmen, if they have had chemistry in high school, take inor¬ 
ganic chemistry 4-6-11, and if they have not had chemistry in 
high school, take inorganic chemistry 1-2-11. 

Before students in the different major groups could be com¬ 
bined, the means and variances for each of the groups were 
compared on the basis of high-school percentile rank, American 
Council Examination scorn, and firsL-qunrLor honor-point ratio. 
On the basis of the consistency of the observed differences, for 
further analysis the group of three hundred one was divided into: 

Group I—majors in chemistry and chemical engineering, all 
of whom had chemistry in high school. AT = 65, 
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Group II—all other majors who had chemistry in high 
school. N = 189. 

Group III—all other majors who did not have chemistry in 
high school. N — 47. 

For each of these three groups, correlations were computed 
between test scores and first-quarter honor-point ratio* Multiple 
correlations and prediction equations wore then computed and 
measures of statistical significance obtained. 

This first part of the study was completed after the end of the 
fall quarter. At the end of the freshman year, a second analysis 
was made, based on three hundred seventy-two students. 
Included in this group were seventy-six cases not included in the 
first analysis and omitted were five who had previously been 
included. Not all of the tests included in the first analysis were 
included in the second, those tests which had no or little pre¬ 
dictive power for fall-quarter honor-point ratio being omitted 
from the latter analysis. The additional cases were those 
students who had taken all of the tests included in the latter 
analysis but who had been omitted during the first analysis 
because some of the tests used then were not available. In the 
case of sixty students who had left school before the end of the 
year, all the grades obtained up to the time of their leaving were 
used in determining honor-point ratios. Of these sixty students, 
twenty-nine left during the first quarter, twenty-five during the 
second quarter, and six during the third quarter. These sixty 
students had mean high-school percentile ranks and honor-point 
ratios which were significantly lower than those for the students 
who remained in school. The differences between means of the 
two groups on the G.E.D. Test, the mathematics test, and the 
Paper Form Board were not significantly different. 

This group of three hundred seventy-two students was 
treated as a whole and not broken into the curricular groups as 
had been done in the first analysis. 

For this group, correlations were computed between first- 
year honor-point ratio and high-school percentile rank, Coopera¬ 
tive Mathematics Test, G.E.D. Test III, and the Pnpor Form 
Board, Multiple correlation coefficients and regression equa¬ 
tions were then obtained and the significance of the beta coef¬ 
ficients determined* Correlations were also computed between 
specific test scores and grade averages in mathematics, chemistry, 
and drawing, for all those students for whom both the grades in 
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each of these areas and the scores on each of these tests were 
available. 


RESULTS 

The zero order correlation coefficients between the variables, 
as determined at the end of the fall quarter, are presented in 
Table 1. These wore utilized in determining the multiple cor¬ 
relation coefficients between all the tests and honor-point ratios 
for each of the three groups. These multiple coefficients were; 

Group I .79 Group II .06 Group III .66 

All three multiple correlation coefficients were significant at 
the one per cent level of probability. The beta coefficients for 
each variable were then tested for significance and the significant 
ones found to be; 

Group I—Iligh-school rank significant at one per cent level 
G.E.D. Ill significant at five per cent level 
Group II—-High-school rank significant at one per cent level 
G.E.D. Ill significant at one per cent level, Cooperative 
Math, significant at one per cent level, Paper Form Board 
significant at five per cent level 
Group III—High-school rank significant at one per cent 
level, G.E.D. Ill significant at five per cent level 
For each of these groups, these variables, with the exception of 
the Paper Form Board, were re-combined and the following 
regression equations obtained: 

Group I 

Y e = -1.0488 + .0179Xi + .0144X 2 Ry.X x X 2 - .74 

Group II 

7, = —1.7211 + .0131Xi + .0137X2 

. 0249 X 3 Ry^X iX 2 X 3 = .64 

Group III 

Y 0 = -.9939 + .0132Xi + .0245X2 Ry.X iX 2 = .66 

Y e = fall-quarter HPB.; Xi = IISR; X 2 = GED; and X 3 = 
Coop. Math, 

The multiple R/s and the beta coefficients were all significant 
at the one per cent level of probability. 

The zero order correlations between the variables as determined 
at the end of the first year are presented in Table 2. 
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Table 1.—Intercorrelations between Test Scores and 
Fall-quarter Honor-point Ratios for Each 
of the Three Groups 

Group I (chemistry and chemical engineering majors) N = 66 
HPR HSR GED Math Eng Chem ACE PFB 


Mean 

1.30 

80.31 64.65 1 

52,38 : 

L82.92 41.63 

98.19 

49.89 

SD 

.71 

16.32 11.86 

8.41 

41.69 

13.68 

23.04 

6.72 

HPR 


.63 .60 

.69 

.49 

.60 

.53 

.17 

HSR 


.40 

.41 

.38 

.20 

.47 

-.02 

GED 



.62 

.47 

.48 

.60 

.22 

Math 




.61 

.49 

.64 

.27 

Eng 





.41 

.69 

.20 

Chem 






.33 

.20 

ACE 







.26 

Group II (other majors with high-school chemistry) N = 

= 189 


HPR 

HSR GED 

Math 

Eng 

Chem 

ACE 

PFB 

Mean 

1.19 

76.76 60.33 49.64 

163.43 

31.37 

88,05 49.40 

SD 

.69 

17.78 11.67 

7.63 

38.12 

11.00 23.22 

7.04 

HPR 


.60 .47 

.48 

.30 

.33 

.30 

.29 

HSR 


.34 

.32 

,36 

.28 

.37 

.13 

GED 



.46 

.46 

.43 

.00 

.34 

Math 




.49 

.33 

.60 

.29 

Eng 





.32 

.66 

.27 

Chem 






.33 

.07 

ACE 







.28 

Group III (other majors without high-school chemistry) N = 47 


HPR 

HSR GED 

Math 

Eng 

Chem 

ACE 

PFB 

Mean 

1.03 

66.19 47.46 40.78 

165.72 

14.49 

86.50 60.64 

SD 

.78 

22.37 10.79 

6.66 

45.36 

7.33 

26.20 

6.44 

HPR 


.45 .42 

.34 

.26 

.22 

.21 

.21 

HSR 


.21 

.31 

.35 

-.13 

.37 

.03 

GED 



.31 

.42 

.26 

.48 

-.00 

Math 




.33 

.08 

.31 

.24 

Eng 





.02 

.80 

-.05 

Chem 






.20 

.10 

ACE 







.01 


SD = standard deviation 

HPR = total honor point ratio at end of fall quarter 

HSR = high school percentile rank 

GED = General Educational Development Test III 

Math = Cooperative Mathematics Test 

Eng = Cooperative English Test 

Chem = Cooperative Chemistry Test 

ACE = American Council Psychological Examination 
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Table 2.—Inter correlations between Test Scobes and 
First-vear Honor-point Ratios N = 372 



I-IPR 

HSR 

GED 

Math 

PFB 

Mean 

1.15 

76.11 

60.59 

40.80 

49.67 

SD 

.67 

18.89 

11.62 

7.64 

6.96 

I-IPR 


.60 

.46 

.41 

.23 

I-ISR 



.33 

.27 

.10 

GED 




.43 

.23 

Math 





.29 


Multiple correlation coefficients wore computed for several 
combinations of variables. 


•Ry.Xi.3L 2 X 3 X 4 = .63 
Ry.XlXiX* - .62 
Rv,X iX t = ,69 
Ry.X 1 X 3 X 4 = .69 
R r ,X iX, - .68 
Rr,X 1X4 = .63 

where F„ = first year honor point ratio 
Xi = high school percentile rank 
X a - GED Test III 
X 3 => Cooperative Mathematics Test 
Xi = Paper Form Board 

The regression equation resulting from the best combination of 
variables was computed and both the multiple correlation coef¬ 
ficient and the beta coefficients found significant at the one per 
cent level of probability. 

F a = -.83785 + ,01289Xi + .01410X 2 + .01839X a 
Correlations between scores on separate tests and first-year 
grades in special areas were: 

Mathematics grades with Cooperative Mathematics Test, 
r = ,43, AT = 4X0 

Chemistry grades with Cooperative Chemistry Test, 
r = .42, N - 411 

Engineering Drawing grades with Paper Form Board, 
r = .35, N = 404 
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CONCLUSIONS 

As has been found in previous studies, the best single predictor 
of over-all grade average in college was here found to be rank in 
high-school graduating class. This was true for three separate 
groups in terms of first-quarter grades and for the total group in 
terms of firstly ear grades. An almost equally efficient predictor 
is provided by the General Educational Development Test which 
predicts honor-point ratio in each group almost as well as high- 
school rank does. In each case, these two predictors, high-school 
rank and G.E.D. Test, were included in the optimal prediction 
battery. 

In two cases, that of the fall-quarter honor-point ratio pre¬ 
dictions for chemistry and chemical engineering majors and that 
of the first-year honor-point ratio prediction for the entire group, 
the Cooperative Mathematics Test contributed to the prediction 
sufficiently to warrant its inclusion in the battery. 

The variables included in this study do not provide predictions 
of greater accuracy than those which havo boon reported in the 
past. With the exception of the G.E.D. Test, the types of teste 
here used are similar to those used in the past. Moro accurate 
predictions might be obtained by using additional types of tests—* 
tests of aptitude, interest, and personality, As an effort in this 
direction, the freshmen entering the Institute of Technology in 
the fall of 1948 were given the Differential Aptitude Tests, and 
the results obtained with these will be reported soon. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hubert Sorenson* Psychology in Education, Second Edition. 
New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948, pp. 535* 

"Much of the first edition has been completely rewritten, some 
material omitted entirely, and new material added. The 
remainder, with the exception of a few pages, has been carefully 
revised. A chapter on mental health of the teacher and one on 
basic motives have been added." The basic plan of the second 
edition and apparently the author’s conception of the purpose 
and function of educational psychology are essentially the same 
as the first edition. 

The book contains an abundance of experimental material and 
is clearly and interestingly written, For these reasons it should 
appeal both to instructors and students. It is written more or 
less from the standpoint of traditional educational psychology 
texts; but from this standpoint it is quite up to date. It should 
appeal especially to instructors who take this approach to the 
subject. It is definitely superior to most books of its kind. 
It may prove not to make so strong an appeal to instructors who 
like the child development frame of reference and-approach the 
Bubject from that angle. 

The twenty-two chapters are distributed as follows: three, to 
physical, mental and social growth; four, to motivational and 
adjustive aspects of the subject; four, to intelligence—its meas¬ 
urement and correlates; six, to traditional topics of learning and 
memory, including individual differences, motivation, transfer 
and theory; one, to work and fatigue; two, to teaching methods 
and study skills; and two to measuring and reporting educational 
progress. J, B. Stroud 

State University of Iowa 

Helen Shacter. How Personalities Grow. Bloomington, III,: 

McKnight and McKnight, 1949, pp. 256. 

The great appeal of an earlier book designed to foster more 
adequate adjustment of persons at the high school age led to the 
present treatise. The older book has been radically revised, 
concepts added and new material incorporated. The discussions 
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are no longer limited to a particular ago group. They apply to 
adults as well as to adolescents. 

The introductory material is concerned with personality 
patterns and likenesses and differences among personalities. 
This is followed by explanations of various social and sexual 
needs such as desire for approval, for success and the like. After 
noting how we frequently fail to satisfy needs and the resulting 
frustrations, various techniques employed for evading rather 
than for solving problems arc explained. These include rationali¬ 
zation, retreat from reality, aggressive behavior, illness and 
others. The book ends on the theme that successful living is 
social living. Procedures by which one may come to understand 
the bases of difficulties in adjustment are outlined and suggestions 
given for more adequately playing the game of living, 

This book, since it is planned for the individual in the general 
population rather than for the professional worker, is necessarily 
elementary. It is written in a clear and interesting stylo, is well 
organized and can be of great help to those at high school and 
young adult ages, Furthermore, parents and school counselors 
will find it very helpful in dealing with older children. It seems 
to the reviewer that the material is somewhat hotter for under¬ 
standing behavior patterns in relation to personality adjustment 
than in furnishing hints for the readjustments needed, 

Miles A. Tinker 


University of Minnesota 
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TRAITS OP PERSONALITY AND THEIR INTER¬ 
CORRELATION S AS SHOWN IN BIOGRAPHIES 1 

EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 

I have studied one or more biographies of each of the men 
listed below, including thirty-four writers, twenty-three states¬ 
men, Lawyers and labor leaders, fifteen business men, including 
two who wore also inventors, nine military men, five scientists 
and/or inventors, three medical men, one clergyman and one 
monarch. 

Writers: Barrie, Bennett, Browning, Burns, Byron, Carlyle, 
Coleridge, Cooper, Dickens, Havelock Ellis, Eugene Field, 
Fielding, Anatole Franco, Gissing, Goethe, Thomas Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Housman, Irving, Samuel Johnson, Lamb, Landor, 
Melville, Poe, Scott, Lincoln Steffens, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Thoreau, Mark Twain, Wells, Whitman, Wordsworth, 

Statesmen, lawyers and labor leaders: Bismarck, Bradlaugh, 
Brandeis, Carlisle Cleveland, Coolidgo, Debs, Disraeli, Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, Harding, Hay, House, Andrew Jackson, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Lloyd George, Ramsay Macdonald, McKinley, 
Tom Reed, T. Roosevelt, Carl Scliurz, Webster. 

Business men: John Jacob Aster, Carnegie, Jay Cooke, East¬ 
man, Frick, Gary, Hanna, E, II. Harriman, 'J, J. Hill, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, J. Pierpont Morgan, Leland Stanford, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Wanamalcer, Woolworth, 


1 The study reported hero occupied my father during the last year of his 
life. Pie was working on it up to the time of his death. Part of the manu¬ 
script was certainly written during the week before he died and it is, as 
the reader will seo, incomplete, It is published hero without addition or 
Qhatige except for one or two explanatory footnotes. It represents his 
final legacy to psychology as an empirical, experimental science. [Robert 
L. Thorndike] 
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Military men: Grant, Haig, Hindenburg, Kitchener, Lee, 
Napoleon, Sherman, Washington, Wellington. 

Scientists, inventors, and medical men: Darwin, Edison, Lord 
Kelvin, C. H. Mayo, W. J. Mayo, Newton, Osier, Pasteur. 

Henry Ward Beecher, William II of Germany. 

In computing tho correlations I have included also ratings of 
nine persons well known to me, making one hundred in all. 

I have rated each person for each of the traits listed below 
on a scale running —3, — -2, -1 H» “1> +1, 

+ +2, +2Hi +3 in terms of standard deviations from the 

median of the white males of the United States. The traits were 
chosen to include those reported on by Cyril Burt, some of those 
reported on by the author, and the 'factors' regarded as important 
by the Guilfords. I found myself unable to rate these men for 
Cattell’s 'factors/ perhaps because I did not fully understand 
them. I did not try to use his thirty-five trait clusters because 
of the labor involved. Probably I should have made the effort. 

Traits chosen especially for comparison with Burt: general 
emotionality (1), curiosity (4), worry (8), fear (G), anger (7), 
joy (15), sadness (9), sociability (11), sexual proclivity (17). 
The numbers here and later identify tho traits in the correlation 
table (Table 1), Traits chosen especially for comparison with 
Thorndike: intelligence (2), craving for approval (10), dominance 
(12), liking for conflict (13), shyness (28), display (20), and tho 
degree of liking for each of the following: things (30), people (31), 
animals (32), plants (33), children (41), words (34), reading (35), 
art, music, and beauty (37), bodily exercise (30), talking (42), 
sedentary games (45), responsibility (40), system (38), neatness 
(39), such indulgences as eating, drinking and smoking (43). 

Traits chosen especially for comparison with Guilford factors: 
rathymia (19), objectivity (20), cooperativencss (21), general 
activity (22), inferiority complex (23), N of Guilford or nervous¬ 
ness (24), agree able ness (25), depression (26). 

Other traits: motor ability (3), sensitiveness (6), affection 
(18), unselfishness (16), cruelty (14), sanity (27), relative strength 
of the likings for remale society and for male sooioty (44). 

For special reasons I have made estimates also of (46) parental 
wealth at the time the man was age zero to fifteen, (47) degree 
to which the father or male head of the household indulged tho 
boy, and (48) degree to which the mother or female head of the 
household indulged him. 
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When the household had no male head, I have arbitrarily 
entered the degree of paternal indulgence as at the median of 
that of the United States population, 

I did not expect to discover much of value from my ratings 
when I began the work and my expectations grew less as it 
progressed. Modern biographers of the realistic school do 
try to include events that show the man's total personality as 
well as his career as a specialist, and an instructive volume could 
be composed of cases of trait % in person y ) evidenced by y *s 
actual behavior. But they leave many gaps. 

The validity of the ratings consequently varies from very high 
as for sex in Byron, unselfishness in Pasteur, talking in Coleridge, 
agreeableness in Jay Cooke, or shyness in Theodore Roosevelt, 
to very low as when the only basis for rating a person in the 
trait is that the person was probably ordinary with respect to 
it because the biography gives no facts or opinions concerning 
that trait. This is not a safe assumption. If I had not used 
only men for whom recent and realistic biographies containing 
fairly detailed personal histories were available, many more 
of the ratings would have been little better than guesses. Taking 
them at their face value we have the intercorrelations of Table 1. 

Any one of those correlations can be explored further by using 
only those men in whom the two traits in question have fairly 
dependable ratings. I intended to do this, but I cannot. My 
ratings were often made without written notes of the evidence 
supporting them. At the time it seemed sure that I would 
remember what it was, and my memories (at age seventy-five) 
are failing rapidly. Nor have I the strength to review the 
written notes I mado when reading the biographies. So I leave 
the inter correlations of Table i for what they may be worth, 
and append the ratings of the ninety-one biographies for— 
variables which are at least mostly better than mere chance for 
the use of any psychologist making similar studies. I hope the 
weakness of my study will not discourage them. 2 

Anybody can adduce many reasons why this way of studying 

* Apparently my father intended to estimate reliabilities of the ratings 
for the different traits by re-rating the individuals after a period of time. 
Some work shoots on this aspect of the study were among his papers. How¬ 
ever, it was not completed, and so it is impossible to select particular traits 
to be reported. The complete table of ratings for the ninety-one individuals 
and forty-eight traits is appended to this report. [R. L. T.) 
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the problems of personality is defective, but it is at least different 
from the ways hitherto taken and has the merits of using lifo 
histories available to all students of behavior. Facts could bo 
adduced to show that the methods used by Burt, the GuilfordB, 
and Cattell are defective also. There is in fact no royal road to 
dependable inventories of personalities especially after early 
childhood. I now think that the most promising practicable 
way is for each of fifty or more psychologists to rate ten or more 
adults intimately known to him on each of an agreed upon list 
of traits on a scale representing the total United States white 
adult population, Some foundation should then pay to have 
two sets of intercorrelations computed for each of the fifty or 
more sets of measurements, one using the alleged divergences 
from the United States means, the other using the divergences 
from the actual means of each psychologist's group. The former 
can be combined into an average inter cor relation table (after 
seta transformations) whose values are unduly raised by the 
fifty psychologists' errors in estimating the United Statee averages 
and variabilities. The latter can be combined into a second 
average infcercorrelation table whoso values are unduly lowered 
by restricted range. Taken together these two tables would, 
however, be far better than all that we now have on the inter- 
correlations of fear, anger, dominance, pugnacity, sociability, 
display, shyness, etc., etc. in adults. 

Because the correlations of Table 1 are in part due to the large 
proportions of (1) writers, (2) statesmen, and (3) business men, 
and because there are group differences especially between the 
writers and others, I give in Table 2 the means for the different 
groups. The group differences are less than popular psychology 
supposes to be the case and there is always much overlapping. 

. I call attention to certain matters in Table 1. 

It gives some support to Burt's belief that something that 
may be called general emotionality exists and that it is a char¬ 
acteristic of juvenile offenders. In our data it correlates —,11 
with intellect, —.19 with unselfishness, — ,54 with objectivity, 

— .34 with codperativeness, —.43 with sanity, —.31 with system, 

— .15 with neatness, and —.25 with responsibility. It has 
positive correlations of .30 or more with sexual proclivity, 
rathymia, inferiority, N, display, and liking to talk (but algo 
with agreeableness). 
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APPENDIX: Ratings of 91 BiograitieeS on 48 Attributes 


Attribute Rated 


Person Hated 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 

1. Browning 

7 

9 

11 

if'J 

13 

7 

9 

6 

6 

2, Carlyle 

7 

9 

6 

12 

11 

7 

11 

0 

9 

3, Wordsworth 

7 

7 

6 

12 

13 

9 

7 

0 

7 

4, Lamb 

9 

7 

6 

14 

13 

7 

3 

7 

6 

5, Hardy 

5 

0 

11 


13 

7 

6 

7 

5 

6. Scott 

7 

8 

9 


11 

3 

11 

3 

4 

7. Thackeray 

7 

7 

7 

14 

10 

7 

7 

6 

6 

8. Welts 

5 

9 

7 

17 

11 

7 

7 

7 

6 

9, Samuel Johnson 

3 

9 

2 

10 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

10. Gisaing 

9 

7 

5 

■a 

HI 

9 

7 

7 

7 

11. Bennett 

3 

7 

m 

17 

7 

9 

7 

5 

5 

12. Dickens 

9 

7 

9 

17 


7 

7 

5 

3 

13. Hawthorno 

7 

7 

7 

12 

11 

7 

7 

9 

9 

14. Anatole Franco 

3 

0 

7 

13 

11 

10 

6 

5 

9 

15. Washington Irving 

3 

6 

7 

14 

9 

7 

3 

7 

6 

1G. Poo 

9 

0 1 

9 

13 

11 

9 

■3 

7 

5 

17, Mark Twain 

7 

6 

7 

19 

9 

7 

0 

7 

7 

18. Goethe 

6 

9 

10 

10 

11 

7 

6 

3 

6 

19. Fielding 

7 

7 

6 

16 

7 

5 

6 

3 

3 

20, J. F. Cooper 

6 

6 

7 

13 

K1 

5 

7 

6 

7 

21. Burns 

22. Whitman 

7 

6 

7 

10 


5 

9 

7 

9 

7 

6 

5 

13 

7 

5 

KS 

8 

4 

23. Tennyson 

7 

7 

7 

9 

12 

7 

SI 

7 

0 

24. Swinburne 

12 

7 

7 

12 

13 

3 

K!i 

7 

7 

25. Thoieau 

7 

7 

10 

14 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7 

20. Coleridge 

13 

7 

7 

14 

iH 

11 

3 

7 

7 

27. Barrio 

9 

0 

11 

12 

HI 

6 

7 

7 

7 

28. Havelock Ellis 

3 

0 

5 

14 

Ki 

10 

3 

8 

7 

29. Byron 

11 

7 

9 

12 

11 

5 

EEI 

6 

0 

30. Housman 

3 

9 

7 

12 

11 

9 

7 

9 

10 

31. Melville 

8 

0 

7 

m 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

32. Landor 

0 

9 

11 

12 

wSm 

9 

11 

7 

7 

33. Eugene Field 

34. Steffens 

7 

5 

n 

14 

fen 


3 

3 

7 

7 

6 

7 

10 

o 


6 

3 

3 

35. Wobster 

6 

7 

7 

12 

m 


7 

3 

6 

36. Bismarck 

5 

7 

*0 

12 

9 

5 

12 

6 

7 

37, Alexander Hamilton 

5 

9 

7 

14 

11 

3 

0 

6 

6 

38, Cleveland 

3 

6 

7 

16 

7 

2 

7 

6 

6 

39. Carl Sclrurz 

6 

9 

9 

10 

mm 

3 

7 

3 

6 

40, Coolidge 

2 

6 


E9 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6 

41. T, Jefferson 

7 

9 


20 

11 

6 

3 

5 

6 

42. A. Jackson 

9 

0 

If) 

10 

7 

3 

11 

6 

3 

43, Disraeli 

7 

8 

Bn 

12 

9 

6 

6 

3 

5 

44, Franklin 

3 

9 

■H 


11 

6 

6 

3 

3 

46. T, Roosevelt 

9 

8 

Bo 


7 

4 

9 

5 

3 
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i 

2 

1 s 

4 

6 

6 I 

7 

S 

0 

46. Lincoln-* 

5 

7 

9 

■PfiM 



6 

8 

11 

47. McKinley 

7 

7 

7 

■fill 



5 

7 

7 

48. Harding 

6 

5 

7 

15 



5 

3 

6 

49. Hay 

7 

7 

4 

10 

11 

10 

7 

9 

9 

50. Carlisle 

3 

7 

4 

12 

7 

7 

3 

7 

7 

61. Brandeis 

7 

9 

9 

16 

9 

7 

5 

6 

6 

62. Brad laugh 

7 

8 

7 

12 

7 

3 

7 

5 

7 

63. Debg 

10 

7 

7 

14 

9 

2 

3 

3 

9 

54. Macdonald 

7 

8 

11 

16 

11 

3 

9 

7 

7 

65. Lloyd George 

0 

8 

4 

16 

9 

4 

9 

3 

6 

66. Tom Reed 

4 

7 

4 

16 

7 

6 

7 

3 

5 

67. House 

6 

6 

7 

10 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

68. Frick 

3 

8 

9 

12 

7 

4 

4 

6 

7 

69. J. J. Hill 

7 

7 

10 

17 

7 

3 

7 

6 

6 

60. Hanna 

7 

6 

9 

14 

7 

6 

7 

6 

3 

61. Stanford 

6 

7 

7 

10 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

62. Morgan 

6 

8 

7 

10 

7 

3 

11 

7 

6 

63. Carnegie 

8 

9 

9 

14 

9 

5 

3 

6 

3 

64. E. H. Harriman 

3 

8 

9 , 

13 

7 

4 

7 

6 

7 

66. Gary 

4 

9 

11 

12 

7 1 

7 

5 

3 

5 

66. J. J. As tor 

3 

7 

9 

13 

5 1 

4 

7 

7 

5 

67. C. Vnndorbiit 

3 

6 

11 1 

16 

5 

2 

9 1 

6 

6 

68. Jay Cooke 

9 

7 

9 1 

14 

7 1 

6 

3 ' 

3 

3 

69. Wannniaker 

9 

7 

6 1 

1G 

7 

7 

3 

3 

3 

70. Woolworth 

7 

5 

6 

12 

S 

7 

6 

7 

6 

71. Cyrus McCormick 

7 

6 

9 

14 

7 

i 

7 

9 

i 

5 ; 

6 

72. Eastman 

5 

2 

11 l 

16 

7 

6 1 

6 

5 1 

6 

73. Napoleon 

7 

8 

7 

17 

9 

3 

9 

5 

7 

74. R, E< Lee 

3 

8 

9 1 

14 

0 

3 i 

3 

3 1 

7 

76. Slierman 

9 

7 

9 

12 

10 

4 

9 

9 

8 

76, Wellington 

6 

6 1 

7 ' 

12 

4 

3 

6 

5 ■ 

6 

77. Kitchener 

4 1 

6 

7 

12 

5 

3 

7 

7 

7 

78. Grant 

4 

6 

7 

8 

7 

4 

3 

7 

7 

79. Hindqnburg 

1 

6 

7 

12 

3 

3 

5 

1 

6 

80. Washington 

3 , 

7 

9 

18 

7 

6 

7 

5 

3 

81. Haig 

6 

5 

9 

8 

6 

6 

11 

3 

7 

82, Newton 

1 

9 

11 

18 

11 

9 

9 

7 

7 

83. Pasteur 

7 

8 

10 

IS 

11 

7 i 

6 

7 

7 

84. Osier 

7 

8 

9 

18 

7 

5 

6 

3 

3 

85. Kelvin 

7 

9 

11 

19 

7 

5 

5 

3 

7 

86, Darwin 

7 

7 

7 

18 

11 

7 

3 

7 

7 

87. Edison 

7 

7 

Hfl 

■Kfl 

7 

6 

0 

5 

5 

88. Beecher 

12 

6 

H 

■Cl 

7 

4 

6 

7 

6 

80. William II 

10 

6 

m 

BhI 

7 

9 

9 

3 

4 

00. W. II. Mayo 

6 

7 

m 


9 

7 

9 

5 

7 

91. C. J, Mayo 

7 

6 


El 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 
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APPENDIX.—(Continued.) 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


21 

22 

46, 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

47. 

3 

10 

8 

4 

3 

7 

11 

7 

9 

0 

9 

11 

9 

48, 

7 

1 11 

7 

3 

2 

9 

7 

8 

9 

5 

0 

10 

7 

49. 

5 

7 

7 

6 

3 

9 

7 

7 

7 

6 

9 

10 

7 

50. 

3 

5 

7 

6 

3 

7 

10 

7 

7 

1 

11 

11 

7 

51, 

6 

9 

10 

11 

7 

7 

11 

7 

7 

1 

IX 

10 

11 

52, 

3 

7 

9 

MEW 

3 

7 

11 

7 

9 

1 

11 

9 

11 

53. 

3 

7 

7 

7 

1 

9 

11 

7 

11 

3 

7 

9 

11 

54. 

6 

7 

9 

7 

3 

7 

6 

7 

9 

1 

11 

9 

11 

55. 

3 

9 

11 

11 

6 

11 

7 

7 

9 

1 

■3 

9 

7 

66. 

3 

8 

9 

9 

9 

11 

9 

6 

0 

1 

10 

7 

7 

57. 

1 

7 

9 

5 

, 4 

7 

9 

7 

7 

1 

10 

12 

9 

68. 

3 

7 

7 

5 

3 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1 

9 

11 

0 

69. 

3 

8 

9 

9 

7 

7 

9 

7 

9 

6 

11 

11 

12 

00. 

4 

11 

11 

9 

1 3 

9 

1 9 

7 

0 

6 

■3 

11 

11 

61. 

4 

9 

S 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9 

11 

9 

62. 

2 

7 

1 12 

1 ^ 

7 

7 

1 5 

11 

7 

1 

9 

10 

7 

63, 

6 

10 

9 

7 

2 

9 

11 

5 

11 

5 

9 

12 

13 

64. 

3 

6 

11 


7 

7 

9 

7 

1 9 

1 

11 

7 

n 

66. 

3 

10 

7 

6 

3 

7 

9 

7 

7 

1 

9 

13 

n 

66. 

6 

9 

9 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

o ! 

3 

9 

7 

9 

67. 

3 

7 

12 

11 

7 

7 

6 

10 

5 

5 

11 

7 

n 

68. 

3 

10 

7 


3 

12 

9 

7 

9 

2 

9 

13 

n 

69 > 

3 

11 

7 

5 

1 

11 

i 9 

7 

9 

1 


11 

13 

70. 

3 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

3 


7 

9 

71. 

5 

7 

n 

11 

7 

7 

i 

4 

7 

3 

9 

4 

11 

72. 

3 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

ill 

4 

7 

0 

11 

11 

11 

73. 

6 

7 : 

13 

9 

7 

7 

m 

6 

7 

0 

11 

9 

13 

74. 

3 

7 1 

4 

2 

1 

7 

iEH 

4 

9 

1 

9 

9 

10 

76. 

7 

9 

10 

7 

2 

7 

fa 

7 

11 

3 

9 

9 

11 

76. 

6 

7 

10 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

3 

11 

11 

9 

77. 

3 

2 

11 

5 

3 

5 

7 

3 

7 

1 

11 

9 

11 

78. 

4 

4 

9 

4 


7 

9 

3 

7 

5 

9 

9 

3 

79. 

6 

7 

0 

7 

7 

7 

9 

3 

7 

1 

tn 

10 

10 

80. 

7 

8 

11 

7 

7 

3 

9 

7 

9 

1 

B 

10 

10 

81. 

6 

5 

9 

7 

3 

6 

7 

3 

9 

1 

R 

11 

9 

82. 

6 

3 i 

9 

2 

7 

6 

5 

3 

3 

6 

9 

9 

11 

83. 

5 

4 1 

6 

6 

1 

7 

13 

7 

11 

1 

11 

11 

13 

84. j 

4 

10 

7 

7 

3 

12 

11 

7 

9 

6 

7 

11 

11 

85. 1 

3 

9 

7 

3 

3 

9 

7 

7 

9 

1 

9 

11 

11 

86. 

3 

S 

3 

1 

1 

9 

11 

G 

9 

1 

11 

JO 


87. 

3 

7 

10 

7 

7 

5 

5 

0 

7 

7 

7 

7 

13 

88. 

7 

It 

9 

6 

7 

7 

3 

U 

7 

6 

3 

: 7 

ini 

89. 

7 

10 

13 

6 

7 

7 

3 

6 

7 

6 

4 

4 

9 

90. 

7 

7 

9 

8 

5 

7 

9 

7 

9 

0 

11 

11 

12 

01. 

5 

11 

6 

4 

3 

11 

0 

7 

LO 

2 

11 

11 

11 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

46. 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

8 

4 

8 

8 

8 

47. 

3 

10 

8 

4 

3 

7 

11 

7 

9 

0 

9 

11 

9 

48. 

7 

11 

7 

3 

2 

9 

7 

8 

9 

6 

9 

10 

7 

49. 

5 

7 

7 

6 

3 

9 

7 

7 

7 

6 

9 

10 

7 

60. 

3 

6 

7 

6 

3 

7 

10 

7 

7 

1 

11 

11 

7 

61. 

5 

9 

10 

11 

7 

7 

11 

7 

7 

1 

11 

10 

11 

62. 

3 

7 

9 

10 

3 

7 

11 

7 

9 

1 

11 

9 i 

11 

63. 

3 

7 

7 

7 

1 

9 

11 

7 

11 

3 

7 

0 

11 

64. 

6 

7 

9 

7 

3 

7 

6 

7 

0 

1 

11 

9 

11 

66. 

3 

9 

11 

n 

5 

11 

7 

7 

9 

1 

9 

9 1 

7 

68. 

3 

8 

9 

9 

9 

11 

9 

6 

9 

1 

10 

7 , 

7 

67. 

1 

7 

9 

6 

4 

7 

0 

7 

7 

1 

10 

12 

9 

68. 

3 

7 

7 

5 

3 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1 

9 

11 

9 

69. 

3 

8 

9 

9 

7 

7 

9 

7 

9 

6 

11 

11 

12 

60. 

4 

11 

11 

9 

3 

9 

9 

7 

9 

6 

9 

11 

11 

61. 

4 

9 

8 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9 

11 

9 

02. 

2 

7 

12 

8 

7 

7 

6 

11 

7 

1 

9 

10 

7 

63, 

5 

10 

9 

7 

2 

9 

11 

5 

11 

6 

9 

12 

13 

64. 

3 

6 

11 

9 

7 

7 

9 

7 

9 

1 

11 

7 

U 

66. 

3 

10 

7 

6 

3 

7 

9 

7 

7 

1 

9 

13 

11 

66. 

6 

9 

H 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

9 

3 

9 

7 

9 

67. 

3 

7 

12 

11 

7 

7 

6 

10 

5 

6 

11 

7 

11 

68. 

3 

10 

7 

6 

3 

12 

0 

7 

9 

2 

0 

13 

11 

60. 

3 

11 

7 

5 

1 

11 

9 

I 1 

9 

1 

9 

11 1 

13 

70, 

3 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 1 

7 

3 

9 1 

7 1 

9 

71. 

5 

7 

11 

11 

7 

7 

7 

4 

7 

3 

9 

4 

11 

72. 

3 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

0 

11 

11 

11 

73. i 

6 

7 

13 

9 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

0 

11 

9 

13 

74. 1 

3 

7 

4 

2 

1 

7 

11 

4 

9 

1 

9 

9 

10 

76. 

7 

9 

10 

7 

2 

7 

11 

7 

11 

3 

9 

9 

11 

76. ' 

6 

7 

ns 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

7 

3 

11 

11 

9 

77. 

3 

2 

n 

6 

3 

5 

7 

3 

7 

1 

11 

9 

11 

78, 

4 

4 

9 

4 

6 

7 

9 

3 

7 

5 

9 

9 

3 

79. 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

9 

3 

7 

1 

10 

10 

10 

80. , 

* 

8 

11 

7 

7 

3 

9 

7 

9 

1 

11 

10 

10 

81. i 

5 

5 

0 

7 

3 

6 

7 

3 

9 

1 

10 

11 

9 

82. 

6 

3 

■71 

2 

7 

6 

5 

3 

3 

6 

9 

9 

11 

83. 

5 

4 

6 

6 

1 

7 

13 

7 

11 

1 

11 

11 

13 

84. 

4 

10 

7 

7 

3 

12 

11 

7 

0 

6 

7 

11 

11 

85. 1 

3 

9 

7 

3 

3 

9 

7 

7 

9 

1 

9 

H 

n 

86. 

3 

8 

3 

1 

1 

9 

11 

5 

9 

1 

11 

10 

9 

87. 

3 

7 


7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

13 

88. 

7 

11 

9 

6 

7 

7 

3 

11 

7 

6 

3 

7 

9 

80. 

, 7 

19 

13 

fi 

7 

7 

3 

6 

7 

5 

4 


3 

90. 

7 

7 

9 

8 

6 

7 

9 

7 

9 

0 

11 

11 

12 

01. 

. 5 

11 

5 

4 

3 

11 

9 

7 

10 

2 

11 

11 

11 
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It gives support to the hypothesis that fear and anger are inde¬ 
pendent gene-caused traits in man. The correlation is — .14; and 
Burt found a similar slight negative correlation as an exception to 
his general view of emotional linkages. 3 

[FOOTNOTE FOR APPENDIX] 

In tho ratings given here, with certain exceptions which will bo noted, 
the integers correspond to half standard deviation units of the distribution 
cf white males in the United States, while tho median of this distribution is 
represented by the number 7, The exceptions arc as follows: 

Variable 4. Curiosity. This is a composite of two separate ratings. 
It is expressed so that the neutral point is 12, and its standard deviation 
in the population would bo more than 2. 

Variable 87. Liking for art, music , beauty. Also a composite, IndifTor- 
cnce point 10.0, and standard deviation greater than 2. 

Variable 10. Craving for approval. Tho number scale has been shifted 
so that tho presumed population median for this variable is 3, 

Variable 19. Ralhymia, Number scale shifted so that presumed popu¬ 
lation median is 6. 

Variable £8. Inferiority. Number scalo shifted so that presumed 
population median is 6. 

8 At this point the manuscript comes to an end. It is clearly unfinished, 
but I do not know on what further aspects of the data ray father intonded 
to comment, The results are now available to all for such further analysis 
and interpretation as they may care to make, [R. L, T,] 



CAUL E. SEASHORE 
1866-1949 

Experimental methods were introduced in the study of human 
behavior during the latter part of the Nineteenth Century. 
The first psychological laboratory was established in 1879 by 
Wilhelm Wundt at the University of Leipzig. Immediately 
thereafter American universities followed with the founding of a 
score of psychological laboratories before the end of the century. 

During the next fifty years psychology as a science grew from 
an infant to a husky youth. At first emphasis was largely on 
sensory and perceptual processes as measured by motor responses 
and reaction times. Very soon, however, the field broadened. 
Interests of investigators expanded enormously to cover a wide 
variety of aspects of human behavior and social relations: 
learning and growth, aptitudes and interests, motivations and 
incentives, attitudes and opinions, intelligence and personality. 
Ventures into these new fields called for refinements in method 
and particularly the application of statistical techniques. 

Furthermore this first half of the Twentieth Century is also the 
period during which American universities overtook European 
centers of learning and rose to world leadership in research. 

Carl E. Seashore’s adult life span coincided with this half cen¬ 
tury of the flowering of research in American universities. The 
uniqueness of his contribution is the combination of outstanding 
achievement and leadership (1) not only in his own field of 
psychology as an investigator and guide of the graduate work of 
numerous students, but (2) also in the over-all field of graduate 
research at the University of Iowa in sotting high standards of 
attainment. 

For forty years he was director of the psychological laboratory 
and for thirty of these years he was also dean of the graduate 
college followed by a decade of semi-retirement devoted to 
research and writing. Coming almost immediately, after his 
graduate studios at Yale, to Iowa in 1897, his half century of 
teaching, research and administrative leadership is unequalled at 
the University of Iowa and probably seldom matched anywhere 
else. 

Dr. Seashore came from sturdy pioneer stock and carried these 
same qualities into his pioneering in psychology. He was born 
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in Morlunda, Sweden, January 28, 186G. When three years 
old hi g family moved to the United States and settled in Iowa. 
He was graduated from Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minnesota, in 1891. Ho received his doctorate at Yale in 1896 
and after two years as assistant at Yale, ho came to the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa to take charge of the psychological laboratory 
whose beginnings had been made by Professor George T. W. 
Patrick. 

In his early years he invented the Voice Tonoscopc, the Audio¬ 
meter, and the Sound Perimeter. Among his chief contributions 
to psychological science was his development of a system of 
analysis and measurement of musical aptitude as a basis for 
vocational guidance in music. Another of his major achieve¬ 
ments was the establishment of the Child Welfare Research 
Station. 

Through Dean Seashore’s vision and perseverance, the Iowa 
psychological laboratory became one of a small lmndful of top- 
ranking laboratories, both in research contributions and in 
training outstanding professional leaders. 

He was a member of Sigma Xi and a fellow of the American 
Psychological Association of which he was president in 1911. 
In 1920 he was chairman of the division of Psychology and 
Anthropology of the National Research Council. He received 
many honors and recognitions. In 1948 the Board of Education 
of the state of Iowa conferred upon him the title of “Distin¬ 
guished Service Professor." 

Dr. Seashore died on October 16, 1949, only two months after 
his wife had passed away. Always closely tied to each other and 
supplementing each other’s interests, their home and family were 
their delight and satisfaction. Only those who were privileged 
to come under his guidance and sense the philosophy that 
permeated his work and his home, can fully appreciate his worth 
and influence. Daniel Staucii 

Daniel Starch and Staff 

New York 17, New York 



NOTES ON THE MEASUREMENT OF MENTAL 

SPEED 

MERLE W. TATE 
University of Pennsylvania 

Menial speed or rate of performing intellectual tasks has long 
been of interest to psychologists. The two most persistent 
issues—and they are related—have been whether mental speed 
is independent of difficulty and type of task and whether it is 
indicative of profundity or altitude of intellect, accuracy or 
quality of work, temperamental factors, achievement in school, 
and vocational success. 

The inconsistencies and contradictions in the voluminous 
literature suggest either that speed is an unstable dimension of 
intellect or that inappropriate units and methods of measuring 
it have frequently been employed. Regarding the latter possi¬ 
bility, it is easy to show that tho findings in a number of studies 
may have been consequent to the method of investigation, rather 
than to the r61e of speed. Substantial correlation of scores 
obtained from timed and untimed administration of group 
tests, in view of the part-whole circumstance, is inevitable— 
whatever the relation of speed to altitude. The meaning of the 
significant inverse relationship between cumulative accuracy 
scores and total times spent on a test would be expected due to 
the fact that inaccuracy or error decreases speed as well as 
cumulative accuracy scores. The equivalence of work limit and 
time limit scores on low difficulty tests is consequent to the 
definitions of the former as tho average tin\e required to complete 
an item and of the latter as the number of items completed in 
unit time. As defined, the measures obviously tend to be related 
as arithmetic and harmonic means. In some of the more careful 
studies, characterized by timing each subject on each task, 
control of accuracy and use of statistical test, speed has been 
found to bo significantly correlated with altitude, In others, 
it has been found to be unstable, as difficulty of task varies. 
These more careful studies, in general, have been inconclusive 
bemuse of extreme skewness and lack of homogeneity of variance 
of the speed measures or because of loss of independence of the 
measures when converted into scores based upon group per- 
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formance on each task, such as percentile ranks and deviation 
scores. 

There is a steadily increasing body of evidence that speed of 
response, when appropriately measured, is a stable and inde¬ 
pendent ability. Factor analyses of the intercorrelations of 
scores on speeded testa of low difficulty have consistently isolated 
a speed factor. Baxter , 1 Davidson and Carroll 2 and others 
have found the ability to be elicited by mental test materials of 
higher difficulty. In the writer’s study 6 both a general speed 
ability and a special speed ability linked to function were found 
operative in response to four types of mental test materials of 
varying degrees of difficulty. 

The hypothesis of a general ability in speed, independent of 
mental altitude and independent of function in which it is 
observed appears to be tenable. The ability has been observed 
in the testing situation, and, since this situation tends to equalize 
motivation, the magnitude of the differences observed probably is 
at a minimum. Is it an important individual difference? At 
present, little is known about its nature or its correlatives. It 
may be a native trait. It may be a set for a particular rate of 
work. A number of factor analysts have concluded that the 
factor, as elicited by low difficulty tasks, either is an ability or a 
readiness for discovering and identifying perceptual detail. If 
so, it may be inherent in the mental act itself, in a habitual way 
of going about a task, or in efficiency of use of mental power. 
Perhaps it is a basic component of that psychological complex 
known as temperament. 

Practically, however, these questions are not as important as 
the questions regarding mental speed correlatives. Do indi¬ 
vidual differences in speed set off occupational groups or success¬ 
ful workers within groups? Are there antecedent-consequent 
relations between, say, speed in verbal ability and success in 
occupations requiring the ready word and pen, such as lecturing 
and journalism? Is there a speed loading in school marks? 
Are there racial differences in speed? If speed is a basic com¬ 
ponent of temperament, does it act as one of the determiners 
in the subtle process of selecting friends and mates? Is it 
associated with conservatism-radicalism attitudes? Is it related 
to persistence? Do individuals differ in variability as well as in 
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mean speed in responding to a set of tasks, and, if so, does the 
difference in variability provide useful information? 

There are a great many provocative problems relating to the 
r6le of speed in behavior. It is the purpose of this paper to 
consider some of the difficulties which come up in the measure¬ 
ment of mental speed and to suggest methods of obtaining reliable 
measures of it. 


MET HOBS AND MATERIALS 

Among the kinds of studies of particular interest and impor¬ 
tance are (1) the selection of tasks which reliably tap speed, 
(2) the effect of experimental treatments upon speed, and (3) the 
correlatives of speed. The first, of course, is basic to any study, 
and it requires that each individual in the sample under investiga¬ 
tion bo timed on each task. Individual timing eliminates 
irrelevant time loss due to search for attractive items and failure 
to complete undertaken tasks, permits control of the effect of 
inaccuracy, and provides data for precise study of reliability. 
Total times on tests in group situations may provide useful 
information for some purposes, but they do not provide a satis¬ 
factory.basis for individual comparisons. They tell little about 
how time is spent and nothing about variability within the 
individual. 

For several reasons typical intelligence test items are well- 
adapted to studying speed of response. These items tend to 
require from about eight to forty seconds, on the average, from 
the individuals for whom they arc designed; they are relatively 
free from familiarity and practice effects; and they can be 
selected so as to tap reliably a number of partially independent 
functions. Shorter items are proportionately move affected 
by errors in timing and time differences ascribable to different 
rates of reading the stimulus material and indicating the response, 
while the probability of Lime loss due to gross irrelovancics tends 
to be greater in the longer. 

There likely arc many oilier sorts of papor-and-pcncil and 
performance tasks which would prove well-adapted to particular 
problems. I* 1 or example, extensive sets of arithmetic exercises 
or monotonous manipulatory tasks might bo found appropriate 
for determining whether variation in speed of response during 
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long and tiring periods of work can bo associated with, say, 
persistence. 

It is reasonable to surmise that the tasks should be of comple¬ 
tion rather than of multiple choice type, since time pressure 
likely tends to increase guessing. The relation of speed to 
motivation in an individual, in general, probably is very close; 
in fact, if it were possible to obtain a sort of average speed index 
for an individual, based upon performances under varying 
degrees of motivation, it might be possible to study motivation 
quantitatively. Be that as it may, it seems evident that the 
individual subjects in a speed study should be working for speed 
and accuracy, under the most comparable motivating conditions 
possible. 


AN APPROPRIATE UNIT OF MEASUREMENT 

When a number of short, homogeneous tasks are individually 
administered and timed in seconds, the distributions of time 
scores of the individuals in the sample will be characterized by 
severe nonnormality and heterogeneity of variance. The 
development of precise statistical tests applicable to such dis¬ 
tributions is a matter of great complexity, if possible at all. 
Thus, the average investigator must either forgo exact statistical 
analysis of the speed measures or must find a method of intro¬ 
ducing normality and homogeneity without destroying the 
independence of the measures. 

In his examination of a random sample of the distributions of 
speed measures of thirty-six high-school students on arithmetic 
reasoning, number series, sentence completion and spatial rela¬ 
tions tests, the writer 6 found the common logarithms of the 
times in seconds to be distributed normally with acceptably 
homogeneous variance, as judged by the Chi-square and In 
criterions. Each test contained about sixty items of mainly 
twenty to sixty per cent difficulty, in terms of percentages failing. 
Since that study, the writer has examined a great many sets of 
response times and has found that taking the common logarithms 
of the times in seconds has always improved the normality and 
has usually improved the homogeneity conditions. 

It is pertinent here to examine the 'raw' timo and log time 
distributions of several samples of individuals on various kinds 
of tasks. The distributions in Table I are based on Peak’s and 
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Boring’s report 4 of the results of administering Forms A and B 
of the Otis Self-Administering Tost of Mental Ability, Higher 
Examination, to two male and three female university students. 
The investigators report only the rounded number of seconds for 


Table I.—Distributions op Correct Response Times in 
Seconds and Log Seconds of Five University Students 
on Otis Mental Test-items 


Time in 

Subieots 

Time in 

Subjects 

Seconds 

A 

B 

C 

D 

] 

E 

Log SecondB* 

A 

B 

C 

T> 

E 

0-4 

3 

7 

4 

1 


26-38 

2 

1 

1 



5—0 

30 

20 

31 

13 


39-51 

1 

2 




10-14 

25 

26 

24 

20 


52-64 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

15-10 

14 

16 

18 

21 

lfl 

05-77 

14 

10 

10 

2 

1 

20-24 

8 

10 

10 

0 

17 

78-00 

13 

13 

13 

Mill 

3 

25-2D 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

01-103 

15 

14 

14 

Q 

10 

30-34 

3 

4 

0 

7 

7 

104-110 

m 

17 

18 

22 

10 

35-30 


3 

1 

7 

3 

117-120 

14 

10 

18 

21 

17 

40-44 

2 


2 

2 

2 

130-142 

10 

13 

11 

13 

20 

45-40 j 



2 

3 

4 

143-155 

4 

0 

0 

8 

13 

60-54 


1 


1 

3 

15G-10B 

2 

2 

6 

11 

8 

55-50 





2 

160-181 

3 

1 


, 3 

6 

00-64 

3 



1 

1 

182-104 | 

1 

1 1 

1 

2 

3 

05-00 

1 





105-207 




1 

2 

70-74 




1 

1 







75-70 


1 

1 

1 

2 







80-84 












85-80 












00-04 





1 







05-00 




1 








100-104 












105-100 





1 







N 

100 

100 

100 

00 

100 

N 

IQQ 

100 

100 

99 

100 

Mean 

H.4C 


15.50 


25.8C 

) Mean 

105.5 

T 

100. f 

) 

131.7 



14. 

> 

21.8; 

i 



107.0 


125.f 

> 

Sum of 

1507f 

> 

13252 


3555( 

) Sum of 

01031 

i 

79731 

i 

78755 

Squares 


12351 

) 

i 

25425 

1 

Squares 


87152 


74021 

■ 


* Common loRitrithtna of tho times in Bceomte, immiUsil lo two-jAncc mnntibtm& nod multi¬ 
plied by JOO. 


the subjects on the items all worked correctly. (Subject D 
spent 400 seconds on one of the items. That score is not included 
in the Table.) Common logarithms with two place mantissas 
were taken of the times in seconds and multiplied by 100 to 
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eliminate decimals. For the sake of table compactness a uniform 
grouping scheme is omployed in forming the distributions. 
Where rounding to the nearest second could affect the log scores 
to the extent of changing class membership, the log scores are 
assigned proportionately to the classes affected. Considering 


Tabee IL —Distributions of Correct Response Times in 
Seconds and Log Seconds of Four Higii-school Seniors 
on Minnesota Paper Form Board Items 



* Common logarithms of the times in seconds, rounded to two-placo 
mantissas and multiplied by 100. 


tho raw time distributions for Subjects A and E, which appear 
least similar, the ratios of Fisher's gi and g 2 statistics 3 to their 
standard errors are about 11 and 15 and 8 and 9, respectively. 
In the log distributions, the ratios are .9 and .3 and *8 and .6. 
The effect of the log transformations on the variances is very 
marked. The F-ratios of the raw time variances for Subjects A 
and E is 2.26; that of the log time variances, 1.17. A ratio of 
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about 1.59 is significant at the one per cent level. It is interesting 
to note that Peak and Boring, after transforming the times of 
response by taking “ 1000 time the ratio of the time of one subject 
to the total time of the five subjects on any item” observed a 
difference between the mean times of Subjects A and E of about 
11,9 times its standard error. Based upon the log measures, 
the critical ratio is about 4.3. 

Table II gives the distributions of raw and log times of correct 
response of four college preparatory high-school seniors to the 
sixty-four items of the Minnesota Paper Form Board, Form A, 
test. Two of the four subjects were girls. All were of superior 
academic aptitude and of approximately the same chronological 
age. Tho improvement effected by the log transformation is 

Table III.— Pooled Distributions or Correct and Incorrect 
Response Times in Seconds and Loo Seconds oe Five 
Higii-sciiool Girls on Thirty Sentence Completion 
Items* 

Time in Correct Incorrect Time inf Correct Incorrect 
Seconds Response Response Log Seconds Response Response 


0-8 

17 

5 

26-38 

1 


9-17 

36 

14 

39-51 

2 


18-2G 

18 

8 

52-64 

2 


27-35 

13 

10 

65-77 

3 

1 

36-44 

3 

5 

78-90 

7 

3 

45-53 

2 

1 

91-103 

13 

3 

54-62 

1 

1 

104-116 

15 

7 

63-71 

2 

3 

117-129 

17 

8 

72-80 

1 


130-142 

11 

5 

81-89 



143-155 

13 

10 

90-98 



156-168 

5 

5 

99-107 


1 

169-181 

2 

3 

108-116 


2 

182-19-1 

2 

2 

117-125 



195-207 


3 

126-134 


2 

208-220 


3 

135-143 


1 





* Twenty of tho items arc reproduced in Table VII. 
f Common logarithms of tho Limes in seconds, rounded to two-place 
mantissas aud multiplied by 100. 
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observable in the case of Subject 4. For that subject's 
raw timo distribution, the ratios of gi and g 2 to their standard 
orrw Mfc 8,4 and 2,6, respectively; for the log time, .2 and .1* 
Only twenty-eight of the sixty-four items in the test were 
responded to correctly by all four subjects, and, since the items 
varied greatly in length, comparisons of means and variances 
cannot be appropriately made. 

The distributions in Table III were obtained from a study of 
the speed of response of thirty high-school girls to thirty OAVD 
typo sentence completion items. * The means and vm-jances of 
the log times for five of the girls were approximately equal, and 
the distributions of the five were pooled. The five were enrolled 
in other than college preparatory curricula, and their IQ’s were 
97, 1QQ, 102, 107 and 109, The Table contains four fcAvcr than 
the possible number of scores, due to failures to respond. 

Table XVf gives the pooled raw and log time distributions of 
correct and incorrect response of ton married pairs to thirty 
CAVD type sentence completion items, (On eleven occasions 
items were passed without response, and nine of the times fell 
between G5 and 134 seconds. Tho nine were deleted for the 
sake of table compactness,) In terms of percentages failing, 
the mid-measure of item difficulty was fifteen per cent; the first- 
and third-quarter measures were five and thirty-five per cent, 
respectively. The majority of the variances of the twenty log 
time distributions were acceptably homogeneous, and the means 
were distributed normally. The pooled log time distributions 
in Table IV appear to be the sort expected, under the circum¬ 
stances, in sampling from normal parents, In the distribution of 


* In the administration of the sentence completion items, a screening 
.device which could bo slipped down the pages of items was used. In deter¬ 
mining a subject's speed of response to an item, the watch was started at 
tho instant tho screen camo to rest, disclosing the item, and stopped at the 
Instant tho subject filled in the last blank of that item, 

11 am indebted to Misa Mildred Mucncli of tho Clinton, Now York, 
Central School for the data summarized in Table III and to Mr. J. B. Ellery, 
now at the Vmvorsity of Colorado, for tho data in Table IV, The former 
had investigated the r61e of speed of response in fifteen puirB of dose girl 
friends; and the latter, its rftle in. ten young married couplCB. The former 
found the between pair speed variance to be greater than the within pair 
variance at about the five per cent level of significance; the latter observed 
1 eignifioanco at about the thicc per cent levd. 
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Table IV.— Pooled Distributions of Correct and Incorrect 
Response Times in Seconds and Log Seconds of Twenty 
Adtjlts on Thirty Sentence Completion Items* 

Time in Correct Incorrect Time inj Correct Incorrect 
Seconds Response Response Log Seconds Response Response 


2-4 

56 


30-39 

7 


5-7 

91 

9 

40-49 

7 


8-10 

108 

10 

50-59 

18 


11-13 

66 

10 

60-69 

31 


14-16 

50 

13 

70-79 

42 

5 

17-19 

29 

10 

80-89 

57 

5 

20-22 

20 

14 

90-99 

58 

6 

23-25 

15 

9 

100-109 

77 

9 

26-28 

7 

6 

110-119 

62 

14 

29-31 

7 

3 

120-129 

41 

17 

32-34 

3 

8 

130-139 

33 

16 

35-37 

4 

2 

140-149 

16 

12 

38-40 

4 

4 

150-159 

10 

11 

41-43 

2 


1C0-109 

8 

8 

44-46 

4 

3 

170-179 

5 

5 

47-49 

1 

2 




50-52 

2 

2 




53-55 

3 

3 





* Twenty of the items arc reproduced in Table VII. 
t Common logarithms of the times in seconds, rounded to two-place 
mantissas and multiplied by 100. 

log times of correct response, the ratios of gi and g 2 to their 
standard errors are .9 and .6, respectively. Twenty of the 
thirty sentence completion items used in the studies from which 
the data of Tables III and IV were obtained are reproduced in 
Table VII. 

Not only do log times of response to a number of short, homo¬ 
geneous tasks tend to be distributed normally within the indi¬ 
vidual; the log times of a number of individuals on a single task 
tend to be similarly distributed. The samples of individuals at 
hand arc too small to permit adequate examination of the dis¬ 
tributions of log times of response to a single item. When the 
measures from several items having equal mean lengths and 
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acceptably equal variances are pooled, however, their cor¬ 
respondence to normal form is very evident. The distributions 
of log and raw times of response of the thirty girls to four such 
items are shown in Table Y. Table YI contains the distributions 
of the ten married pairs on six items having approximately equal 
means of log times of correct response. Both tables contain 


Table V.—Distributions op Correct and Incorrect 
Response Times in Seconds and Log Seconds of 
Thirty High-school Girls on Four Comparable 
Sentence Completion Items 

Time in Correct Incorrect Time in* Correct Incorrect 
Seconds Response Response Log Seconds Response Response 


0-8 

2 


70-79 

1 


9-17 

31 

7 

80-89 



18-26 

18 

14 

90-99 

2 

1 

27-35 

10 

10 

100-109 

8 

1 

36-44 

2 

9 

110-119 

12 

3 

45-53 

1 

3 

120-129 

14 

6 

54-62 


1 

130-139 

10 

8 

63-71 

2 

3 

140-149 

10 

8 

72-80 



150-159 

6 

9 

81-89 



160-169 

2 

7 

90-98 


2 

170-179 


3 

99-107 


1 

180-189 

2 

3 

108-116 

1 

1 

190-199 

' 

2 




200-209 

1 

2 


* Common logarithms of the times in seconds, rounded to two-placo 
mantissas and multiplied by 100. 

fewer than the possible number of scores due to failures to 
respond. 

The various distributions shown in Table I-VI have been 
selected as representative of the many possible distributions 
afforded by the samples of individuals and tasks in hand. They 
BUpport the hypotheses that (1) times of response to mental test 
items, measured in log seconds, tend to be normally distributed 
in the individual and (2) times of response on a single item, 
measured in log seconds, tend to be normally distributed in a 
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Table VI.— Distributions oe Correct and Incorrect 
Response Times in Seconds and Log Seconds of Twenty 
Adults on Six Comparable Sentence Completion 

Items 

Time in Correct Incorrect Time in* Correct Incorrect 
Seconds Response Response Log Seconds Response Response 


5-9 

6 


77-85 

2 


10-14 

23 

5 

86-94 

3 


15-19 

14 

6 

95-103 

7 

1 

20-24 

12 

8 

104-112 

11 

2 

25-29 

5 

7 

113-121 

14 

3 

30-34 

4 

5 

122-130 

8 

6 

35-39 

2 

5 

131-139 

11 

7 

40-44 

3 


140-148 

6 

8 

45-49 

3 

4 

149-157 

4 

7 

50-54 



158-166 

5 

3 

55-59 

1 


167-175 

2 

3 

60-64 


4 

176-184 


4 

65-69 



185-193 


1 

70-74 


1 





* Common logarithms of the times in seconds, rounded to two place 
mantissas and multiplied by 100. 

group of individuals. The distributions of response times to 
sentonce completion items have been utilized only in order to 
compare different samples of individuals. The writer 6 found 
speed, measured in log seconds, in arithmetic reasoning and in 
number series completion to be slightly better distributed with 
regard to normality and homogeneity and to discriminate 
between individuals in a sample of thirty-six more sharply than 
speed in sentence completion. The former two have the addi¬ 
tional advantage of being easily scored for accuracy on an all- 
or-none basis. 

The converse of a theorem that the distribution formed by 
pooling samples from a normal universe is normal would not 
necessarily hold. But where there arc no systematic differences 
with respect to normality between the samples, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the variable is distributed normally in the popula¬ 
tions sampled. 
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The hypotheses appear to obtain for a wide variety of tasks 
from zero to at least about sixty per cent difficulty, defined by 
percentages failing, and for a wide varietjr of individuals who are 
striving for both speed and accuracy in their performance. 
Performances on tests, however scored, obviously are affected by 
the individuals and the tasks, but in view of the variety of 
individuals and tasks here under consideration, it appears 
likely that log time will prove a generally useful unit in measuring 
speed of response, 


CONTIIOL OF ACCURACY 

Given appropriate tasks and units of measurement, the 
next requirement of a study of mental speed is provision for 
control of inaccuracy effect, which, the data of Tables III-VII 
indicate, tends to be substantial. 

If two or more individuals respond to the same tasks with the 
same degree of accuracy, their rates of work can be compared 
simply and precisely. This ideal situation can be made to 
obtain by retaining for an analysis only the response times on 
tasks which all subjects perform correctly. Such experimental 
control, though the soundest possible, has two disadvantages. 
First, in practical situations, it is likely to result in enormous 
loss of data, For example, thirty-six of the sixty-four Minnesota 
Form Board items would be lost if the data of Table II were 
limited to items which all four subjects performed correctly. 
Second, since such tasks are of zero difficulty, they cannot be 
shown to be measuring anything except speed. Measures based 
upon them provide no information regarding rate of doing various 
kinds of work of varying degrees of difficulty. 

There are several statistical methods of controlling accuracy 
effect, at least two of which merit consideration. If approxi¬ 
mately equal length tasks, on an average, are available, such 
that all of the individuals in a sample perform two or more cor¬ 
rectly and two or more incorrectly (the more, of course, the 
better), a precise statistical control is possible. In this situation, 
mean times of correct and of incorrect response may bo com¬ 
puted and classified for conventional analysis of variation. 
The simplest classification would be a two array table and would 
permit tests of significance of accuracy and individual effects on 
mental speed in a particular function. Various extensions of 
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the design suggest themselves. If the tasks can be classified 
according to two or more levels of difficulty or two or more func¬ 
tions or two or more experimental treatments, a four or more 
array classification of the speed scores can be made. It will be 
noted that, provided the log times can be shown to be distributed 
normally with equal variance, the assumptions underlying 
variance analysis will be explicitly fulfilled. 

A second method of controlling accuracy effect consists in 
adjusting each response time or speed score for accuracy by 
regression procedure. In a single task, accuracy being scored 
‘0’ or '1/ the residuals from the regression line of speed on 
accuracy will be merely the difference between the scores and the 
mean of correct or of incorrect response, as the case may be. 
There will result as many residual or adjusted scores for each 
individual as there are tasks; and the mean of these will provide 
an unbiased estimate of the individual’s speed of response free 
from task and accuracy effects. This method, which the writer 
has more fully described elsewhere, 5 has the advantage of not 
obscuring the variability of the original measures, of providing 
control of possible systematic differences in length of task, and 
of providing a single measure of individual speed. Because of 
the latter advantage, the method will be particularly useful in 
studying mental speed correlatives. 

The question of whether speeds of correct and of incorrect 
response are homogeneous in an individual is an important and 
interesting one. Theoretical considerations suggest that if a 
task were unintelligible to an individual, the time of his response 
would have little meaning. They also suggest that different 
sorts of inaccuracies or errors will affect response times differ¬ 
ently, Empirically, the speeds do appear to possess homogeneity. 
The evidence indicates consistency in rates of correct and of 
incorrect response, in general, he., individuals tend to maintain 
their relative positions in rate regardless of accuracy, although 
there may be significant individual differences here, and, as a 
speculation, these may be important. 

Tins IllSLIAlHLITY OF SPEED MEASURES 

Both of the' above methods of statistical control of accuracy 
make it possible to determine whether the variation in speed of 
response between individuals is significantly greater than the 
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variation within individuals. The first method, however, since 
it utilizes the means of correct and incorrect response times, 
obscures the variability of the original measures. It is possible 
that significance of differences in speed demonstrated by the 
method would not obtain if the original measures were given 
freer play. 

The second method provides the data for testing the significance 
of differences between estimated true speeds of response, with the 
criterion or error variance, since it is the pooled variances of tho 
adjusted scores within individuals, at a maximum. (It should 
be noted that the application of the method results in the loss 
of two degrees of freedom per item.) The test of reliability here 
is the simple one of determining whether the variation of the 
means of the adjusted scores is significantly greater than the 
variation of the scores within individuals, the assumptions being 
those of normality and of homogeneity of error variance. In 
his examination of sixteen sets of adjusted speed measures, the 
writer has found the first assumption generally tenable. The 
second assumption has generally been in doubt, although not 
sufficiently to invalidate variance-ratio tests. It appears 
probable that there are significant and possibly important 
individual differences in variability in mental speed. The 
possibility invites further investigation. 

The second method also makes it possible to estimate the 
reliability of single items. The correlation of adjusted times 
on an item with aggregate adjusted times on the remaining items 
will provide an index of the discriminating power or the reliability 
of the item as a measure of speed. 

The twenty sentence completion items entered in Table VII 
were common to the studies of mental speed in the three samples 
of individuals mentioned above. The samples differed in several 
respects. The median IQ in the sample of thirty-six, consisting 
of twenty-two boys and fourteen girls, was 11G. The boys and 
girls were enrolled in a college preparatory curriculum and all 
were of relatively favorable socio-economic background. The 
median IQ in the sample of thirty girls was HO. The girls were 
of diverse socio-economic backgrounds and were enrolled in 
various curricula. The males of the sample of twenty adults, 
consisting of ten married pairs, were above the GO percentile for 
college students on the Henmon-Nelson mental test and were 
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enrolled in a highly selective men's liberal arts college. All 
were veterans. Nine of the ten wives had two or more years 
of college training, and all appeared to be of average or better 
intelligence among college women. 

Space does not permit inclusion of the log time and accuracy 
scores of each individual on each item, but the statistics derived 
from them are shown in Table YII. A rough estimate of the 
standard deviations of the log times of correct and of incorrect 
response, from which the means in the table were derived, indi¬ 
cated that they fell between about 15 and 35. The standard 
errors of the means, consequently, range from about 2 upward, 
with the great majority lying between 5 and 10. Reliable 
differences in both speed and altitude are indicated between the 
populations of high-school students and the population of adults 
represented by the samples. The differences between the 
populations of high-school students approach significance on 
few items, although the sample of thirty has a mean cumulative 
accuracy score on the twenty items of 12.2 against a mean of 
13.7 for the sample of thirty-six. The difference is about 2.5 
times its standard error. 

The extent of correspondence of the ways the items worked in 
tho three samples is interesting. Considering the samples of 
thirty and thirty-six, the rank-difference correlation coefficients 
between mean log times of correct response, between mean log 
times of incorrect response, and between item difficulties are 
.86, .75, and .76, respectively. For the samples of thirty and 
twenty, the coefficients between mean log times of correct 
response and between item difficulties are .85 and .72. For the 
samples of thirty-six and twenty, the coefficients between mean 
log times of correct response and between item difficulties are 
.93 and .80. 

The item reliability coefficients shown in Table YII were deter¬ 
mined by rank-difference correlation of adjusted times on each 
item with total adjusted Limes on tho twenty items. The 
majority of tho coefficients in the two samples of high-school 
students are. significant. The differences between coefficients 
in the two samples arc such as would be expected in sampling. 
Only item 15 raises doubt. There, taking into account the 
loss of two degrees of freedom, the null hypothesis is discredited 
at about tho three per cent level. In the sample of adults fewer 
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than half of the coefficients appear to bo significant, and several 
coefficients indicate significant differences between the population 
of adults and the populations of high-school students. All in 
all, however, the data of Table "VII indicate that item times are 
at least as stable as item difficulties. In sentence completion, 
at least, the possibility of developing quite reliable speed measures 
and norms appears promising. 

SUMMARY 

In this paper several questions relating to the rfilo of mental 
speed in behavior have been raised, and a method of obtaining 
normally distributed measures of speed has been proposed. 
Considerable evidence has been presented in support of the 
hypotheses that (1) times of response to mental test items, 
measured in log seconds, tend to bo normally distributed in the 
individual and (2) times of response on a single item, measured 
in log seconds, tends to be normally distributed in a group of 
individuals. Two statistical methods of controlling accuracy 
have been suggested. The extent of the stability and consistency 
of speed of response to sentence completion items for three 
samples of individuals has been briefly described. 
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GAINS IN SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE UNDER 
HIGHLY MOTIVATED CONDITIONS 

GEORGE E. SCHLESSER 
Department of Education, Colgate University 

Results of an experimental sixteen-week intensive training 
program for adult servicemen showing change in scholastic 
aptitude seem worth while adding to the increasing amount of 
evidence concerning the constancy and change of scholastic 
intelligence. At present the majority of studies have used data 
on students of school and college age, but have not found adult 
groups as accessible for retesting. The study has bearing on 
two issues in educational psychology. (1) Does scholastic 
intelligence as measured by tests stop growing at age sixteen, 
in the early twenties, or later? (2) How great a change would 
highly motivated schooling make in the scholastic intelligence of 
young adults? 

On the latter issue, data on mountain, gypsy, and canal boat 
children, who are educationally isolated, have revealed a drop 
of over twenty-five IQ points or about one hundred sixty scaled 
score points* in an eight- or nine-year period. Soldiers of World 
War I from educationally backward states had a lower IQ than 
did soldiers from states with advanced educational systems. 
Children adopted into favorable foster homes also show an 
average increase of about five IQ points. These facts have led 
Bingham to conclude that "there can be scarcely any doubt 
today that schooling and other educative experiences tend to 
increase a child's intelligence/ 1 Can adults improve their 
scholastic intelligence under favorable conditions even after 
they are twenty years old? 

In this study, scholastic intelligence is measured by the ACE 
Psychological examination, and high motivation took place 
during Navy Pre-Midshipmen Refresher Program at Colgate 
University. The purpose of the program was to give enlisted 
men with an average of three years 1 college training an oppor¬ 
tunity of completing midshipmen's training on an equitable 
basis with other officers candidates who had completed college 

* In this paper one hundred scaled score points equal 1,00 SD and sixteen 
IQ points equal 1.00 SD, 
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work. Such men were recommended as candidates for this V-7 
program by the captains of their ships or by their shore-based 
commanding officers. Every one wanted to become an officer 
and knew that by completing the refresher program and by 
passing his sixteen weeks' training in Midshipmen's School ho 
definitely would be made an officer. Here an opportunity for 
up-grading was given in which both the goal and the steps to 
reach it were defined. It was Colgate's task to see that each 
man's aptitudes and achievements were so appraised that he 
could be given training at the proper speed and level. Some 
men would need sixteen weeks of refresher work; some, eight 
weeks; and few would be able to go on immediately. The 
refresher course consisted of English, mathematics, engineering 
drawing and physics and physical training. In an eight or 
sixteen weeks' course, a man had to take a full year's work in 
physics, mathematics, algebra, trigonometry, and navigation 
and a full year’s work in English and an equivalent of a full year’s 
work in engineering drawing. Physical training and drill were 
added, so that all the waking hours of a man's time on week days 
were completely consumed. 

Evidence from two sets of interviews indicates that the drivo 
to succeed was very strong. A new group entered each month 
starting in July, 1944, through September, 1945. At the time 
of entrance each man was given the 1941 Edition of the ACE 
Psychological Examination and other tests. Those who were 
to remain in the program sixteen weeks, actually seventy-five 
per cent of the total, were given the 1942 Edition of the Psy¬ 
chological Examination after twelve weeks. These editions 
according to the norms were nearly comparable and were con¬ 
structed as equivalent forms. The norms show that the 1942 
edition actually is four points or seven percentiles more difficult, 
so that actual change is greater than apparent change in raw 
Bcore. 

A description of the nature of the population will be important 
for later interpretation. The men were 24.5 years of age, had 
been out of college about 3.2 years after going to college at least 
two and an average of approximately three years. Fifty-two 
per cent were men with overseas duty. Most of the remainder 
had transferred from an Air Cadet (V-5) program. They came 
from all forty-eight states with the largest portion, ten per cent, 
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having attended high school in New York State. Next ranking 
states were California, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Texas, respec¬ 
tively, A sample was slightly below average in scholastic 
intelligence for college freshmen (40th percentile) at the time of 
initial entrance to college six years earlier. [Data on thirty-six 
men for whom comparable earlier tests were available are pre¬ 
sented in the third succeeding paragraph.] 

For purposes of this study* five classes from September* 1944* 
to January, 1945, inclusive were selected to determine whether 
any unusual gain in scholastic aptitude was to be found. Table I 
shows that for these two hundred sixty-one men the average 
gain was from the 56th percentile to the 78th percentile, or a 
gain of twenty-two percentiles. Every one of the five groups 
gained more than twenty percentiles. At the time of entrance 
the average score for the groups was 110,7 and at the close of the 
twelve-week period the score was 125.7, This difference is over 
seven times what might be expected from chance (CR = 7.1). 


Table. I. —Pretest and Retest Results on the ACE Psy¬ 
chological Examination in a Twelve-week Period 




Pretest 

Retest 

Raw Score 

Pretest 

Retest 

Group 

N 

Average 

Average 

Gain 

SD 

SD 

Total 

261 

110.66 

126.70 

15.04 

22.98 

22.08 

A 

40 

104.90 

122.60 

17.70 

21.18 

21.00 

B 

64 

112.40 

127.04 

14.64 

19.08 

19.66 

C 

53 

110.84 

125.54 

14.70 

23.28 

23.88 

D 

61 

109.04 

122.64 

13.60 

20.94 

18.96 

E 

63 

114.08 

129.20 

15.12 

24.62 

23.82 


At the same time the men remained in relatively the same 
position with respect to each other. This is indicated by a cor¬ 
relation of .88 between the pretest scores and the retest scores 
of the two hundred sixty-one men—a coefficient which is almost 
as high as the reliability of the test, even though it includes a 
twelve-week lapse of time. 

It was thought possible that tho gain might be due to loss of 
scholastic aptitude during their several years of service with the 
fleet and that this increase represented a return to their normal 
score. To test this, letters were sent to their earlier colleges for 
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the classes entering in September/ 1944, and November, 1944, to 
obtain scholastic aptitude scores given at the time of entrance to 
college. Thirty-six of these returns were such that results 
could be directly compared to the later pretest results. The 
raw score mean for the thirty-six men at the time of college 
entrance was 94.9, their mean at the time of pretest was 108.4, 
and their mean at the time of retest was 122.2. Thus, over a 
period of about six years they had gained thirteen and one-half 
raw score points or sixty scaled Bcore points. Whether this is 
lower than normal growth cannot be answered, but there is 
some evidence to show that greater mental growth should be 
expected during the four college years. 1 The sample appears 
to be about two or three points lower in scholastic intelligence 
than the large group. 

There are several possible factors that may account for some 
of the gain of the large group; (1) practice effect, (2) regression if 
below average individuals are used, (3) normal growth during tlio 
twelve weeks, (4) genuine growth in mental alertness during the 
refresher program. The practice effect of retaking GEEB 
scholastic verbal aptitude test is a gain of about twenty scaled 
score points, even though different forms are used. 2 It seems 
reasonable to assume, then, that the effect of such practice on the 
ACE Psychological Examination accounts for not more than 
about twenty of the sixty-eight scaled score points gained by the 
V-7 men. 

The amount of change due to regression, the second factor, 
should be negligible, for the sample indicated that the large 
group averaged between the 40th and 45th percentile according 
to national norms at the time they entered college. Likewise 
the change due to normal growth, factor three, during the three- 
month period should be very small. One study showed the 
growth to be about ten scaled points for three months for seven¬ 
teen and eighteen year olds. 2 Normal growth at the average 
age of twenty-five is probably less than this. If ten scaled 
points are assigned to the influences of both the second and third 
factors a genuine growth of thirty-eight scaled score points or a 

1 T. M. Livesay, "Does Teat Intelligence Increase at the College Loyd,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology , Volume 30, 1939, pp. 63-08. 

1 Eichardaon, Pearson, "Effects of Growth and Retesting on SAT Verbal 
Scores," The College Board Review, Vol. I, No. 6, EaU, 1948, pp. 57-71, 
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gain of eleven percentiles may be attributed to the special 
educational experience. 

The question of shift in rank in scholastic aptitude also has 
significance for guidance. In the sample group of this study 
the correlation between earlier entering college scores and 
pretest score was .60. (The correlation between pretest and 
retest has already been reported to be ,88). Another study has 
shown the correlation during a nine-year adolescent period to 
be about .50. 3 These two correlation coefficients are in relative 
agreement. If substantiated by other studies, they suggest 
that there may be considerable shifting in the relative rank of 
young adults in scholastic aptitude. Test scores of entering 
freshmen may be only moderately predictive of senior or adult 
scholastic intelligence. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1) An average gain of twenty-two percentiles (sixtyveight 
scaled score points) in scholastic aptitude over a twelve-week 
period was consistently shown by five classes in which the 
average age was 24.5 years. 

2) About half of this gain might be accounted for by practice 
effect, regression and maturation, but a significant average 
gain of at least eleven percentiles or thirty-eight scaled score 
points still remained which may be attributed to the effects of the 
training program. 

IMPLICATIONS 

1) Counselors of freshmen can encourage freshmen who rank 
below average in scholastic intelligence. Under the right 
motivation and working conditions whole groups can increase 
their tested scholastic intelligence by twenty-two percentiles. 
Many individuals can do better; some may do worse. 

2) The entering freshman's scholastic intelligence percentile 
seems to remain very stable in a relative sense over a three 
month's period, but it may fluctuate over a period of years 
sufficiently to make the retesting desirable for graduate schools 
or for industries that use scholastic intelligence as one of several 
selection devices. 

3 II. E. Jones, mid H. S. Conrad, "Mental Development in Adolescence/* 
48rd Yearbook, The National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
p. 15G. 
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comments 

Interpretation in this study is admittedly conservative. The 
practice effect on the ACE Psychological Examination may be 
less than the twenty scaled points of the SAT Verbal Examina- 
tion, because of the practice exercises in the former. Also if 
the four raw score or eighteen scale score points due to the 
greater difficulty of the 1942 edition were added to tho apparont 
gain, the change during the twelve-week intensive educational 
program would be even more impressive. 



INTERGROUP ATTITUDES OP GENTILE, JEWISH, 
AND APACHE INDIAN CHILDREN 


ROSE ZELIGS 

Avondale Public School, Cincinnati 

The purpose of this study is to present the intergroup attitudes 
of Gentile, Jewish, Apache Indian, Seventh Day Adventist, delin¬ 
quent, rural, and city children, as expressed on the Zeligs Inter¬ 
group Attitudes Test. 


THE SUBJECTS 

The subjects of this study were one hundred sixty-three 
Jewish, thirty Protestant, and seven Negro twelve-year-old 
children studied in 1931; who attended the AV suburban public 
school in Cincinnati, Ohio; one hundred fifty Jewish, thirty-three 
Protestant, and nine Negro twelve-year-old children who 
attended the same school in 1935; one hundred fifty Jewish, 
twenty Protestant, and four Negro twelve-year-old children who 
attended the same school in 1944; forty-two Protestant twelve- 
year-old children studied in 1935 who attended the PR public 
suburban school in Cincinnati, Ohio; one hundred thirty-seven 
Apache Indian children ranging from thirteen to seventeen years 
in age, from Whiteriver, Arizona, studied in 1934; fifty-nine 
Cincinnati high-school students; forty-six rural northern Ohio 
high-school students; twenty-three delinquent girls; and eleven 
Seventh Day Adventist children, studied in 1944. 

TECHNIQUES AND P110CEDUIIES 

The children were given the Zeligs Intergroup Attitudes Test 
which requires the subjects to indicate their willingness to accept 
members of each of thirty-nine races and nationalities for the 
relationships of cousin, chum, roommate, playmate, neighbor, 
classmate, and schoolmate, by writing ‘yes* for the relationship 
and to express their unwillingness by writing ‘no’ for the relation¬ 
ship indicated. The index of friendliness was computed by add¬ 
ing the ‘yes’s* expressed by all the subjects towards each race and 
nationality and computing its percentage of the total possible 
number of 'yes’s.’ The total number of ‘yes’s’ on the entire test 
was used as the child’s score in intergroup friendliness, 
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THE FINDINGS 

In 1931 the Gentile children of the AV. School scored somewhat 
higher on the Intergroup Attitudes Test than the Jewish children, 
having an average score of 124 as against 117. In 1935 the 
Jewish children scored 125 as against 107 for the Gentile children 
of the AV. School and 134 for the Gentile children of the PR. 
school. The average of 121 for all the Gentile children studied in 
1935 indicates little difference between the Gentile and Jewish 
children in tolerance. The average score for the boys these 
various times was always somewhat higher than for the girls. 
The Apache American Indian children of Whiteriver, Arizona, 
Btudied in 1934, whose average was 9G, scored significantly lower 
than the twelve-year-old Cincinnati children. 

The social distance the children expressed for the different 
relationships shows that' cousin* and 'roommato 1 are considered 
the most intimate relationships by all the groups studied. In 
1931 the Jewish children were more particular than the Gentile 
children for those relationships, but in 1936 the Gentiles were 
more particular. In 1935 the difference between ' cousin f and 
‘chum’ was the same for both groups of tho AV. School. The 
PR. School children were slightly more particular about ‘room¬ 
mate 1 than ‘cousin. 1 The difference between ‘cousin’ and 
‘chum’ was less for these children than for those of the AV. 
School. The Jewish children tend to malco more definite dif¬ 
ferentiation than the Gentile children between the most distant 
and least distant relationship. The Indian children expressed 
less difference than the white children between these relationships. 

Table 1 gives the degree of friendliness toward thirty-nine 
races and nationalities expressed by the twelve-year-old children 
in 1931 and 1935, and by the Indian children in 1934. All groups 
except the Indian children ranked American first. The Indian 
children ranked American second. In 1931 the Jewish children 
ranked German Jew second. American, English, Dutch, Irish, 
American Indian, Canadian, French, and German, were ranked 
high by most of the groups, while Finn, Roumanian, Hindu, 
Bulgarian, Mulatto, Bohemian, Syrian, Negro, Servian, and 
Armenian were ranked low. The Jewish children tested in 1931 
showed slightly less favor than those tested in 1935 towards 
American Indian, French-Canadian, Italian, Mexican, Czecho¬ 
slovakian, and Finn. The 1935 Jewish subjects showed greater 
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Table h —Index of Friendliness toward Races and Nation¬ 
alities Expressed by Twelve-yeah-old Jewish and 
Gentile Children and by Apache American 
Indian Children. [Expressed in 
Percentage.] 



1931 

1935 | 

1035 

PR. 

School 

Gentile 

1935 
AV. & 
PR. 
School 
Gentile 

1934 

Apache 

Indian 

AV. School 

Jew 

Gon- 

tile 

Jew 

Gen¬ 

tile 

American 

96 

99 

97 

100 

100 

100 

85 

English 

81 

89 

84 

84 

05 

90 

66 

Irish 

53 

70 

53 

61 

77 

70 

48 

Dutch 

68 

72 

64 

67 

76 

68 

65 

American Indian 

50 

61 

57 

60 

74 

67 

89 

Canadian 

69 

64 

61 

40 

73 

58 

29 

French 

72 

86 - 

71 

60 

71 

66 

42 

Scotch 

45 

68 

49 

43 

70 

58 

38 

French-Canadian 

44 

50 

52 

35 

66 

52 

33 

Swedish 

61 

60 

50 

43 

65 

55 

30 

German 

63 

77 

36 

51 

63 

67 

36 

Italian 

41 

47 

60 

48 

62 

56 

41 

Dane 

36 

37 

40 

40 

60 

49 

17 

Japanese 

51 

62 

48 

36 

60 

49 

40 

Norwegian 

49 

56 

48 

42 

59 

61 

22 

Polish 

54 

34 

54 

33 

58 

47 

25 

Mexican 

42 

51 

50 

34 

57 

47 

52 

Spanish 

48 

66 

52 

49 

55 

52 

45 

Filipino 

35 

52 

42 

23 

63 

40 

33 

German Jew 

85 

61 

77 

39 

40 

43 1 

36 

Russian 

68 

41 

59 

37 

46 

42 

38 

Greek 

44 

48 

47 

45 

45 

45 

32 

Turk 

33 

36 

39 

28 

44 

37 

37 

Chinese 

36 

39 

42 

32 

44 

39 

35 

Portuguese 

29 

28 

39 

18 

44 

32 

27 

Arab 

24 

32 

30 

25 

44 

35 

24 

Ilun garian 

37 

40 

40 

31 

41 

37 

26 

Czechoslovakian 

30 

35 

42 

29 

41 

37 

28 

Russian Jew 

80 

50 

77 

37 

39 

38 

27 

Finn 

17 

34 

35 

19 

37 

29 

28 

Roumanian 

38 

24 

40 

21 

34 

26 

18 

Hindu 

22 

21 

26 

16 

32 

25 

17 

Bulgarian 

31 

29 

37 

30 

31 

30 

25 

Mulatto 

10 

9 

10 

5 

26 

16 

24 

Bohemian 

13 

15 

20 

12 

20 

16 

18 

Syrian 

12 

8 

19 

14 

20 

17 

18 

Negro 

18 

20 

21 

13 

16 

14 

28 

Servian 

11 

11 

17 

12 

12 

12 

18 

Armenian 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

26 
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antipathy towards the Germans, assigning them twenty-ninth 
place as against the eighth place given by the group tested earlier. 
The Gentile children of the AV. groups, tested in 1931, showed 
greater favor than the 1935 group towards the Canadians, 
Germans, Japanese, Mexicans, Filipino, and Gorman Jew, and 
less favor towards the Spanish. 

A comparison of the 1935 Gentiles of the AV, School with those 
of the PR, School indicates more favorable attitudes by the AV. 
subjects towards the French, Germans, and Italians, and greater 
antipathy towards the Scotch, Canadians, French-Canadians, 
Japanese, Polish, Mexican, Filipino, and Portuguese. The Gen¬ 
tile children of the AV. School, who came in contact with many 
Jewish children, show more favor towards German and Russian 
Jews than the Gentile children of the PR. School where no 
Jewish children were enrolled. 

Comparing the Jewish with the Gentile children of both 
schools, the Jewish children show much more favor towards 
German Jews and Russian Jews, Russian, and Polish, while the 
Gentiles favor the Irish, Scotch, German, and American Indian. 
In General, these reactions are in keeping with the ethnic back¬ 
ground of the children, 

Comparing the Indian with the Gentile children, differences 
represent more favorable attitudes of the Indian children 
towards the Japanese, Mexicans, Spanish, German Jew, Turk, 
Chinese, and Negro, and less favorable attitudes towards the 
French-Canadian, Swedish, German, Dane, Norwegian, and 
Polish. Many of these differences may be explained by the 
ethnic backgrounds and contacts of the children. There was 
close agreement between the two groups in their attitudes 
toward the other twenty-six races and nationalities on the test. 

There seems to be a general pattern among all the groups. 
This pattern tends to favor the North European peoples with 
special ranking for the English, Irish, Dutch, Canadian, French, 
Scotch, French-Canadian, Swedish, German, and Italian. This 
cultural pattern of group prejudice is similar to that of college 
students studied by Thurston 2 and of adults studied by Bogardus. 1 

In 1944 the test was given to city high-school students, rural 
high-school students, delinquent girls, and Seventh Day Advent¬ 
ist adolescent children. The city high-school students, with an 
average score of 169, were the highest, Then came the sixth- 
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grade children with an average of 160, the Seventh Day Advent¬ 
ists with an average score of 161, and the rural high-school 
students with an average of 144. The delinquent girls with an 
average score of 117 were much lower than the other four groups. 
It is possible that this low score is due to lack of knowledge about 
some of the races and nationalities rather than to unfavorable 
attitudes. These girls were low in intelligence, their intelligence 
quotients being between 80 and 90. 

The social distance expressed for the different relationships 
showed that all five groups ranked cousin first, roommate second, 
and chum third. The sixth-grade and the city high-school stu¬ 
dents were more particular about neighbor than were the rural 
high-school students, the Seventh Day Adventists, and the 
delinquent girls. The difference between the most intimate and 
least intimate relationship was forty per cent for the sixth grade; 
thirty-eight per cent for the city high-school students; thirty-five 
per cent for the rural higli-school students; forty-six per cent for 
the Seventh Day Adventists, and fifteen per cent for the delin¬ 
quent girls. 

The ranking of the thirty-nine races and nationalities were 
noted. All five groups ranked American first. The races and 
nationalities towards which the highest degree of friendliness were 
expressed in 1944 were American, English, Canadian, Hawaiian, 
South American, Irish, Trench, Australian, American Indian, and 
Dutch. At the bottom of the list, showing the least friendliness 
expressed towards them, were German, Dane, Bulgarian, Negro, 
Roumanian, Portuguese, Arab, Finn, Japanese, Hindu, Albanian, 
and Mulatto. 

There was close agreement among all five groups in their atti¬ 
tudes toward American, English, Dutch, Norwegian, Roumanian, 
and Albanian. Four of the five groups showed close agreement 
in their attitudes toward Canadian, South American, Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Irish, Australian, Swiss, Spanish, Greek, Polish, French- 
Canadian, Italian, Czechoslovakian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, 
Negro, Portuguese, Arab, Finn, Japanese, Hindu, and Mulatto. 

The Seventh Day Adventists were more favorable toward the 
Jews than were the high-school students or the delinquent girls. 
Some of the differences may be explained by the racial and 
national background of the subjects. Except that the present 
subjects rank German and Japanese much lower, and Russian 
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and Chinese higher than in earlier studies, 3 the general pattern of 
the five groups is similar to the attitudes of children studied 
before 1944. The large number of Jewish children in the sixth 
grade of the AY. School and of Negro children among the delin¬ 
quent girls studied explains the high ranks given the Jew and 
Negro by those subjects, In most other cases there is much 
agreement among the five groups in their attitudes. 

SUMMARY 

The trend in children’s attitudes is definitely toward better 
understanding. With the exception that children show more 
favor towards their own racial, religious, or national group, the 
general pattern of likes and dislikes expressed by the Jewish, 
Gentile, and Indian children is very similar. Gentile children 
who came in contact with Jewish children showed more favor 
towards Jews than those who had few contacts with them. The 
war undoubtedly made children more conscious of their attitudes. 
Where formerly the tendency was to favor thoso who were like 
them in color and culture, such as the North Europeans, tho 
trend changed towards favoring allies, regardless of other factors. 
Although the children do feel closer to people who are similar to 
Americans in color, culture, and language, the trend is towards a 
wider outlook. The Germans were disliked while the Chinese 
and Filipinos were admired as friends and allies. There was little 
difference in the scores of the sixth-grade and high-school stu¬ 
dents. The rural children scored somewhat lower than the city 
children, The children studied in 1944 were less afraid of dif¬ 
ferences in race or culture than the children studied earlier. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Palmer O, Johnson. Statistical Methods in Research . New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, pp. 377. 

With the increasing use of statistical techniques in research, 
greater emphasis must necessarily be placed on the interpretative 
function of statistics. The statistician needs to know more than 
how to collect and describe large masses of data. In recognition 
of this need, Dr. Johnson has prepared a book which stresses 
understanding of the theoretical bases and the underlying assump¬ 
tions of methods used by the research worker. His stated aim 
is to supply students with a book built on the recent advances 
in theory and practice pertaining to the problems of testing 
statistical hypotheses and of statistical estimation, 

Those who are particularly interested in psychology and in 
education will be pleased to note in the preface that "the book 
. . . was developed . . . primarily for graduate students in 
education and in psychology," It is also reassuring to find on 
page 14 the statement that the book “is written for readers 
without specialized mathematical training." But despite these 
statements and the fact that Statistical Methods in Research is a 
scholarly work which includes a considerable number of illustra¬ 
tive applications of principles, it is generally not suitable as a 
text for graduate students in psychology and education. 

The book begins with a discussion of probability and likelihood. 
This is followed by sampling distributions and the building up 
of statistical models against which experimental results may be 
checked, e.g., the normal distribution, t, and chi-square. A 
short and heavy discussion of the general theory of testing 
statistical hypotheses leads into a long chapter devoted to 
current procedures. Illustrative problems demonstrate the 
use of various tests of significance. Chapter VI is entitled 
“The Estimation of Population Parameters." This includes a 
concentrated theoretical treatment of estimation (point estima¬ 
tion and estimation by interval, fiducial limits and confidence 
intervals) and the solution of a number of problems of interval 
estimation. This is followed by a discussion of normal and 
normalized distributions in which Pearson's and Fisher’s methods 
for testing the normality of a sample are demonstrated. The 
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succeeding chapter, given over to the statistical analysis of data 
under non-normal assumptions, should be of particular interest 
to those concerned with data which consist of rankings. Chapter 
IX is a very good discussion of the various kinds of sampling 
systems and the types of errors that may be encountered in 
investigation by sample. Chapters X ancl XI deal with analysis 
of variance and covariance and the application of these tcch~ 
niques in practical problems. Chapter XII, on the principles of 
experimentation, is a clear discussion of the self-contained 
experiment and of the r61e of statistics in the design of experi¬ 
ments, Chapter XIII illustrates the application of principles 
of experimentation in various kinds of design, and the last 
chapter carries through the complete analysis of a regression 
problem and a problem in the use of discriminant function. 

Although the major topics are presented in logical order, 
some questions may be raised about the placement and emphasis 
of sub-topics. Yates' correction for continuity in connection 
with chi-squarc is noted very briefly and tiro reader is referred 
to a reference. Since this correction is frequently called for in 
psychological experiments, it is unfortunate that more space is not 
devoted to it. On the other hand, three tests of homogeneity of 
variability are described and illustrated when one method would 
seem sufficient. Degrees of freedom are mentioned a number of 
times in the first five chapters but the concept is not explained 
until the close of Chapter VI, The analysis of covariance is 
briefly defined and the problem illustrating its application is 
much too complex to clarify the use of the method. But these 
criticisms are relatively minor when compared with the general 
comment that the book is extremely difficult reading. Psy¬ 
chology and education students who have had no more than one 
year or one course in descriptive statistics will generally find 
that they are beyond their depth throughout large portions of 
the text. Calculus is rather infrequently used but there is great 
stress on the mathematical formulation and development of 
statistical concepts. The style in many places is similar to that 
of highly technical journals. In a book of reasonable size, this 
style is perhaps unavoidable when the presentation has been 
based on original and secondary sources of mathematical sta¬ 
tistics. But it limits the use of the book to those readers who 
have a solid foundation in mathematics or to those who have 
had considerable prior statistical training. 
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It is the reviewer’s opinion that Statistical Methods in Research 
will be found most useful as a reference text or as a course text 
for those with a major interest in statistics. For most graduate 
students of psychology and education the book would be of very 
limited value. Jerome E. Dofpelt 

The Psychological Corporation 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and Frank N. Stanton, Editors. Com¬ 
munications Research 1948-1949. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. pp. 332. 

The field of communications research differs in emphasis from 
educational research in being concerned more with the impact of 
mass media, such as newspapers and radio, on persons of all 
ages, especially adults, usually in out-of-school situations. 
These differences in substance are not intellectually significant, 
however, and readers of the Journal will find much in this 
volume that is interesting and provocative. 

The eight studies here collected fall into three methodological 
categories. The first, intensive interview studies, consists of 
(1) "The Children Talk about Comics" by Katherine M. Wolf 
and Marjorie Fisk; (2) "Research For Action" (a study of radio's 
morning audience) by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Helen Dinerman; 
(3) "What ' Missing the Newspaper' Means" by Bernard 
Berelson; (4) "The Analysis of Deviant Cases in Communica¬ 
tions Research" by Patricia L, Kendall and Katherine M. Wolf; 
and (6) "Patterns of Influence: A Study of Interpersonal Influence 
and of Communications Behavior in a Local Community" by 
Robert K. Merton. What these studies have in common is a 
highly insightful, well-nigh clinical, analysis of responses obtained 
by skilled interviewers from samples of persons chosen because 
of their special importance to the problem under attack. These 
studies are rich in verstehen; the designs, analyses and inter¬ 
pretations reflect intimate acquaintance with the research area, 
immersion in the data, and creative imagination in synthesizing 
hypotheses and conclusions. 

For lack of space, we shall exemplify this group of researches 
only with the study of comics. We are given classifications 
(1) of comics into i funny animal/ 'adventure' and 1 educational J 
types, (2) of comic reading into three chronological stages, 
(3) of functions of comics into the Alice in Wonderland , or 
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variety and action function, the 'batman* function (the invinci¬ 
bility of the vincible) \ and the Reader's Digest function, (4) of 
readers into fans, moderates, and indifferents or hostilcs. Each 
of these classificatory schemes is exhibited in relation to various 
others. Psychological ideas are used freely, among these 
being 'ego-strengthening/ 'projection/ 'identification/ and 
'adjustment/ 

The recurrence of trichotomies makes us wonder, of course, 
whether they are intrinsic to the data or merely a Procrustean 
methodological rut. But the qualitative descriptions of these 
conceptual schemes and the anecdotal quotations illustrating 
them do succeed in bringing the discussion to life in a manner 
seldom seen in research reporting. We hope it was not a neces¬ 
sary concomitant of this liveliness that few of the tables showing 
relationships are summarized in coefficients of any kind, and 
no tests of statistical significance are reported. So important 
a- conclusion as the following is buttressed by a single sentence 
devoid of either a coefficient or a level of confidence: “Cross 
classification of children by degree of psychological adjustment 
and degree of interest in comic reading reveals that only one fan 
is psychotic and a bare handful of fans are normal children. 
But a marked correlation is revealed between neuroticism and 
being a fan. Of all the neurotic children, fifty per cent are fans 
and only thirty-three per cent moderate readers, while for 
problem children the proportion is exactly reversed, fifty-four 
per cent being moderate readers and only thirty-two per cent 
fans.” (p. 29) 

Somehow we missed these traditional impedimenta of educa¬ 
tional research, Perhaps they are absent for the sake of read¬ 
ability. This cavalier approach to statistical description and 
inference prevails throughout the book. This is hard to under¬ 
stand since other evidences of research integrity and skill are'so 
abundant. Furthermore, in several other places, these papers 
show much less concern for journalistic vigor. We wish an 
explanation had been made of this disregard for what so many 
graduate students have had to learn about statistical methods in 
research. 

The second category of papers, statistical reports, consists of 
(1) “An Analysis of Radio's Programming” by Kenneth Baker; 
and (2) “Overlapping Magazine Reading: A New Method of 
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Determining the Cultural Levels of Magazines” by Babclto 
Kass. The former is a straightforward sampling survey of 
facts about the programs broadcast by commercial stations 
during a typical week in 1940, Apart from the facts them¬ 
selves, this study is noteworthy primarily for the thoroughness 
and sophistication evident in the description of procedure. 

The study of magazine reading is devoted to the development 
of a coefficient, called 'phi,' of overlapping reading. 1'hi equals 
c/Vab where a is the number rending Magazino A, b is the 
number reading Magazine B, c is the number reading both A 
and B. Its correlation with impressionistic judgment rankings 
of magazines is high, the deviations from perfect correlation 
are analyzed, and limitations of the method are described. 
Since this phi coefficient correlates so highly with tho more 
easily obtained ratings of magazines by judges, it will probably 
not be used in practice. Rather than validating phi against 
impressionistic judgments, we would set up phi as the criterion. 

The last study is “Domestic Broadcasting in tho U.S.S.R.” 
by Alex Inkeles. Based largely on material in Soviet radio 
'trade' journals, this more sociological and politico-economic 
kind of communications research can furnish perspective for 
educational and social psychologists interested in comparing 
relationships between social systems and cultural forces. 

All in all, the volume combines extraordinary virtues with 
defects we might never have noticed had not tho general level 
been so high. Hence, for a change, we find ourselves feeling 
needs for less facile hypothesizing, for greater integration of 
typologies and constructs from one study to the next, and for 
more statistical timidity in drawing conclusions. It is also fair 
to say that these communications researchers would find much 
to emulate in the superior attention to previous work and the 
more adequate presentation of statistical evidence that charac¬ 
terize most research in educational psychology. But as models 
of research approaches that can fruitfully bo transferred to 
educational problems more traditionally conceived, these studies 
deserve careful reading by students of educational psychology. 

N. L. Gann 


University of Illinois 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE ANALYSIS OF RACIAL ATTITUDES* 

GRANVILLE B. JOHNSON, JR, 

Arizona State College at Flagstaff 

The important r61e which attitudes play in the social develop¬ 
ment and integration of individuals and societies has precluded 
much significant research concerning it. The techniques of 
measurement and evaluation utilized in research on attitudes 
are as varied as the many problems intrinsic to the study. 

A review of the recent literature on attitudes reveals that a 
large majority of investigations concerning attitudes uses the 
objective technique in which attitude scales are devised, applied 
to a specific group, and the results treated statistically. Each 
attitude is considered a specific characteristic of the subject 
and it acquires significance through comparison with other 
members of the selected population. There is most often no 
attempt to relate the revealed f attitude’ to the total individual. 
“The resulting conclusions from such a psychologically molecular 
analysis of attitudes have usually been that people have different 
attitudes ou different subjects, that these attitudes are often 
internally inconsistent and irrational, that people acquire atti¬ 
tudes and stereotypes as a result of suggestion, propaganda, 
conditioning and fortuitous experiences which are imposed upon 
them by outside forces.” 1 

Opposed to the molecular analysis of attitudes is the technique 
utilizing the molar approach. This method of investigation 
considers an attitude as a manifestation of a total reaction, a 

* Thia article is the first of a series of three concerned with the origin and 
development of racial attitude. The second study, entitled “The Origin 
and Development of the Spanish Attitude Toward the Anglo and the Anglo 
Attitude Toward the Spanish/' ancl the third, “The Relationship Existing 
Between Bilingualism and Racial Attitude," will appear in later issues of 
Tub Journal. 
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part which contributes to the whole and which is determined 
by the whole. In the study of racial antagonism, for example, 
it is not sufficient to classify the selected population into pro 
and con categories. The total personality must be considered 
as completely as clinical tools will permit in order to determine 
the bases for the prejudice, 

THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of the present study was to devise an instrument 
which could be used in the investigation of racial attitude bases 
and development by analyzing personality as a whole, thus mak¬ 
ing it possible to investigate the dynamics of behavior, 

MATERIALS AND SUBJECTS 

Materials .—(1) The Projective Test of Racial Attitudes com¬ 
posed of six carefully selected pictures relevant to race situations 
and provocative of projected response was used for the analysis 
of racial attitudes. There was a hero figure with whom the 
subject identified himself and thus projected something of the 
dynamics of his personality into the depicted situations. 

The situations conducive to projected response were identical 
except for the ethnic group variable. For Anglo subjects there 
wore six cards of total Anglo content and six with an Anglo 
hero in a Spanish situation, For Spanish objects the situations 
were reversed ‘with a Spanish hero in an Anglo situation in six 
cards with identical cards without the Anglo element, 

(2) A tabulation sheet was used for recording the dynamics of 
responses. 

Subjects.—(1) Anglo: thirty male subjects (four-, eight- and 
twelve-year levels, N = 90) from a Southwestern public school 
system. 

(2) Spanish: thirty bilingual male subjects (four-, eight- and 
twelve-year levels, N = 90) from the same Southwestern town. 

A further limitation was that members of both groups wore 
required to have lived in this town for the year prior to testing. 

THE PROJECTIVE TEST FOR THE STUDY OP RACIAL ATTITUDES 

The present investigator through empirical analysis decided 
that the most successful method of investigating attitude bases 
and development was by use of the projective technique which 
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makes it possible to analyze personality on a molar level. This 
technique distinguishes between opinion and attitude and makes 
it possible to investigate the dynamics of behavior; these are 
two factors not found adequately in the traditional objective 
techniques. 

The Selected Pictures of the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes .— 
When the Projective Test of Hacial Attitudes was originally 
conceived, eighteen pictures were experimentally tested. It was 
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found that the six in the present series were adequate in that they 
covered generally most social situations an individual of the 
selected ages would ordinarily meet; they fell within the attention 
span of even the four-year-olds, were of intrinsic interest at 
each of the selected age levels, and contained life situations with 
portrayed behavior most easily empathized by the subjects. 

The cards are in color and consequently cannot be reproduced 
here. However, one is reproduced in black and white to show 
the character of the pictures. (See Fig L) They were pre¬ 
sented in the following experimentally derived sequence: 
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For Spanish Subjects— 

1) Spanish and Anglo cowboys approaching each other. 

2) Spanish boy running down the street. 

3) Spanish boy and Anglo boy holding a bat. 

4) Two Spanish boys standing with broken, toy between 
them. 

5) Anglo girl crying with Spanish boy observing. 

6) Spanish girl possibly inviting Spanish boy to share soda, 

7) Two Spanish cowboys approaching each other. 

8) Anglo boy running down the street. 

9) Two Spanish boys holding bat. 

10) Spanish boy standing with Anglo boy with broken toy 
between them. 

11) Spanish girl crying with Spanish boy observing. 

12) Anglo girl possibly inviting Spanish boy to share soda. 
For Anglo Subjects— 

1) Anglo and Spanish cowboys approaching each other. 

2) Anglo boy running down the street. 

3) Anglo boy and Spanish boy holding a bat. 

4) Two Anglo boys with broken toy between them. 

6) Spanish girl crying with Anglo boy observing. 

6) Anglo girl possibly inviting Anglo boy to share soda. 

7) Two Anglo cowboys approaching each other 1 . 

8) Spanish boy running down the street. 

9) Two Anglo boys holding a bat. 

10) Anglo boy standing with Spanish boy with broken toy 
between them. 

11) Anglo girl crying with Anglo boy observing. 

12) Spanish girl possibly inviting Anglo boy to share soda. 

A dministraiion. — 

A) Physical conditions: The physical conditions of the test 
situation were necessarily controlled. Good lighting was essen¬ 
tial because identification by the subject of the characters in the 
pictures was of utmost importanco. It was important, too, to 
have sufficient table space with no inhibitory stimuli in evidence. 

Rapport between the subject and the administrator was neces¬ 
sarily established before testing could proceed. Friendliness 
and assurance were important in the administrator. 
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B) Instructions: After rapport had been established, the fol¬ 
lowing information was secured from the subject: (1) age, (2) 
name, (3) residence in the town (minimum of one year). At 
this point nothing was mentioned concerning Spanish and Anglo 
relations. 

The directions for administration are as follows: “I am going 
to show you two pictures (present the Spanish and Anglo stereo¬ 
types for mental set) and I want you to tell me which of the two 
boys you like better—which would you rather be? n Then, 
“Which do you look like? 1 ' After the choice had been made, the 
following directions were given: “This is not a test. I am just 
going to show you some pictures and you are going to make up a 
story about each one—an exciting story—as exciting as you can. 
There are no right or wrong answers. Yon have all the time you 
want. All you are going to do is to make up an exciting story 
about the pictures I am going to show you." 

After the administrator had answered any questions, the first 
picture was presented. 

C) Procedure; 1) Time, (a) The reaction time was recorded, 
(b) The total time was recorded, 

2) Recording, In the upper section of the answer sheet per¬ 
tinent information was recorded regarding age, name, length of 
residence in the town with space for further information. The 
answer sheet was divided into two columns. The responses to the 
first six pictures were recorded in essence, and verbatim, if par¬ 
ticularly significant, in the left column, and the second six in the 
right column. In this manner, the Spanish-Spanish (or Anglo- 
Anglo) pictures were directly across from their Spanish-Anglo 
counterparts. Roman numerals signified the pictures. The 
reaction time was recorded directly behind the numeral and the 
total time immediately after the story. 

3) Questioning. When necessary inquiry was made concern¬ 
ing the incidents which lead up to the situation depicted, what 
was happening at the present time, and what would ultimately 
happen. Questioning was subtle and not leading. It was neces¬ 
sary to repeat that an exciting story was desirable, 

After stories had been told for each of the twelve pictures, the 
subject was asked in direct questioning, how he got along with 
the members of the other ethnic group; in which were most of 
his friends; and what he thought of the other ethnic group in 
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general. From these data, a correlation between opinion and 
attitude was made* 

4) Length of session. The time required to administer the 
test generally ranged from thirty to sixty minutes depending on 
the intelligence, imagination, and stability of the subject. 

Principles of Interpretation ,—The stories wore first read as a 
whole so as to determine roughly the general trends in the themes. 
The method of scoring employed an objective type chart, 2 

I. Effect of the environment on the organism. 

A) Frustrating: rejection, withdrawal* 

B) Neutral. 

G) Helpful: acceptance, friendliness. 

II. Reaction of the organism to the environment, 

A) Frustration: insufficiency, 

1. Aggression. 

2. Submission. 

B) Self-sufficiency: emotional stability. 

1. Attainment. 

2. No conflict. 

III. Adequacy of the principal character. 

A) Superordination of hero. 

B) Equality. 

C) Subordination of hero. 

IV. Ending (hero). 

A) Defeat. 

B) Indeterminate. 

G) Victory, success. 

V. Ending (theme). 

A) Unsatisfactory to society. 

B) Indeterminate, 

C) Satisfactory to society. 

After the test was administered, it was scored with respect to 
the four categories, and the chart for scoring, Table I, was marked, 
Since each picture was identical with its prime number picture 
except for the race variable, any difference between the ‘Spnnish- 
Spanish' and f Spanish-Anglo' columns were attributed to the 
single variable (order of administration was controlled), This 
was done by finding the standard error of the per cent for the 
total for each year and then finding the critical ratio. The size 



Table I.—Tabulation Sheet 
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of the difference was assumed to be determined by and reflective 
of the strength of the stimulus to the particular subject* The 
strength of the stimulus varied from subject to subject since 
each experience was affect-provoking to the degree that it 
reflected the individual's total adjustment pattern. 

The findings of the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes were 
then compared with the degree of bilingualism; that is, differences 
for each of the five categories were compared with the extent of 
bilingualism. 

Scoring the Projective Test of Racial Altitudes ,—It is important 
in the interpretation of protocols derived from projective tech¬ 
niques to ascertain whether or not the subject is identifying 
himself with one of the characters in his stories since he sometimes 
does not. In some cases, he manifests an attitude or theory 
regarding the outside world. 

Five principles may be used in determining when the subject is 
identifying, and with which character in his story: 

(a) Other conditions being constant, the subject is likely to 
identify himself with a character of the same sex, either one of 
his own age or a previous age. 

(b) Other conditions being constant, the subject is likely to 
identify himself with the central character of the story, that is, 
the one around whom the story revolves, whose feelings are being 
expressed, whose behavior is being described, the one who is 
likely to be described first and figures in the ending. 

(c) Other conditions being constant, the subject is likely to 
identify himself with a character who does not have behavior 
which is socially unacceptable tin the subject's eyes,' 

(d) The subject is more likely to be identifying with one of the 
characters when he gives evidence of emotional involvement in 
the story he tells. 

(e) The subject is likely to identify himself with a character 
whose history is most similar to his own* 3 

In the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes, it was decided that 
the ethnic group to which the subject belonged determined the 
hero or principal character. In the Spanish-Spanish and Anglo- 
Anglo situations, the dominant individual was considered tho 
hero as reflected in the category ‘ adequacy of the principal char¬ 
acter.' (Adequacy of the character with whom the .subject 
identified himself.) Because of the manner in which the scoring 
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chart was set up, this technique was considered justifiable. 
Since the present investigation was concerned with prejudice, 
consistent identification of the subject with one or the other 
ethnic groups was significant in light of the five principles of 
identification outlined above. 

Following is the frame of reference for scoring the Projective 
Test of Racial Attitudes. This scoring key was set up before 
any of the protocols were analyzed. It was necessary, however, 
to add to it when new problems arose. 

KEY FOR SCORING THE PROJECTIVE TEST OP RACIAL ATTITUDES 

The hero of the Spanish-Spanish or Anglo-Anglo pictures is the dominant 
individual. The hero of the Spanish-Anglo situations is the ethnic group 
to which the subject belongs. If tlio protocol is divided into a complete 
Anglo-Anglo and a Spanish-Anglo story, grade both categories. When 
extra scapegoat (minority group, not including Indiana), grade from stand¬ 
point of principal character and from standpoint of attitude toward minority 
group. 

Effect of Environment. —Primarily the environment leading up to the present 
situation. 

Helpful: In the Anglo-Anglo or Spanish-Spanish situation, one betters 
the position of the other. In the Spanish-Anglo situation, the Spanish 
must help the Anglo or the Anglo must help the Spanish. In the 
Anglo-Anglo or Spanish-Spanish boy-girl situation, the girl must better 
the boy's position. If the two characters are in business together— 
helpful. 

Frustrating: Does not tend to set up a problem for the other? Does the 
Spanish set up a problem for the Anglo in the Spanish-Anglo situation? 
Hindrance. 

Neutral: Neither helpful nor frustrating. 

Reaction to the Environment. —Is the effect of the environment frustration 
provoking or not? Frustration is non-integrativc behavior, e.g., fight, flee, 
or some other overt expression of non-integrative emotion. 

Adequacy of Principal Character. —Assume that the ethnic group of the 
subject is the hero. 

Superior: Where the hero's will is imposed on the environment. If in 
Card II the subject puts the object in a frustrating situation that is 
superior. In games, the person in most desirable position from sub¬ 
ject’s standpoint is superior. 

Equal: No conflict of will. 

Subordinate: Will of other member of the environment is imposed on 
the hero. Is tho hero superior, equal, or subordinate in the environ¬ 
ment set up by the other member? 

If the boy hits the girl for fun, that is frustration. If he is chastised 
for act, that is subordination and defeat if the girl is not punished too. 
Physical, mental, skill, or any other feature is criterion of adequacy. 
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Explicit behavior alone is graded except when the subject qualifies 
behavior. Buying something for girl is not superior. 

Defeat in fight equals subordinate. Pices and gets away equals 
superior. One wins in fight one day and loses next equals equal, 
Always use one category if possible. If one wins in one thing and loses 
in another equals superior and subordinate. If one wins in one thing 
and loses in same thing equals equal. 

Ending Hero .—Does the hero end victoriously or defeated with reference to 
the other member of tlie picture? 

Non-aggression is indeterminant. 

If ethnic group I (Hero) has fight with ethnic group II, and wins, 
that is Victory, Then, if they are both punished for fighting by some 
member of ethnic group I, that remains Victory, If punished by some 
member of ethnic group II, that is Defeat. 

Ending Theme .—Docs the story turn out socially integrated with reference 
to the mores of society (necessary here to project). Transgression yields 
retribution. Is the super-ego developed as per the mores of tho social 
group? 

Adherence to this frame of reference is essential in the analysis 
of t-he protocols. 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PROJECTIVE TEST OF RACIAL 

ATTITUDES 

Reliability ,—Probably the most valid measure of reliability of 
scoring technique is to compute the degree of correlation between 
judgments of two or more trained analysts. In the present 
investigation, the protocols were scored independently by 
the investigator and another clinician trained in projective 
methodology. 

Table II,— Reliability of Scoring tiie Projective Test of 
Racial Attitudes Using Sixty Spanish and Sixty 
Anglo Subjects Derived by Correlating Judgments 
of Two Analysts 
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Table II is a presentation of reliability of scoring technique 
ascertained by correlating judgments on one hundred and 
twenty protocols of two trained analysts. 

It is noted from Table II that the Spanish protocols yielded 
slightly less consistency in judgment than the Anglo; and the 
protocols of the older subjects elicited greater error in scoring 
than the younger. The former finding was possibly due to the 
subjectivity (projection) of the two analysts who were both 
members of the Anglo ethnic group. The latter was probably 
the result of increased complexity of stories elicited in the older 
age groups. 

A more thorough analysis of scoring consistency was made to 
discover the reliability of each of the columns in the scoring 
chart. 

The findings indicate no consistent variability. It is the 
opinion of the present investigator that the derived coefficients 
of reliability were, to a marked degree, attributable to the effec¬ 
tiveness of the frame of reference and would have approached 
perfect agreement if the scoring key had been adequately used. 

EFFECT OF ETHNIC GROUP OF ADMINISTRATOR ON TEST RESULTS 

After the reliability of the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes 
was established, the effect on test results of the ethnic group to - 
which the administrator belonged was determined. It was 
realized that the results might be colored by the administrator, 
particularly if he were a stereotyped member of either of the 
two groups under consideration. 

After two weeks of in-service training including actual practice 
paralleled by instruction in theoretical background, a Spanish 
stereotype was allowed to administer a representative sample of 
tests. A larger sample would have been desirable; but, because 
of the limited number of available subjects, and the fact that 
results could possibly be colored by this variable, only one-third 
of the subjects at the eight-year level in each ethnic group were 
considered. 

An individual with the physiological characteristics of the 
stereotyped Anglo administered the test to ten subjects in each 
ethnic group at the eight-year level, and the Spanish administrator 
to ten others. The difference between the ten Anglo administered 
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tests and the ten Spanish administered tests though manifesting 
inconsistencies (probably because of small sample) demonstrated 
no constant variation. 

As a preliminary experimental procedure, the Anglo investiga¬ 
tor administered ten tests which were readministered by the 
Spanish administrator three months later, The time interval 
was to remove any effects of practico. The method was neces¬ 
sarily discontinued. The test re-test correlations, though vary¬ 
ing in theme, were not altered to a groat ex Lent in scored form, 
The correlations with the small sample were over ,80. 

With reference to the foregoing analysis, the tentative con¬ 
clusion was drawn that the ethnic group to which the administra¬ 
tor belonged was not an uncontrolled variable which must be 
considered in test interpretation. 

The Prejudice Score .—It was found that, in order to study the 
characteristics of the individual protocol, a single score indicating 
extent of prejudice had to be ascertained. This was done by 
finding the per cent difference on the tabulation sheet between 
same group and not-same group categories and adding alge¬ 
braically. The result was a 'prejudice' score, Analysis of the 
score, too, brought out the relationships existing between the 
categories of the scoring chart. 

Since the prejudice score was composite of tho differences 
between the per cents of deviate scores of the same group and 
not-same group categories, and represents a general factor, it was 
necessary to measure the significance of the contribution made 
by each difference. By 'deviate scores } is meant those categories 
which are not neutral, equal, or indeterminate; these latter being 
non-refiective of positive or negative attitude. 

Coefficients of correlation were between each category con¬ 
tributing to the prejudice score minus the weight of the variable 
category. This procedure was applied at each age level for each 
ethnic group. 

It was noted that, though some categories contributed a 
negative value at some age levels, the weighted contribution was 
sufficiently small, (it was demonstrated by experimentation) that 
little bearing on prejudice score was in evidence, 

The prejudice score proved invaluable in the analysis of other 
variables which demanded individual analysis. 
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Time .— 

(1) Reaction time. The time elapsing between presentation 
of the stimulus and the subject's first reaction to that stimulus in 
word association, Rorschach, and other projective techniques, 
is considered quite important as an indication of emotional 
arousal and blocking. 

One of the features of the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes 
was to measure the reaction time to the Anglo-Anglo (Spanish- 
Spanish) pictures and compare it with the reaction time to the 
Spanish-Anglo pictures, With reference to past use of reaction 
time, it might be expected that, reflective of increased affect 
and blocking, the reaction time to the Spanish-Anglo pictures 
would be significantly greater than reaction time to the like-group 
situations. 

Analysis of Spanish subjects revealed no significant relation¬ 
ship between prejudice and reaction time, Tests of curvi- 
linearity demonstrated no significant deviation from recti- 
linearity, though there appeared to be a propensity for the level 
of significance of curvilinearity (x 2 Nyx) to increase with age. 
This would indicate some tendency for Spanish subjects of high 
and low reaction time to have less prejudice. 

In analysis of Anglo reaction time correlated with the pre¬ 
judice score, it was observed that, though none of the rectilinear 
correlations are significant, they are uniformly negative. This 
would indicate that there is a slight though consistent tendency 
to react more rapidly to emotion provoking stimuli. This is 
particularly manifest at the twelve-year level. 

Analysis of curvilinearity reinforces the tentative conclusions 
derived with reference to the progressive tendency for those 
subjects with less prejudice to elicit greater or lesser reaction 
time. With reference to the relevant literature on the signifi¬ 
cance of reaction time, no indication of similar conclusions from 
previous research has been revealed. 

(2) Total time. Total time appears particularly at the higher 
age levels, to be more reflective of emotionality than is reaction 
time. This conclusion was reached after computing the degree 
of correlation between prejudice score and total time. 

It was noted that as age increases, there was greater relation¬ 
ship existing between the prejudice score and total time. 
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Analysis of curvilinear relationships revealed no significant 
deviation from rectilineavity. 

(3) Reaction time and total time. In an attempt to reveal 
more of the characteristics of reaction time and total time, 
the relationship existing between the two was determined. 

The rectilinear correlation at the four-year level alone is 
significant (r — .632), This would indicate that there is a 
definite rectilinear relationship between reaction time and total 
time only at this level. 

Curvilinear analysis shows that there is a tendency at the four- 
year level for those subjects with high and low reaction time 
to have the least total time. This characteristic, however, 
becomes progressively less manifest. 

Probably the most outstanding feature revealed by the curvi¬ 
linear analysis is the significant tendency (Eta - .881) at the 
twelve-year Spanish level for subjects Avith high and Ioav total 
time to have low reaction time. This appears to be a recently 
acquired characteristic of the twelve-year Spanish sinco there 
is little indication of this quality at the eight-year level. There 
is a possibility that this finding may be explained in the folloAving 
manner—the subject is emolionally aroused and reacts in one of 
two ways: (1) By responding rapidly to the card, giving a per¬ 
functory, non-revealing response and then going to the next card 
where lie repeats the performance. This would, perhaps, be 
similar to the evasive nature of the 'cheap Avhole’ to the Rorsch¬ 
ach. This hypothesis is given added credence when it is found 
that the individual subjects are quite consistent in the length of 
time they require on the individual cards. (2) By immediately 
seeing the added 'exciting* possibilities in the Spanish-Anglo 
card and rapidly responding to it. This hypothesis Avas borne 
out by subjective evaluation. 

The rectilinear correlations appear to bo least significant at 
the four-year Anglo level, (r = -.04). This is the antithesis 
of the Spanish four-year level where the relationship between 
reaction time and total time was most significant of the age 
levels, (r = .63). 

There is also indication, but at a less significant degree than 
that found in the Spanish subjects, for Anglo subjects with high 
and low total time to have low reaction time. The possible 
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explanation for this phenomenon offered for the Spanish subjects 
may also be applied to the Anglo. 

With reference to the findings on reaction time and total time, 
it may be concluded that reaction time has no significance as an 
index of prejudice. Total time, however, is more significant, 
particularly at the higher age levels. 

IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECTS WITH STEREOTYPES 

One of the features of administration of the Projective Test 
of Racial Attitudes was to present the pictures of stereotyped 
Spanish and Anglo boys and to ask the subject which one he 
most resembled. This was done to ascertain the r61e of ego in the 
development of group consciousness and group identification* 
It was surmised, too, that this procedure might throw light on the 
hero identification in the stories elicited. As has been pointed 
out, previous research indicates that ability to identify stereo- 
types is positively related to the extent of prejudice. 

For the purpose of analyzing this feature of the Projective 
Test of Racial Attitude, the identification of the Spanish and 
Anglo subjects with the stereotyped Spanish and Anglo drawings 
was correlated with the individual prejudice score. This was 
done to ascertain the relationship between identification and 
attitude. 

It is noted that the Spanish and Anglo subjects at the four-year 
level manifest equal ability to identify themselves with the 
ethnic group to which they belonged. The Spanish, however, 
appeared to learn more rapidly than the Anglo, the ethnic group 
to which they belonged. Only one case in each of the older 
groups failed to identify himself, though both failures were 
elicited from subjects who were typically Spanish. An analysis 
of these two isolated protocols brought out no significant qualities 
such as prejudice swing which would explain the subject's 
inability to identify himself correctly. 

It was noted that the Anglos, as a result of the age variable, 
learned to identify themselves less accurately than the Spanish. 
This is possibly because the physical appearance of the Anglos is 
less homogeneous than the Spanish. This factor was considered 
while compiling the data and it was revealed that those older 
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Anglos with a high prejudice score who could most conceivably 
identify themselves with the Spanish stereotype failed to do so. 

When the prejudice score was related with the self-identifica¬ 
tion of the Spanish four-year level, a significant correlation was 
obtained (r = —.604), The four-year level alone could be 
analysed because the error of identification at the older age 
levels was insignificant. 

It appears that the higher the prejudice score, Che less prone 
the Spanish four-year-old was to identify himself with his ethnic 
group. This feature might be explained on the basis (which is 
borne out by subjective analysis) that the Anglo have a higher 
economic standing than the Spanish, hence can have more 
material objects such as better clothes and more toys. This 
desire appears to be coupled with resentment, as tlic coefficient 
of correlation would indicate. Further understanding of this 
subject may be gained upon analysis of the Anglo four-year level. 

It is noted at the Anglo level that there is a progressive tend¬ 
ency for valid self-identification to be related to prejudice until, 
at the twelve-year level the relationship is marked (v hU = .43). 
Similar to the correlation manifest at the Spanish four-year level, 
there is a tendency for those four-year Anglos of most accen¬ 
tuated prejudice to identify themselves as members of the 
Spanish ethnic group, possibly for the same reason suggested for 
the Spanish behavior. This surmise is supported by a typical 
statement made by a four-year Anglo whoso prejudice score was 
positive and approximated the mean for members of that age 
and ethnic group. Upon being asked which of tire two stereo¬ 
types he most represented, he indicated the Spanish though he 
was a typical Anglo. He then volunteered the following state¬ 
ment: <f I like those boys (indicating Anglo) because they (indicat¬ 
ing Spanish) won’t play with me. They (Spanish) play a lot 
better games than the others and are stronger, but they won’t 
play with me because I'm not big and strong enough.” The 
Anglo attribution of superior physical prowess to the Spanish 
is in evidence throughout the Anglo ago levels. Whero it is 
looked upon with admiration by the members of the younger 
age levels, however, it is considered with contempt by the older. 
Examples of this shift are as follows: 

u l look like (indicating Anglo) and I'd rather be white; if I'd 
rather be mean and tough, though, I’d rather be (indicating 
Spanish). But I'd rather be white.” 
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“Most Spanish have better physical ability than whites.” 

“The Mexicans don’t treat you right—they fight all the time. 
They’re tough because they mature earlier than whites, but 
they’re not as smart as whites.” 

These samples were drawn from the twelve-year Anglo level 
and the responses were volunteered. An analysis of these 
specific cases did not demonstrate any marked swing of pre¬ 
judice: that is, this sensed superiority of the Spanish group was 
not reflected in greater or lesser bias on the part of the Anglo. 

THE STEREOTYPED PICTURE LIKED BETTER 

In an attempt to contribute further to the understanding of the 
prejudice factor, the subjects of both ethnic groups were asked to 
indicate the stereotype picture they liked better—which one they 
would rather be like. This choice was then correlated with the 
prejudice score. 

A tendency was found in the Spanish ethnic group for those 
subjects at the four-year level who were more prejudiced, to like 
and want to be like the members of the Anglo group. Though 
this tendency is not significant, it is indicative. There appears 
to be a reversal in this attitude which is quite manifest by the 
eight-year level—both the eight- and twelve-year correlations 
are statistically significant in a position manner. This latter 
finding would indicate that those older Spanish subjects who 
preferred the Anglo stereotype and would rather have the 
appearance of the Anglo possessed a lower than average prejudice 
factor. 

The relationship existing between the choice of stereotype with 
the prejudice score for the Anglo age levels was made. A com¬ 
parison of the reaction at the Spanish four-year level with the 
Anglo four-year level shows a marked difference between groups. 
Where bhe prejudice score manifested a negative correlation at 
the fouz'-yecir Spanish level, which indicated that those subjects 
with the greatest prejudice against the Anglo liked and preferred 
to be like the Anglo, there was a reversal of this finding at the 
four-year Anglo level which approached statistical significance 
(critical ratio at .10 level of significance). This would indicate 
that the Anglos at each age level who preferred the Spanish 
stereotype were the least prejudiced. 

Opinion .—As has been demonstrated in previous research, 
opinion may not be reflective of attitude. Therefore, it was 
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one of the areas of the current investigation to analyze any 
relationship which existed between opinion and attitude. 

An inconclusive tendency was manifest by the Spanish to 
become more moderate of their opinion of the Anglos with 
increase in age. A decrease in positive and negative reaction 
as maturation took place is observable. This trend toward 
equality, however, does not appear in the Anglo group. Horo, 
dislike of the Spanish increased markedly from the four- to eight- 
year level with a concommitant decrease in columns headed 
'Liked Spanish-Anglo Equally/ 

The next step in the analysis of the relationship existing 
between opinion and attitude was to correlate expressed opinion 
with the prejudice score of the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes. 

At the Spanish four-year level, there is a negative relationship 
between opinion and attitude, (ir — — -20), but by the eight-year 
level little relationship exists, (r = .096). Evidently, the 
significant positive correlation at the oldest age level, (r = .71), 
is the product of recent development. 

The same trend was manifested when the Anglo age levels were 
analyzed. The tendency, however, was not as accentuated as 
that found in the Spanish group, 

Analysis of older groups would be important to ascertain the 
relationship between opinion and attitude at more sophisticated 
levels. 

INTERNAL CONSISTENCY OF THE PROJECTIVE TEST OP RACIAL 

ATTITUDES 

Each card in the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes was 
selected on the basis of its ability to cover a particular area of the 
subjects experience range. The environmental variability was 
quite wide, and varied in complexity. 

The contribution which each picture makes to the end result 
might be valuable in determining its effectiveness, but a picture 
that has a low correlation with the group might be invaluable 
because it is loaded with an important but esoteric factor. In 
the Thematic Apperception Test, as has been previously indi¬ 
cated, it has been found that the responses to the pictures cannot 
be inter-correlated because the pictures are uneven in the type 
and amount of response they elicit and because the method 
includes isolating factors from context. 
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This rationalization is, no doubt, true, but the present investi- 
gatox' was interested in (1) noting the existence of a general factor 
and (2) ascertaining the consistency of behavior from situation to 
situation with reference to racial attitudes. The technique 
employed intercorrelates the response to each picture with the 
responses to the other five for each of the ten categories for each 
ethnic group at each age level. The aim, then, of correlating 
each picture with the others was to note tire existence of a general 
factor and to determine the consistency of subject reaction. 

When the study had been accomplished and the results 
analyzed it was concluded that each picture of the Projective 
Test of Racial Attitudes had a positive relationship with the 
other pictures of the test. The degree of relationship, though 
differing, displays no consistent variation resulting from the 
influence of age and ethnic group. Though there is a marked 
general factor, each picture makes a specific contribution to the 
total prejudice score. 


SUMMARY 

Probably the most successful method of investigating attitude 
bases and development is by utilization of the projective tech¬ 
nique which makes it possible to analyze personality on a molar 
level. 

Six pictures were experimentally selected and proven to be 
adequate. They constitute the Projective Test of Racial 
Attitudes. 

Techniques of administration and interpretation were stand¬ 
ardized and rigidly controlled to eliminate uncontrolled variables 
which would invalidate results. 

Reliability of scoring the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes 
was found to be high at each age level for both ethnic groups. 

The effect on test results of the ethnic group to which the 
administrator belonged was analyzed. Upon analysis of this 
problem, the tentative conclusion was drawn that the ethnic 
group to which the administrator belonged had little bearing on 
test results and was not an uncontrolled variable which must be 
considered in test interpretation. 

It was found that* in order to study the characteristics of the 
individual protocol, a single score indicating extent of prejudice 
had to be ascertained. This was accomplished by finding the 
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per cent difference of the tabulation sheet between same group 
and not-samc group categories and adding algebraically. The 
result was a ‘prejudice’ score, which proved invaluable in the 
analysis of other variables which demanded individual analysis. 

One of the features of the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes 
was to measure the reaction time to the Angla-Angla (Spanish- 
Spanish) pictures and compare it with the reaction time to the 
Spanish-Anglo pictures. No significant rectilinear or curvilinear 
relationship between racial attitude and reaction time was 
noted, but there was a tendency in both ethnic groups for those 
subjects with less prejudice to elicit greater or lesser reaction 
time. No indication of similar conclusions from previous 
research lias been revealed. 

Total time appeared, particularly at the higher age levels, to be 
more reflective of emotionality than was reaction time. This 
conclusion was reached after correlating prejudice score with 
total time. 

The relationship between reaction time and total time was 
determined and it was found that there was a tendency for those 
subjects with high and low total time to have low reaction time. 

One of the features of administration of the Projective Test of 
Racial Attitudes was to present the pictures of stereotyped 
Spanish and Anglo boys and to ask the subject which one ho 
most resembled. It was noted that the Anglos, as a result of the 
age variable, learned to identify themselves less accurately than 
the .Spanish. This is possibly because the Anglo physical 
appearance is less homogeneous than the Spanish. It was 
revealed, however, that those older Anglos with a high prejudice 
score who could most conceivably identify themselves with the 
Spanish stereotype failed to do so. There was indication that 
the higher the prejudice score, the less prone the four-year-olds of 
both ethnic groups were to identify themselves with their own 
ethnic group. A progressive tendency was manifest in both 
, ethnic groups for valid self-identification to be related to pre¬ 
judice score until, at the twelve-year level the relationship was 
marked. 

A tendency was found for those Spanish subjects at the four- 
year level who were most prejudiced, to like and want to bo 
like the members of the Anglo group. Though this tendency 
was not significant, it was indicative. There appeared to be a 
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reversal in this attitude which was quite manifest by the eight- 
year level—both the eight- and twelve-year correlations were 
statistically significant in a positive manner. This latter finding 
would indicate that those older Spanish subjects who preferred 
the Anglo stereotype and would rather have the appearance of 
the Anglo possessed a lower than average prejudice factor. 

A comparison of the reaction at the Spanish four-year level 
with the Anglo four-year level showed a marked difference. 
Where the prejudice score manifested a negative correlation at 
the four-year Spanish level, which indicated that those subjects 
with the greatest prejudice against the Anglo liked and preferred 
to be like the Anglo, there was a reversal of this finding at the 
four-year Anglo level which approached statistical significance 
(critical ratio at .10 level of significance). This would indicate 
that the Anglos, at each age level, who preferred the Spanish 
stereotype were least prejudiced. 

Since opinion may not be reflective of attitude, one of the 
areas of the current investigation was to analyze any relationship 
existing between opinion and attitude. An inconclusive tendency 
was manifested by the Spanish to become more moderate of their 
opinion of the Anglos with increase in age. A decrease in posi¬ 
tive and negative reaction as maturation took place was observ¬ 
able. This trend toward equality, however, did not appear in 
the Anglo group. Here, dislike of the Spanish increased mark¬ 
edly from the four-year to the eight-year level with a concom¬ 
itant decrease in columns headed 'Liked Spanish Better' and 
'Liked Spanish-Anglo Equally/ 

The next step in the analysis of the relationship existing 
between opinion and attitude was to correlate expressed opinion 
with the prejudice score of the Projective Test of Racial Atti¬ 
tudes. It was found that, at the four-year level in the Spanish 
group, there was a marked negative relationship between the 
two factors under consideration, but by the eight-year level 
little relationship existed. Evidently, the significant positive 
correlation at the oldest age level was the product of recent 
development. 

The same trend was manifested when the Anglo age levels 
were analyzed. The tendency, however, was not as accentuated 
as that found in the Spanish group. 

Each card in the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes was 
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selected on the basis of its ability to cover a particular area of the 
subject’s experience range. The environmental variability was 
quite wide, and varied in complexity. 

The present investigation was concerned with, (1) noting the 
existence of a general factor, and (2) ascertaining the consistency 
of behavior from situation to situation with reference to racial 
attitudes. The technique employed lntercorrelates the response 
to the other five for each of the ten categories for each ethnic 
group at each age level. After this procedure was followed, it 
was concluded, that each picture of the Projective Test of Racial 
Attitudes had a positive relationship with the other pictures of 
the test. The degree of relationship, though differing, displayed 
no consistent variation resulting from the influence of age and 
ethnic group. Though there was a marked general factor, each 
picture made a specific contribution to the total prejudice score. 
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ERROR SCORES AS A MEASURE OF CAREFULNESS 

BENJAMIN FRUCHTER* 

University of Texas 

I. INTRODUCTION 

There are a number of occupations that require extremely 
careful and meticulous work. An example is the navigator of the 
modern long-range bomber. He may be called upon to plot a 
course to hit a tiny dot of land in the broad Pacific. Miscal¬ 
culation may result in the loss of expensive equipment and the 
lives of himself and the other crew members. 

In order to test the hypothesis that there is a trait of carefulness 
and that a factor of carefulness can be isolated and identified, 
four testa were constructed. These are paper-and-pencil tests 
similar to some of the tasks of the navigator such as careful 
measuring and plotting on maps and charts and reading values 
from complicated scales. 

These tests were administered to three hundred fifty-four 
unclassified aviation students in January, 1945. The directions 
did not stress either speed or accuracy to the exclusion of the 
other. Two scores were obtained from the same administration 
of each test—the number of correct responses and the number of 
errors. It was observed that the error swres had considerable 
range and variability. It was also observed that when the 
correct and error scores of a test were correlated the coefficients 
were relatively low, indicating considerable independence of the 
two scores. This suggested the possibility that the error scores 
might be functionally different from the correct-response scores 
and should be treated separately in an analysis. In order to 
examine the hypothesis that these tests measured a common 
trait of carefulness it was determined to submit them to factor 
analysis along with a number of reference tests. 

II. THE TESTSf 

1-2, Directional Plotting.—This is a test of the speed and 
accuracy with which an examinee can locate points and estimate 

* The writer wishes to express hia appreciation to Roger W. Birkman 
and William L, Grafton for assistance with the factor analyses reported in 
this study. 

f For a more complete description of the tests see J. P. Guilford (Ed.), 
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directions on a chart. The coordinates of two points on a 
30 X 30 chart are given. The task is to (1) locate the posi¬ 
tions of the two points without nmldng any marks on the chart, 
(2) determine the direction of the second position from the first 
in terms of a twelve-point compass rose shown at the side of the 
chart. The rights score is variable 1 and tho wrongs score is 
variable 2. 

3-4. Complex Scale Reading,—This test consists of a chart 
containing seven vertical scales. For each item the examinee is 
given values on two of the seven scales. By placing a straight 
edge through these points, the examinee is to read tho cor¬ 
responding value on a given one of the remaining five scales. 
The rights score is variable 3 and the wrongs scoro is variable 4. 

5-6. Plotting.—This test consists of a 25 X 25 chart and a 
compass rose. The examinee is given a starting point in terms of 
coordinates and told to move so many squares west, so many 
squares southeast, so many squares cast, etc., and then to read 
the final position in terms of coordinates. The rights score is 
variable 6 and the wrongs score is variable 6, 

7-8. Plotting Accuracy.—This test is a variation of the Plot¬ 
ting test. The same kind of chart is used, but three orientation 
compasses are shown as compared with one in the plotting test. 
The points on these are marked with letters rather than direc¬ 
tions. The examinee is instructed which compass roso to use 
in each item. The rights score is variable 7 and the wrongs 
score is variable 8. 

In order to make up a matrix for analysis eleven tests, selected 
from the classification test battery routinely administered to all 
aviation students in the AAF, were intercorrclated with the 
eight scores (four rights scores and four wrongs scores) obtained 
from the carefulness tests. The list includes several apparatus 
classification tests, because they showed high correlations with 
the carefulness tests. A brief description of each of those 
reference tests follows: 

9. Rotary Pursuit,—This is a modification of tho ICoerth Pur¬ 
suit Test. The examinee tries with his right hand to keep a prod 
in contaot with a metallic spot on a phonograph-type disc which 
is rotating at the rate of one revolution por second. While 

Printed Classification Tests, Washing toiv. United States Government, 
Printing Office, 1947, pp. 080-080. 
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doing this, there is a second simultaneous task for tho left hand 
which requires the examinee to keep one of two keys closed in 
correspondence with one of two lights. 

10. Two-hand Coordination—This test consists of a rotating 
black disc on which is a small brass 'target 1 disc. The target 
disc follows an irregular path. The task of the examinee is to 
keep a micros witch in contact with the target disc as long as 
possible. The movement of the microswitch is controlled by 
turning two handles similar to those on a lathe. The handles 
turn in the opposite direction from those of a conventional lathe, 
so that those having had previous lathe experience will not have 
an undue advantage. 

11. Complex Coordination.—This is a serial, choice-reaction¬ 
time test in which each stimulus is one of thirteen spatial patterns 
of three lights each. In correspondence with each stimulus 
pattern, the correct response is a unique adjustment of imitation 
stick-and-rudder controls. 

12. Rudder Control.—In this test the examinee sits in a mock 
cockpit of an airplane. His own weight throws the seat off 
balance unless he applies correction by means of a rudder-control 
mechanism. The score is the total time he keeps the cockpit 
pointed directly at a target light straight ahead. 

13. Discrimination Reaction Time.—This test was designed 
as a test of speed of decision and reaction. There are four 
stimulus patterns, each consisting of a pair of lights, one red 
and one green. Corresponding to each stimulus pattern is a 
microswitch, the four switches being arranged in a diamond¬ 
shaped pattern. The position of each switch, upper, lower, 
right, and left, is associated with a corresponding direction of the 
red light with respect to tho green light. The task of the 
examinee is to push the switch associated with a given lighted 
pattern. The score is the time it takes the examinee to push the 
correct switch. 

14. Finger Dexterity.—This test consists of forty-eight square 
pegs in square holes. Each peg can be grasped by means of a 
thick circular button at its top. The examinee lifts each peg 
from its hole, turns it 180° clockwise and resets it in its hole. 
The score is the total number of pegs turned in the time allowed. 

15. Speed ei Identification.—This is a papey-and-pentil test 
in which the silhouette of a plane must be matched with the 
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identical silhouette in a rotated position. The stimulus sil¬ 
houettes arc presented in groups of four and the silhouettes 
with which they are to be matched in groups of five, one being 
a mislead. The test is printed directly on an IBM answer sheet. 

16. Numerical Operations I.—This is a simple arithmetic test 
printed directly on an IBM answer sheet. It consists of simple 
problems of addition and multiplication with answers provided. 
The examinee's task is to mark the given answer as either correct 
or incorrect. 

17. Mechanical Principles.—This test is similar to the well- 
known Bennett and Pry Mechanical Comprehension Test, The 
items are pictorial representations of simple mechanical prin¬ 
ciples, The answer choices are stated verbally. 

18. Reading Comprehension.—This test is composed of eight 
paragraphs concerning which thirty-six questions are asked. 
The items were designed to test ability to make valid inferences 
from the reading material as well as ability to answer more 
direct questions about content, 

19. Arithmetic Reasoning,—This test consists of thirty 
arithmetic-reasoning problems which require a minimum of 
formal mathematical training to solve. 

Ill, THE ANALYSIS 

The rights scores and wrongs scores were obtained from the 
same administration and were separated for analysis. Failure 
to do so would result in experimentally dependent variables 
due to the fact that both scores had been taken from the same 
set of responses.* 

Two matrices were prepared for analysis. One contains the 
four rights scores of the carefulness tests plus the formula scores 
(R — .25W) of the eleven reference tests. The other contains 
the four wrongs scores plus the eleven reference tests, These 
reference tests had been analyzed several times previously and 
their factorial content for this population is relatively well 
established. They were included to facilitate cross-validation 

* For an analysis of these tests in a single matrix see J. P. Guilford (Ed.), 
op. cit., pp. 080-694, In tlmt solution four doublet factors, one for each 
carefulness test, were obtained. They are spurious and resulted from the 
fact that both rights, and wrongs scores for any givon test were derived from 
the same sample. 
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of factors in the two carefulness batteries as well as with factors 
isolated in previous studies with these reference tests,* 

The wrongs scores were reflected for correlational purposes. 
Intercorrelations of the carefulness tests and correlations of the 
carefulness tests with the reference tests are based on a sample of 
three hundred fifty-four unclassified aviation students. The 
intercorrelations of the reference tests were not available for 
this particular sample but are based on other comparable samples 
of unclassified aviation students with a total N of 1,920. The 
intercorrelations of all the variables involved in the two analyses 
are shown in Table 1. 

Each matrix of intercorrelations was factored by the centroid 
method. Six factors each were extracted from the rights and 
wrongs matrices. These factors were rotated graphically to 
“psychologically meaningful positions” in accordance with the 
principles of simple structure and positive manifold. Inspection 
of the factor plots indicated little evidence of obliqueness and an 
orthogonal reference frame was maintained. Table 2 gives the 
rotated and centroid loadings for the rights battery and Table 3 
the corresponding values for the wrongs battery. 

IV. INTERPRETATION OF FACTORS 


Rotated Factor I is interpreted in both batteries as a numerical- 
facility factor. 


Teat 

Loading 

Rights 

Wrongs 

Numerical Operations I 

.78 

.61 

Complex Scale Reading 

.57 

.09 

Plotting 

.61 

.05 

Plotting Accuracy 

.61 

.18 

Arithmetic Reasoning 

.44 

.51 

Directional Plotting 

i 

.39 

-.07 


All the rights scores of the carefulness tests have numerical 
content. This is to be expected from the nature of the tasks. 


* Ibid., chapter 28. 
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The wrongs scores do not have significant loadings on the 
numerical factor. 

Rotated Factor II is interpreted in both analyses as a psy¬ 
chomotor-coordination factor. 


Teat 

Loading 

Rights 

Wrongs 

Rotary Pursuit 

.60 

.66 

Rudder Control 

.62 

.42 

Two-hand Coordination 

.50 

. 65 

Complex Coordination 

.43 

.57 


Four of the six apparatus tests have significant loadings on 
this factor. A similar factor has been identified several times 
previously in analyses of the aircrew classification battery.* 
Several of the carefulness tests rights scores have loadings 
approaching significance on this factor, reflecting the high cor¬ 
relations of these tests with some of the apparatus tests. 

Rotated Factor III is interpreted as a general-intellectual 
factor, possibly a combination of the general-reasoning and 
verbal factors usually obtained separately. 


Teat 

Loading 

Rights 

Wrongs 

Arithmetic Reasoning 

.62 

.56 

Reading Comprehension 

.58 

.57 

Mechanical Principles 

.56 

.53 

Directional Plotting 

.44 

.14 


Only one of the rights scores of the carefulness tests has an 
appreciable loading on this factor. 

Rotated Factor IV is identified as a psychomotor-pTecision 
factor in both analyses. 


* Ibid,, p. 8ie. 
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Test 

Loading 

Rights 

Wrongs 

Discrimination Reaction Time 

.44 

.41 

Complex Coordination 

.44 

.34 

Directional Plotting 

.38 

.16 

Finger Dexterity 

.29 

.44 


A similar factor has been identified in previous analyses of 
these apparatus tests.* The Directional Plotting, rights score, 
apparently involves some finger dexte 2 ’iiy. 

Rotated Factor V, rights battery, is interpreted as a spatial- 
reference factor involving judgments of change of distance and 
direction. Rotated Factor V, wrongs battery, is identified as a 
visualization factor. 


Test 

Loading 

Rights 

AVrongs 

Plotting 

,54 

-.07 

Plotting Accuracy 


-.16 

Two-hand Coordination 

! .49 


Complex Coordination 

.31 

.13 

Rudder Control 


.42 

Directional Plotting 


.41 

Mechanical Principles 

, 16 

.37 


There is, so far as the writer knows, no precedent for the 
factor interpreted as spatial-reference and the identification is 
accordingly tentative. The loading of Directional Plotting, 
wrongs score, on the visualization factor is of interest. Pre¬ 
sumably the ability to visualize the compass rose on the chart 
helps to keep down the error score on that tost, 

Rotated Factor VI, wrongs battery is interpreted as a care- 

♦ Ibid., p. 817. 
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fulness factor. The corresponding factor in the rights battery 
is not interpreted since only one test has a large loading on it. 


Test 

Loading 

Rights 

Wrongs 

Plotting 

.19 

.04 

Complex Scale Reading 

.42 

.60 

Plotting Accuracy 

.16 

.57 

Directional Plotting 

.20 

.36 


The wrongs scores of the four carefulness tests have significant 
loadings on the factor from the wrongs battery. Since a trait 
of carefulness was postulated in the construction of these tests 
the factor is so identified. The sixth factor from the rights 
battery has but a single carefulness test loaded on it. This, 
together with the fact that the second and third highest loadings 
on it are psychomotor testa (see Table 2), makes it unlikely that 
it is a carefulness factor too. The extent to which the cai’ef illness 
factor is common to error scores in other tests remains to be 
determined. 

V. DISCUSSION 

The major question which this study has attempted to answer 
is whether the error score of a speeded test contains sufficiently 
unique variance to justify its treatment as a separate variable. 
The error scores of the four experimental tests included in this 
analysis did define a new factor. Had the error scores not been 
analyzed separately, the general conclusion would have been 
that no new factor resembling carefulness could be found in these 
carefulness tests. 

Thurstone* has isolated a similar factor in his analysis of 
perceptual tests. The tests were scored either per cent wrong or 
per cent omitted. He says of this: "The factor involved may be 
concerned with accuracy or caution. More data should be 
available on a variety of test material for this factor before it 

*L. L. Thurstone, "The Perceptual Factor/ 1 Psychometrika } 3, 1938, pp. 
1-17. 
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can be identified. This finding does suggest, however, that the 
relative frequency of errors may represent a unique trait, 11 

The previous analysis of these data, referred to above, in which 
both the rights and wrongs were included in the same analysis, 
confirms the results that the error scores do yield a unique factor 
even when the rights scores from the samo tests are included in 
the matrix.* Rights scores of the Plotting and Plotting Accuracy 
tests did show slight, but probably not significant loadings (.22 
and .19, respectively) with the carefulness factor. 

It may be assumed safely that, if correlations of rights and 
wrongs scores are not high, a fuller picture of the true functions 
measured by a test can be obtained by analyzing the scores 
separately than by analyzing formula scores. The results also 
imply that many an error has possibly been committed by com¬ 
bining rights and wrongs scores in the same formula. Unless 
the two are factorially similar the result may be very different 
than had been intended by the test-maker. In this connection, 
it is in order to suggest that if rights and wrongs scores from a 
test are considered In factor analysis or in composite predictions, 
they should he derived from separate forms in order to avoid 
spurious correlations, 

Another result of interest is tho high correlation of the care¬ 
fulness tests with some of the apparatus tests. The carefulness 
tests had higher correlations with tho apparatus tests than with 
the other papeT-and-pencil tests with which they wore correlated. 
This fact gives considerable encouragement to proponents of 
the belief that many factors appearing in apparatus tasks can 
be duplicated in printed tests. 

SUMMARY 

In order to test the hypothesis that a trait of carefulness could 
be identified, four tests similar to some of the tasks performed by 
the aerial navigator were constructed. These are paper-and- 
pencil tests of plotting on maps and charts and reading values 
from complicated scales. The tests were administered to three 
hundred fifty-four unclassified aviation students in the AAF and 
separate correct-response and error scores were obtained for 
each test. 

It was observed that the error scores had considerable range 


Guilford, op. cil n p. 691. 
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and variability and low correlations with the correct-response 
scores. It was decided to intercorrelate and analyze the scores 
to determine whether a carefulness factor could be identified. 

Eleven paper-and-pencil and apparatus tests which had been 
previously taken by the aviation students in the course of their 
classification were added as reference variables. Two matrices 
were prepared for analysis, one consisting of the correct-response 
scores of the carefulness tests plus the eleven reference variables 
and the other of the error scores plus the reference variables. 

The two matrices were factored and the factors rotated to 
simple structure. Numerical (I), psycho-motor coordination 
(II), general-intellectual (III), and psycho-motor precision (IV), 
factors were isolated in both analyses. The rights battery 
yielded a spatial-reference factor for the fifth factor (R-V). The 
fifth factor on the wrongs battery (W-V) appears to be a visuali¬ 
zation factor. The sixth factor on the rights battery had an 
appreciable loading on only one test and was not interpreted. 
The sixth factor on the wrongs battery (W-YI) is the careful¬ 
ness factor whose isolation was sought, 

The major conclusions are: 

1) The error scores of the four experimental tests define a new 
factor, 

2) Had the error scores not been analyzed separately no new 
factor resembling carefulness could have been found in these 
tests. 

3) If correlations of rights and wrongs scores are not high, 
a fuller picture of the functions measured by a test can be obtained 
by analyzing the scores separately than by analyzing scores 
arrived at by scoring formulas such as ft — .25W etc. 

4) If rights and wrongs scores from a test are considered in 
composite predictions or factor analyses, they should be derived 
from separate forms in order to avoid spurious correlations. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL EXAMINATION SCORE 
AND COLLEGE GRADES 

AUDREY M. S1IUEY 

Assisted by Barbara Edgar 
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INTRODUCTION 

While a number of investigators have reported a relation 
between intelligence and occupation, very few have been con- 
oerned with intelligence as related to the field of specialization 
at the college level. One psychologist, in attempting to deter¬ 
mine whether or not intelligence increases from the freshman to 
senior year, presented some findings pertinent to this problem. 
After testing a Lawrence College freshman class on the 1934 
edition of the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, Elory 1 grouped the students according to their 
choice of major subject and subsequently combined those in 
related fields. He found the Fine Arts group to rank first on 
the A. G. E., followed in order by the Language Arts group 
(English, French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Greek), the 
Science group (Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, 
and Physics), and the Social Science group (Economics, Govern¬ 
ment, History, Psychology, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology). 
Hartson 5 observed that Oberlin College freshmen who subse¬ 
quently majored in the Mathematics—Science division scored 
higher on the average in numerical computations when tested by 
the Ohio State University Psychological Examination, while 
those freshmen who were to major in the Language-Litera¬ 
ture groups showed a greater initial ability in handling verbal 
relationships. 

The original purpose of the research to be reported in this 
paper was to determine whether or not women in a Liberal Arts 
College who major in one field differ in general intelligence from 
those who select another area for concentration. Finding that 
some departments did differ significantly from others in the 
general intelligence of their majors, ive thereupon made a survey 
of grades by departments, since it seemed possible that students 
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of somewhat lesser ability would have some difficulty in making 
their grades during their first two years and would select for 
further study those divisions of instruction where the grading 
was somewhat lenient If this be the case one would not expect 
to find the various departments of different colleges ranking in 
the same way with respect to the general intelligence of their 
majors. 

PROCEDURE 

A score on the A. C. E. was used as the criterion of general 
intelligence in this study. For a number of years, the particular 
college studied has required all new students to take this test 
at a specific time during their first month of college residence. 
From the files of the Psychology Department were selected the 
names and test scores of all freshmen tested in the nine years 
between 1939 and 1947. The students tested in 1939 had been 
given the 1939 edition; those tested in 1940, the 1940 edition; 

, . , and those in 1947, the 1947 edition. Over the period of 
years they were all tested in the same large lecture rooms, at 
the same time of day, and by members of the Psychology Depart¬ 
ment. As far as the writers know, no new student who was on 
the campus during the testing period has ever been absent from 
the test. 

Of the 2012 freshmen tested during the nine-year period, 1279 
were in the college during their second year, selected a major 
field of concentration during April of this year, and indicated 
that they would return for the junior year. Of this number, a 
total of twenty-seven students selected German, Greek, Philos¬ 
ophy, Physios, or Religion for specialization, and were excluded 
from our survey because of the small numbers. The total gross 
scores of the remaining 1252 freshmen were all transmuted into 
the equivalent scores of the 1943 edition and categorized accord¬ 
ing to choice of one of thirteen major fields. 

In determining average grades earned by students in the 
thirteen divisions of instruction under consideration, we included 
all students whose surnames began with A to L, inclusive, and 
who were in the college during their freshman and sophomore 
years between 1939 and 1947. For ail divisions of instruction 
except Music and Art we have included only grades for six-hour 
courses, since the great majority of courses—other than in 
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these two departments—in the first two years are year-courses 
allowing six semester hours of credit.* A preliminary study of 
1340 consecutive grades of students entering college between 
1939 and 1942 indicated that only thirty grades had to be omitted 
by this procedure. These thirty totalled sixty-three hours of 
credit as contrasted to the 7800 hours included in tlio 1310 
grades. By our method of selection therefore wo have probably 
included all but one per cent or less of the credits earned in the 
eleven divisions of instruction,! In Art and Music, all grades, 
regardless of hours' credit, were included with the exception of 
Choral Music which we excluded from our tabulations. 

Ordinarily a student was given one final grade for the year's 
work in a course (six hours); however, if the two semesters' 
grades were recorded separately, the second grade, if not the 
same as the first, was arbitrarily taken as the grade. Further¬ 
more, if a student dropped a given year course at the end of the 
first semester or at any other time with a record of D or F, the 
D or F was included just as if she had remained in the course 
throughout the year. 


RESULTS 

In Table 1 are included the number of majors in each of the 
thirteen divisions of instruction from 1939 to 1947, the mean 
gross scores and SD’s of these students tested on the A. C, E. 
at the beginning of the freshman year, and the percentile ranks of 
these means as derived from the national norms. The A. C, E. 
means range from 133.50 for those students who later selected 
French as a major, to 119.07 for those who subsequently majored 
in Biology, the respective percentile ranks of the groups ranging 
from 86 to 68. The Music majors were most variable in their 
A, C. E. scores, as indicated by a standard deviation of 22.83, 
followed by English, History, and French; the SD's of the other 


*In the Art Department the courses arc primarily four-hour courses. 
In Music likewise the great majority of classes open to freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores arc four-hour courses. 

■(The omitted grades wore from the following divteionB of instruction: 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Political Science, and 
Spanish, 
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nine groups were very similar, all of them being between 17 
and 18. 

No significant differences were found among the freshman 
scores of groups who subsequently elected to major in French, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Spanish, Art, Psychology, and Latin, 

Table 1 —Mean Gross Scores, Standard Deviations, and 
Percentile Ranks of Freshmen Tested by the A. C. E. 
from 1939 to 1947 and Grouped according to Subsequent 
Choice of Major 1 


Major 

N 

Mean 

Percentile 
SD Ranlc a 

Art 

31 

127.81 

17.16 

80 

Biology 

101 

119.07 

17.32 

68 

Chemistry 

119 

129,98 

18.04 

82 

Economics & Sociology 

151 

120.93 

17.74 

71 

English 3 

299 

121.65 

19.30 

72 

French 

54 

133.50 

19.07 

86 

History 

100 

121.68 

19.20 

72 

Latin 

68 

126.33 

17.52 

77 

Mathematics 

104 

131.02 

17.86 

83 

Music 

33 

128.00 

22.83 

77 

Political Science 

57 

119.37 

17.86 

69 

Psychology 

84 

127.68 

17.82 

79 

Spanish 

61 

128.41 

17.28 

80 


1 All individual scores were transmuted into equivalent scores for 1943. 
All choices of major subjects were made in the Spring of the students' 
sophomore year; however students who changed their major during their 
junior or senior year were placed according to tlieir final choice, 

* Norms based on 31,980 freshmen from two hundred forty-one colleges J 
3 The departments of English Literature and English are combined in 
this study. Sociology is combined with Economics since for the greater part 
of thft years covered they were included within a single department, 

at the one, two or five per cent level of confidence. Likewise 
none of the differences between the means of the groups who in 
their second year chose to major in History, English, Economics 
and Sociology, Political Science, and Biology proved to be 
significant at any of the three levels of confidence. However, 
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the French, Mathematics, Chemistry, Spanish, and Psychology 
majors proved to have made significantly higher means (one 
per cent level) than the students who selected Biology, Political 
Science, Economics and Sociology, and English. The means of 
the French, Mathematics, and Chemistry majors were also 
significantly higher than the History mean (one per cent level), 
while the Spanish and Psychology means wore significantly 
higher than the History mean at the five per cent level of con¬ 
fidence, The means of the Art and Latin majors were signifi¬ 
cantly above those of Biology, Political Science, and Economics 
and Sociology at either the two or five por cent level of confidence. 
Music majors were found to be neither significantly higher nor 
lower than any other group of majors at the three levels of 
confidence employed. 

In Table 2 arc included 7997 grades of freshman and sophomore 
students, earned between 1939 and 1947 and separated according 
to the thirteen divisions of instruction under consideration. 
As will be obsorved from tho tabic, the mean grade ranges from 
3.72 in Art* to 3.18 in French, Psychology, and Spanish; the 
standard deviations ranging from 1.17 in French to 0.78 in 
Biology and English. 

The divisions of instruction may be conveniently divided into 
two groups: the eight ‘higher-grading’ and the five ‘lower- 
grading.’ Tho higher-grading divisions of Art, Latin, Music, 
Political Science, English, Economics and Sociology, Biology, 
and History were all significantly above (one per cent level of 
confidence) the five divisions of French, Spanish, Psychology, 
Mathematics, and Chemistry. None of the lower-grading 
divisions differed significantly from one another, but among the 
higher-grading groups the means of Art and Latin wei’e sig¬ 
nificantly above (one per cent level) those of History, Biology, 
Economics and Sociology, and English. The Art mean grade 
was also higher than that earned in Political Science (one por 

* Probably ono would expect llio Art and Music grades to average higher 
than those in the other divisions of instruction, Bince thoso two arc the only 
'purely elective’ courses among the thirteen divisions. In order to graduato 
ft student must have successfully completed courses in English; History; a 
foreign language or languages; Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics; 
Biology or Psychology; and Economics, Sociology, or Political Science. 
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cent level) and higher than the Music mean (five per cent level of 
confidence). 

It will be observed that the five groups whose means were the 
lowest on the A. C. E, all selected their major fields of concen¬ 
tration from among the eight higher-grading divisions of instruc¬ 
tion. Likewise five of the seven groups who scored relatively 


Table 2.—Means and Standard Deviations of Freshman 
and Sophomore Grades from 1939 to 1947 Grouped 

ACCORDING TO DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 1 


Division of Instruction 
Art 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Economics & Sociology 

English 

French 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Spanish 


N 

Mean 5 

SD 

160 

3.72 

0.92 

589 

3.41 

0.78 

569 

3.25 

0.96 

450 

3.42 

0.79 

1389 

3.45 

0.78 

750 

3.18 

1.17 

1007 

3.40 

0.93 

603 

3.61 

0.00 

760 

3.23 

1.04 

379 

3.52 

0.99 

328 

3.47 

0.82 

341 

3.18 

0.91 

772 

3.18 

1.04 


1 Including only grades of students whose surnames began with A to L 
and who were in Gollege for two or more years. 

* Letter grades of A, B, C, D, and F were arbitrarily numbered 6, 4, 3, 
2, and 1, respectively. 


high on the A, C. E, subsequently selected their major field 
from among the five lower-grading divisions of instruction. Only 
in the case of the Art and Latin departments do we find relatively 
high-scoring A. C. E. groups choosing their major fields from 
the higher-grading divisions. The coefficient of correlation by 
the Product-moment method between mean A. C, E. scores of 
majors and the mean grades of freshmen and sophomores in the 
same division of instruction is —.44. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1) All freshmen in a southern Liberal Arts college for women 
were given the American Council Examination from 1939 to 
1947. Among these students tested there wore 1279 who were 
enrolled in the college during their sophomore year, selected a 
major field for concentration, and indicated their intention of 
returning for their junior year. 

2) Twelve hunched fifty-two of the sophomores selected one 
of thirteen divisions of instruction for their major. The 
freshman A. C. E. scores of this number were transmuted into 
equivalent scores of the 1943 edition. 

3) The seven higher-scoring groups, determined by their means 
on the A. 0. E ( , wore: French, Mathematics, Chemistry, Spanish, 
Art, Psychology, and Latin. None of these groups differed 
significantly from one another. 

4) The five lower-scoring groups, determined by their A. C. E. 
means, were: History, English, Economics and Sociology, Politi¬ 
cal Science, and Biology. No significant differences were 
obtained among these means. 

5) The Music majors, the most variable of the groups, did not 
differ significantly from any of the other twelve groups. 

6) Five of the higher-scoring groups, i.e. } French, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Psychology, and Spanish majors, earned significantly 
higher test means than the five lower-scoring groups. 

7) Approximately 8000 grades secured from 1939 to 1947, 
the great majority of which indicated six semester hours of 
work, were tabulated according to the thirteen divisions of 
instruction. These were selected by recording the freshman 
and sophomore grades of all students whose surnames began 
with A to L inclusive and who attended the college for two or 
more years. 

8) The grades of eight divisions of instruction were significantly 
above those of the other five, on the average. The five lower- 
grading divisions were those of French, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Psychology, and Spanish, 

9) Except for the departments of Art and Music, in which 
none of the courses are required and to which special talents 
might be expected to direct students, and Latin, there appears 
some evidence of an inverse relation between mean A. C. E, 
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score of majors and mean grade earned by beginning students 
in the field. The divisions of instruction in which freshman and 
sophomore students were graded lowest on the average, i.e. } 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Spanish, Psychology, and Fi'ench, 
were those that had majors who ranked on the average between 
the 79th and 86th percentiles on the A. C. E.; whereas the 
departments that graded their freshmen and sophomores some¬ 
what higher, t.e., Biology, Economics and Sociology, English, 
History, and Political Science, had majors who on the average 
ranked between the 68th and 72nd percentiles on the A. C. E. 
It would appear therefore that choice of major subject bears 
some relationship to students' A. C. E. scores and to the average 
grades of those enrolled in the more elementary courses. 

10) By combining ‘related fields' as Flory did, we find our 
results to be in agreement with this investigator only insofar as 
the Social Science group scored lowest of the four divisions, 
Since the ranking of the other three divisions is at variance with 
that of Flory, it is quite probable that the agreement in the 
Social Science division is fortuitous. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS EOR A GROUP OE 
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What is the relation between the intelligence level of the ele¬ 
mentary-school population of a community and its achievement 
as measured by standard achievement tests? Is this relation 
the same from grade to grade or does it tend to increase or 
decrease with additional schooling? Does thiB relationship 
vary from subject to subject and, if so, in what manner? These 
are questions of considerable theoretical importance and not 
without practical significance, particularly with reference to 
such matters as the provision of separate achievement test 
norms for,communities or schools of varying intelligence levels. 
This paper presents data on the relationship between achieve¬ 
ment and intelligence as measured by standard tests, for suc¬ 
cessive grades and for some important subjects in the elementary 
school. 


SOURCE OF DATA 

The data reported were obtained in connection with the 
standardization of the new (1946) edition of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. They are based on the results for seventy 
of the two hundred fifty communities which participated in the 
standardization program; these seventy are communities in 
which all public school pupils in grades II through VIII (or IX, 
depending on the organization of the system) were tested, and 
exclusive of very small communities whose results are based on 
such few cases as to be of very limited dependability. The 
communities, however, are for the most part, small ones; about 
two-thirds are of less than ten thousand population. They are 
drawn from thirty-six states. The pupils in the various grades 
took the appropriate battery of both the Pintner General Ability 
Test series, and of the Metropolitan Beries, as listed in Table 1. 

1 Paper read at the April, 1940, meeting of the Eastern Psychological 
Association, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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All tests were administered within two months of the opening 
of schools in the fall of 1946, The figures reported are based on 
an analysis of a random sample of approximately twenty-five 
per cent of the total number of cases in each community; for this 
random sample the mean IQ for each grade in each community 
was computed, together with the moan standard score in each 
subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests for each grade. 
It is the relationships among these community averages which 
are here discussed. 


Table 1 . —Batteries of Metropolitan Ac/weuemenl Tests and 
Pininer General Ability Tost Used in Various Grade Levels 
in Metropolitan Standardization Program 
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The basic data of this paper are summarized in Tables 2 and 3. 
Table 2 presents the correlations between the average intelligence 
level (mean IQ) and average achievement level for each grade 
and subject. In all grades except grade IX these correlations are 
based on 70 communities; in grade IX they are based on 39 com¬ 
munities; Table 3 presents for each grade the means and 
standard deviations of the achievement and intelligence test 
distributions; it is to be noted that these are for distributions of 
community means, not of individual scores. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Examination of the data presented in Table 2 indicates that 
all relationships between intelligence and achievement test 
scores reported are positive; at grade IV and above, with a few 
exceptions, they are significantly so. (For N = 70, as here, r 
must equal about .30 for significance at the 1 % level.) This is 
entirely in accord with expectation, although the magnitude of 
the correlations at the lower grades is perhaps not so great as 
would have been anticipated. The correlations range from .11 
between IQ and what we have called Arithmetic Fundamentals 
(really Numbers) at the second grade level, to .86 between IQ 
and Vocabulary score at the eighth grade level; the median 
value for all correlations is approximately .60, That is to say, 
in general there is a marked tendency for communities which 
are above average in IQ to be above average also in achievement, 
as measured by these tests. 

If we turn our attention to the manner in which these relations 
vary from grade to grade, we note a marked tendency for the 
correlations to increase as one goes up through the grades; this 
is clearly revealed by inspection of the right-hand column of 
Table 2, in which the average value of the correlations for the 
respective grades is shown. These data indicate that at the 
second- and third-grade levels, knowledge of the average intelli¬ 
gence test scores for pupils in a community would enable one to 
improve the prediction of the community’s achievement status 
but slightly, if at all. At the upper grades—VII, VIII, and IX— 
on the other hand, the tendency is much more pronounced for 
the communities with high average IQ’'s to be also the high- 
achieving communities. 
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Table and Standard Deviations of Comwitt Mean Standabd Scoees, bt Grade,, on 


Subject 


Grade 

Reading 

Word 

[Meaning 

Mb. 

lund, 

Anti 

Piob. 

Spelling 

English 

Litera- 

tae 

History- 

Civics 

Geog¬ 

raphy 

Science 

IQ 

Mean 

a 

Mean 

ff 

Mean 

C 

i 

Mean 

c 

Mean 

f 

Mean 

ff 

Mean 

<r 

Mean 

if 

Mean 

ff 

Mean 

tr 

Mean 

a 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vin 

a 

112.5 

141.2 

164.9 

180.7 

194.7 
204.0 

214.9 

221.2 

5.S 1 

5.7 

7.1 

8.1 
7.4 

P 

.1 

jf.4 

121.2 

142.6 

165.7 
179.2, 
|196.0 
204.Z 
216.0 
3S4J| 

6.2 

5.9 

6.6 

7.6 

8.0 

7.3 

7.2 

0.5 

137.2 

137.8 

154.7 

171.6 

1195.4 

m 

242.7 

257.4 

3.2: 
2.5 j 
5.1 

6.3 
10.4' 

9.4 
12.3 
1U j 

149.4 

165.8 

178.6 

195.2 

211.2 
,223.3 
b.3j 

2.6 

I 11 

4.9 

s 

q 

142.7 

163.7! 

179.6 

196.6 
210.1 
,228.6 
b.Oj 

8.7 

7.7 
6.2 
6.5 

b 

3.4 

h 

_ 

164.3 
177.9 
195.8 
205.5 

222.4 
253.2| 

7.1 
6.51 

8.2 

b.2j 

197.5 

206.4 

216.9 

222,7 

7.1 

8.3 

8.6 1 

6.8 

i 

1199.1 

b.3 

,213.0 

®4.S 

7.4 
7.0 

3.4 

H 

197.9 
208.5 

216.9 
223.2 

7.6 

0.1 

9.9 

■j 

199.5 

m 

224 . 5 I 

b.0| 

1 8.7 
>8.5 
,10.7 
! 9,1 

100.7 

100.7 

98.3 

100.7 

99.5 

98.9 

99.5 

100 

7.2 

5.5 

6.9 
6.0 
6.0 

5.9 
5.9 

5.5 


1 Word Recognition Test, 
1 Numbers Test 
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This apparent change in the relationship between upper and 
lower grades may be to some extent an artifact, reflecting differ¬ 
ences in the content of the intelligence tests used. In the second 
grade, the Pintner-Cunningham Test was used, and in the third 
grade, Scale I, the Picture Content Scale, of the Pintner-Durost 
Elementary Test was used. Both of these are non-reading tests 
and measure abilities that bear little resemblance to school work; 
whereas the tests used in grades IV to IX are verbal tests, whose 
sub tests include, among others, arithmetic problems, vocabulary, 
opposites, and number sequence tests, which are obviously 
influenced by school experience. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the intelligence and achievement test results for grades IV 
to IX should agree more closely than in the earlier grades. How¬ 
ever, this would seem to be but part of the story, for even between 
the fourth and the ninth grades, in which range the same intelli¬ 
gence test was used, there is a steady increase in the degree of 
correspondence between the two sets of scores. One could 
argue that the intelligence test results are becoming progressively 
more dependent on, more a reflection of the influences of, school¬ 
ing; but there is nothing in the data to show in which direction 
causative influences, if any, are operating. 

A second hypothesis would bo that the increasing correlation 
between average IQ and average achievement with increasing 
schooling is in part a function of greater variability in eithor 
measure as one goes up through the grades. The data in Table 3 
lend some support to this belief. The variability of community 
mean IQ's remains quite constant throughout the grades, to be 
sure, but there is a clear tendency for the communities to become 
more variable in achievement at the higher grades, as examina¬ 
tion of the standard deviations reveals. 

What of the relation of community mean IQ to community 
performance in the separate subjects? For communities, as for 
individuals, there arc marked differences among subjects at all 
grade levels. In general, the greatest correlation tends to be 
between the reading measures and the intelligence measures; 
at the seventh-, eighth- and ninth-grade levels, these correlations 
almost approach the magnitude that one would expect to find 
between two measures of intelligence or between two reading 
tests. Thus, knowing the average intelligence level of pupils 
in these grades, as measured by the tests used, one could estimate 
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with considerable accuracy their average reading achievement, 
or vice versa. The correlations tend to bo smallest between IQ 
and wliat we may term the 'skill* subjects, namely, arithmetic 
and spelling; for Arithmetic Fundamentals in grades II to VI, 
knowledge of intelligence is of little help in predicting achieve¬ 
ment. At the lower grades the correlations between Arithmetic 
Fundamentals and IQ are significantly smaller than the cor¬ 
relations between Arithmetic Problem Solving and intelligence, 
but this is not the case in grades VII to IX. Between the reading 
tests, on the one hand, and the 'skill 1 tests on the other, are the 
so-called 'content' subjects—Literature, History and Civics, 
Geography and Science; tho correlations between community 
means in these subjects and intelligence range from .50 to .77. 

The attempt to relate achievement measures to intelligence 
test results has been of persistent concern to test-makers and 
test-users—and legitimately so, for the desire to evaluate an 
individual's performance in terms of his 'capacity 1 is a praise¬ 
worthy one. Accomplishment quotient techniques and cognate 
devices represent one approach to this problem, albeit scarcely n 
isatisfactory one. The provision of separate norms for the 
interpretation of scores for individual pupils of varying IQ levela, 
as is done for certain achievement tests, represents another 
approach. Some writers have suggested that it woukl ho 
desirable to provide achievement test norms for school systems 
of varying intelligence levels on tho ground that such norms 
would permit the school administrator to compare achievement 
in his system with achievement in systems whoso pupils are 
similar in intelligence. This suggestion assumes that variation 
in the average- intelligence level is associated with variation in 
achievement to a degree sufficient to make it worth while for 
practical purposes to establish differentiated norms; as mentioned 
in the opening sentences of this article, the data herein reported 
are relevant to this question. 

The data presented in Table 2 indicate, in tho writer's 
judgment, that in grades II through V, at least, the relationship** 
between the, intelligence and achievement levels of a community, 
with the single exception of those for reading, are not mifiicionUy 
large to warrant the establishment of differentiated norms for 
school systems of varying average intelligence levels. In grades 
VI through IX the correlations, with tho exception of those for 
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arithmetic, Hpelling and English, are of such magnitude that 
one may expect communities scoring high in intelligence tests 
also to do well on achievement teats with considerable consistency. 
If the magnitude of this relationship were the only factor to be 
considered in determining the desirability of differentiated 
norms, one could argue in favor of such norma at the upper 
grades except for tho subjects named. 

There are, however, other elements to bo considered in decid¬ 
ing, both on practical and theoretical grounds, whether separate 
norms of this character arc desirable. From a practical stand¬ 
point, the provision of multiple sots of norms is expensive, both 
in terms of the cost of obtaining adequate data and in terms of 
making the additional normative data available; and it is doubtful 
that there is sufficient sophistication on the part of the ordinary 
test-user to make it likely that such differentiated norms would 
be generally understood and properly used. On theoretical 
grounds, we might cito the problem of the validity of most 
currently available intelligence tests as measures of Capacity 7 
in any real sense, and the corollary problem of the community 
o£ function measured by present intelligence and achievement 
tests, Even if the practical problems in Iho construction and 
use of differentiated norms could be coped with successfully, 
the theoretical justification for such norms scorns, to iho writer, 
dubious to say the least. 



A STUDY OP HIGH-SCHOOL ACADEMIC INDICES 
AS A CRITERION FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 


ISMAEL RODRIGUEZ BOU and FRANKLIN L. STOVALL 

Superior Educational Council 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedraa, Puerto Rico 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the many problems with which the University of Puerto 
Rico is faced is that of selecting wisely and well its student body 
from among the numerous individuals who desire to enroll. 
This problem exists even now and, without a doubt, will become 
more serious in the future. At present, the University and other 
institutions of higher learning on the Island are not able to 
accommodate all persons who desire to matriculate. Some kind 
of a screening process seems necessary in order that theso institu¬ 
tions shall be able to admit those poople who can profit to the 
greatest extent from college training. 

In such a screening process many factors must bo taken into 
consideration in order that those individuals who must be 
screened out or eliminated (if such be the case) will be tho 
individuals who are least likely to succeed at the college level. 
One of the factors which has carried most weight in the selection 
of students by institutions of higher learning has been and still 
is the factor of high-school grades or previous academic record. 
The University of Puerto Rico prior to the school year 1940-47 
used this factor as a sole criterion for selection. 

How reliable is such a criterion? To what degree of accuracy 
is it possible to predict college grades from high-school grades? 
Are letter grades of f A, J 'C/ etc. from the various high 
schools of Puerto Rico equivalent? Do those individuals with 
tho same letter grade averages in high school possess approxi¬ 
mately the same degree or amount of preparation for college 
work? 

In order to obtain more accurate and reliable answers to those 
and similar questions it was decided to make a comprehensive 
and scientific study of tho problem. Accordingly, a study was 
sponsored by the Superior Educational Council of the University 
of Puerto Rico with Dr. Ismael Rodriguez Bou, Permanent 
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Secretary, as Director. This paper is in the form of a summary 
report* of the study—the purpose, methods and technique, the 
presentation and analysis of data, the conclusions and, finally, 
the recommendations. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was two-fold: 

1) To evaluate the liigh-school academic record as a criterion 
for admission to college. With what degree of accuracy is it 
possible to predict grades in the University of Puerto Eico from 
grades made in high school? 

2) To determine the relative importance of letter grade 
averages as given to students by the teachers of the various high 
schools of the Island. Is an f A' or 'B' grade in one high school 
equivalent to an or f B 3 grade in some other high school? 
Are students from different high schools with the same letter 
grade averages equally prepared for academic work in college? 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

In the initial stages of this study, the grades made in the 
University by eight hundred fifty-three freshmen just out of 
high school (fifty-seven different schools) who were enrolled in 
the University during the year 1945-46 were obtained along with 
their respective grades in high school. The University grades 
made by each student in all courses completed during the 1946- 
46 school year were averaged in order to get an average grade for 
each of the eight hundred fifty-three freshmen included in 
the study. Similarly, an average of high-school grades was 
computed for each student. In computing the University and 
high-school averages an l h! was given the value of 4, a l W the 
value of 3, a C C } the value of 2, a f D’ the value of 1, and an 
a value of 0. The lowest high-school grade point average of 
any student was 2, for students with less than a 'C' average in 
high school are not admitted to the University (except veterans 
who pass a special examination). 

These averages were then compared and a coefficient of correla¬ 
tion computed. A regression equation was worked out by means 

* A complete comprehensive detailed report of this study has been pub¬ 
lished as English and Spanish Editions by tho Suporior Educational Council 
of Puerto Rico. Copies arc available upon request. 
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of which University grade point averages were predicted from 
high-school grade point averages. The predicted grades were 
then compared directly with the grades actually made in the 
University and the extreme variations noted. An attempt was 
made to relate these extreme cases to particular high schools. 

Some months later the study was extended to include an addi¬ 
tional group of one thousand one hundred fifty-seven stu¬ 
dents who had matriculated in the University for the school 
year 1944-45 and who had come directly from the high schools of 
the Island. The same methods and techniques employed in an 
analysis of the grades of the eight hundred fifty-three stu¬ 
dents were used in dealing with this last group of one thousand 
one hundred fifty-seven students. 

Also, it was possible still later to study in the same manner 
two hundred forty-eight and two hundred thirty-four students 
who entered in 1944-45 and 1945-46, respectively, the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts of the University of Puerto 
Rico, located at Maynguez. Then one hundred eight students 
who were freshmen at Polytechnic Institute in 1945-46 were 
included. Finally, the combined total of two thousand six 
hundred students was studied.* 

DATA FHOM 2,600 CASES 

Averages of high-school academic indices and University grade 
points for the several class groups (a total of 2,000 cases) are 
given in Table I along with the standard deviations and coeffi¬ 
cients of correlation between high-school indices and grades 
made in college. Since high-school graduates who have less 
than a ‘C 1 average in all their high-school work are not admitted 
to the University of Puerto Rico and to Polytechnic Institute, 
the high-school academic indices for the above groups range from 
2.00 to 4. In effect, then, the students admitted to college in 
Puerto Rico come from the upper or ‘right’ half of at least 
approximately a normal distribution representing the total of all 
high-school graduates for the years involved. Grades made in 

*The data hare deal only with the combined total of all cases and repre¬ 
sent graduates of seventy-three different high schools in the Island, both 
public and private. The total, however, includes six students at Polytechnic 
Institute who graduated from high school outside of Puerto Rico. 
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college, however, range from 0 to 4 and follow a normal curve of 
distribution. 

Some interesting comparisons are possible by an examination of 
Table I. Columns 2 and 3 give the means or arithmetic aver¬ 
ages of high-school and college indices. The mean high-school 


Table I.—Means, Sigmas, and Coefficients of Correlation 
Computed for the Several Groups - 



Means 

Sigmas 

Groups 

High 

School 

Uni¬ 

versity 

Grades 

High 

School 

Uni¬ 

versity 

Grades 

r’s 

University (853) 

2.74 


Kxa 

0.67 

0.67 

University (1157) 

2.69 

1.97 ! 

m 

0.78 

0.51 

Total: 2010 

2.71 

2.07 

0.53 

0.74 

0.64 

College of Mayagtiez 
(248) 

College of Mayagtiez 

2,48 

2.18 

0.54 


1 

(234) 

2.45 

2,01 

0.59 


■ 

Total: 482 

m 


0.57 

0.70 

0.62 

1 

Polytechnic Institute 

B 





(lOg) 1 " 


2.21 

0.51 

0.60 

0.54 

Grand Total: 2600 

2.67 

2.08 

0.53 

0.73 

0.57 


* Includes six students who graduated from high schools outsido of 
Puerto Rico. 


index for students enrolling in the University of Puerto Rico 
(2,010 cases) is.2,71, for the College of Agriculture at Mayagtiez, 
2.47 (482 cases), and for Polytechnic Institute at San Germrtn, 
2.93 (only 108 cases for one year). The average high-school 
index for all 2,600 cases (including six students at the Institute 
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who graduated from high school outside of Puerto Rico) is 2.67, 
or a low f W average. The mean college index for the University 
is 2,07; for the College of Agriculture, 2.10; for the Institute, 2.21; 
and for all combined, 2.08. In columns 4 and 6 of Table I are 
given the corresponding standard deviations. 

In the last column of Table I the coefficients of correlation 
between high-school and college indices are listed. The averages 
of these coefficients were computed by squaring each coefficient, 
securing an average of these squares, and extracting the square 
root. The correlation for the University and the Institute are 
the same, .64. The correlation for the College of Agriculture is 
the highest, .62. The coefficient of correlation for all 2,600 
cases combined into one large sample is .67, All of these coeffi¬ 
cients are positive and satistically significant, but they are quite 
low for purposes of prediction. When regression equations were 
worked out, the error of prediction was so large that for practical 
purposes it is difficult to predict accurately college grades from a 
knowledge of the high-school grades. This means then that high- 
school indices as a criterion for the selection of college students is 
not very reliable, especially in regard to students with a low 
f (V f O/ or high 'O' average. 

Table II lists the seventy-three public and private high schools 
which constituted the source for the student groups studied. 
The total number of students and the average high-school index 
for all the students from each particular school are given in 
columns 2 and 3. In column 4 the actual grade point averages 
earned by students during their first year of college are listed. 
The grade point averages in Column 6 were predicted from a 
regression equation. For the individual, the error of estimate is 
so high that knowledge of the student's high-school index does 
not enable one to predict with any degree of accuracy the degree 
of success he may attain in college. The differences in grades 
actually obtained and grades predicted by means of the regres¬ 
sion equation are shown in the last column of the table. The 
range of these differences is all the way from +1.43 (one student 
from a small private school) to —0.84 (one student from a small 
public school). A study of this column of differences reveals 
that students from the largest high schools and a majority of the 
private schools on the whole make better grades in college than 
predicted for them on the basis of the regression equation. 
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Table II. —A Comparison of the Actual and Predicted 
University Grades by Towns 


Town 

1. Ad juntas 

2. Aguada 

3. AguftdiJia 

4. Aibonito 

6. Arccibo 
0. Bayamdn 

7 . Cabo Rojo 

8. Cagutis 

0. Cnn6vanns 
10. Carolina 
31, Cayoy 

12. Ciales 

13. Coamo 

14. Comorfo 

16. Coronal 
10. Fajardo 

17. GuAnica 

18. Guayama 

19. Hormigueros 

20. Humacno 

21. Isabela 

22. Jay ay a 

23. Juana Diaz 

24. Juncog 

26. Lares 

26. Man at i 

27. Mayagttez 

28. Orocovis 

29. Ponce 

30. Rio Grande 

31. Rio Piedras (U.P.R.) 

32. R, Piedraa High School 

33. R. Piedraa (Montalvo) 

34. Salinas 

36. San Germ An 

30. S, Juan (Superior Central) 

37. S. Juan (Superior Noclurna) 

38. S. Juan (Ncgoc. Adultos) 

39. San Sebastian 

40. Ton Baja 

41. Uttiado 

42. Vega Baja 


No. of 



Pre¬ 


Stu¬ 

H-S 

Grades 

dicted 

Differ¬ 

dents 

Index 

in U. 

Grades 

ence 

11 

2.92 

2.21 

2.26 

—0.06 

0 

3.14 

1.64 

2.42 

-0.78 

76 

2.68 

2,19 

2.08 

+0.11 

20 

2.81 

1.86 

2.16 

-0.30 

99 

2.69 

2.00 

2.02 

-002 

128 

2.67 

1.96 

2.05 

-0.10 

39 

2.60 

1,96 

1.98 

-0.02 

149 

2.72 

2.17 

2,13 

+0.04 

18 

2.61 

1.41 

1.96 

-0.66 

71 

2.71 

1.81 

2.09 

-0.28 

62 

2,66 

2.26 

2,04 

+0.21 

11 

2.70 

2.33 

2.13 

+0,20 

41 

2.93 

1.87 

2.28 

-0.41 

10 

2.87 

1.02 

2.18 

-0.26 

13 

3,09 

1.96 

2.36 

-0.40 

60 

2.67 

1.94 

1.97 

-0.03 

10 

2.46 

1.62 

1.86 

-0.24 

62 

2.70 

1.03 

2.07 

-0.14 

7 

2,74 

1.60 

2.10 

-0.60 

43 

2.71 

2.02 

2.09 

-0.07 

23 

2.69 

1.92 

2.12 

-0.20 

10 

2.54 

1.82 

1.90 

-0.17 

1 

2.00 

1.18 

1.01 

-0.73 

16 

2.63 

1.91 

1.96 

-0.04 

30 

2,66 

1.97 

2.02 

-0.05 

69 

2.82 

1.00 

2.17 

-0,21 

197 

2.42 

2,04 

1,99 

+0.06 

1 

3.39 

2.04 

2.88 

-0.84 

166 

2.GO 

2.22 

2.07 

+0,16 

24 

2.83 

1,58 

2.17 

-0.60 

104 

2.70 

2,39 

1,99 

+0.40 

151 

2.00 

1.07 

2.01 

-0.04 

18 

2.40 

1.67 

1.82 

-0.25 

27 

2.77 

1.87 

2.14 

-0,27 

37 

2.G2 

2.18 

2.11 

+0.07 

412 

2.08 

2.26 

2,08 

+0,17 

0 

2.72 

2.39 

2.04 

+0.35 

4 

2.81 

2.37 

2.06 

+0.31 

33 

2.76 

1.80 

2,12 

-0.20 

10 

2,43 

1.77 

1.05 

-0.18 

48 

2.70 

1.87 

2.10 

-0.23 

37 

2.77 

1.96 

2.22 

-0.27 
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Table II. 


Town 

43. Vieques 

44. Yabucoa 

45. Yauco 

Private Schools 

46. St. Joseph (Aibonito) 

47. San Felipe (Arccibo) 

48. Ac. Bautista (Barranquitas) 

40. Mons. Willinger (Bnxranquitas) 

60. Santa Rosa (Bnyam6n) 

61. Presbyterian (Lajas) 

62. San Luis (Bajae) 

63. Inmaculada (Manatl) 

64. Inmaculada (Mayuguez) 

66. Santa Teresa (Karan jilo) 

66. Col, Poncefio do Varoncs 

67. Licco Poncoflo 

68. Modern Business College 

69. La Milagrosa (II. Piodras) 

00. San Antonio (R. Piedras) 

01. San Jorge (R. Piedras) 

02. San Jos4 (R. Piedras) 

63, P.R. High School of Commerce 
(Rfo Piedras) 

04, San Jos6 (San German) 

06. Acad. Catdlicn (S. Juan) 

06. La Inmaculada (Santurce) 

07. Col. Puor torn quarto (Santurco) 
68. Perpotuo Socorro (Santurco) 

60. Sagrado Coraz6n (Santurce) 

70. Blanche Kellogg (Santurce) 

71. Santa Rita (S. Sebastian) 

72. Holy Rosary (Yabucoa) 

73. Holy Rosary (Yauco) 


( Continued) 


No. of 



Pre¬ 


Stu¬ 

H-S 

Grades 

dicted 

Differ¬ 

dents 

Indox 

in U, 

Grades 

ence 

16 

2.38 

1.66 

1.87 

-0.31 

16 

2.70 

1.98 

2.04 

-0.00 

62 

2.03 

2,07 

2.11 

-0.04 

1 

2.37 

1.30 

1.73 

-0.43 

2 

2.87 

1,08 

2,13 

-0.16 

9 

2.00 

1.79 

2.64 

-0.86 

17 

2,83 

1.06 

2.16 

-0.20 

7 

2.81 

1.62 

2.25 

-0.73 

2 

3.57 

2.03 

2.56 

-0,52 

11 

2.74 

1.65 

2.08 

-0.53 

1 

2.45 

2.00 

1.79 

+0.21 

12 

2.81 

2.06 

2.30 

+0.36 

6 

2.46 

2,10 

2.13 

-0.03 

12 

2.07 

2.23 

2,15 

+0.08 

4 

2.84 

2.71 

2.21 

+0.60 

2 

2.04 

1.83 

1,48 

+0.35 

6 

2.37 

1.79 

1.81 

— 0.02 

9 

2.63 

1.60 

1.89 

-0.20 

1 

2.31 

1.71 

1.88 

-0.17 

7 

2.00 

1.64 

1.93 

-0.20 

1 

2.03 

2.00 

1.47 

+ 1.43 

6 

3.47 

2.61 

2.50 

+0.01 

6 

3.00 

2.18 

2.32 

-0 .U 

6 

2.91 

2.22 

2.18 

+0.04 

12 

2.77 

2.56 

2.08 

+0.48 

10 

3.31 

2.30 

2.67 

-0,21 

2 

2.39 

2.52 

1.84 

+0.68 

3 

2.67 

2.34 

1.94 

+0.40 

7 

3.01 

1.87 

2.25 

-0.38 

2 

2.73 

2.12 

2.19 

-0.07 

2 

2.39 

2.28 

2.13 

+0.16 


Students from the smaller high schools do not attain the level 
expected of them. 

This fact is more forcefully presented in Table III where nine 
of the larger and twenty-three of the smaller public high schools 
arc listed and tabulated on the basis of the weighted differences 
between grades actually obtained in college and grades predicted. 
In column 1 intervals in terms of 'difference' units arc set up. 
The number of students and the actual weighted 'differences' are 
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Table III,—Distribution op the Differences between 
College Grades Obtained and College Grades Predicted 
for Nine Large and Twentv-tiiree Small High Schools 


Intervals 

High School 

N 

Difference 

0.20- 0.29 

Ciales 

11 

0.20 

0.10- 0.19 

San Juan* 

412 

0.17 


Ponce* 

166 

0,15 

0.00- 0.09 

Mayagliez* 

197 

0.05 


Cnguas* 

149 

0.04 

-0.10—0.01 

Arecibo* 

99 

-0.02 


Cabo Rojo 

39 

-0.02 


Juncos 

15 

-0.04 


Rio Piedras* 

151 

-0.04 


Yauco 

52 

-0.04 


AdjUntas 

11 

-0.05 


Lares 

36 

-0.05 


Yabucoa 

16 

-0.06 


Humacao* 

43 

-0.07 


Bayam6n* 

128 

-0.10 

-0.20—0.11 

Guayama* 

62 

-0.14 


Jayuya 

10 

-0.17 


Toa Baja 

16 

-0.18 


Isabela 

23 

-0.20 

-0.30—0.21 

Utuado 

48 

-0.23 


Gu4nica 

10 

-0.24 


San Sebastian 

33 

-0.26 


Comerfo 

16 

-0.26 


Salinas 

27 

-0.27 


Aibonito 

20 

-0.30 

-0.40—0.31 

Vieques 

16 

-0.31 

- 

Corozal 

13 

-0.40 

-0.50—0.41 

Coamo 

41 

-0.41 

-0.60—0.51 

Can6vanas 

18 

-0.55 


Rio Grande 

24 

-0.69 

-0.70—0.61 

Hormigueros 

7 

-0.60 

-0.80—0.71 

Aguada 

6 

-0.78 

* High schools with enrollments of 600 or more, 
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given in the last two columns. An asterisk has been placed by 
the name of each high school with a total enrollment of five 
hundred or over. The other twenty-three high schools included 
in the table have enrollments under three hundred. 

It will be noticed that the large high schools are high in the 
distribution and that the small schools arc low. This means 
that in general the students from the largo high schools made 
indices in the colleges as good as, or better than, those predicted 
for them, but that the students from most of the small high 
schools actually earned college indices lower than those predicted 
for them on the basis of their high-school grades. Students 
with the same letter grades from small and large high schools 
do not have, it seems, the same degree of training and prepara¬ 
tion for college work. Iligh-school indices from various high 
schools and based on the system of letter grades in use do not 
appear to be equivalent. 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of an analysis of the data used in this study, 
the following conclusions seem justified: 

1) The higli-school academic index is not very reliable as a 
criterion for selecting college students. 

2) There is a positive relationship between high-school and 
college indices but the degree of correlation is so low that high- 
school indices cannot be used for predicting accurately college 
indices. The errors of estimate are high, 

3) Students applying for admission to college who have the 
same high-school indices do not necessarily possess the same 
degree of training and preparation for college work. 

4) An t A > or 'B' grade in one high school is not necessarily 
equivalent to the corresponding or *B’ grade in another high 
school. 

5) Students in general from the large high schools (enroll¬ 
ment of five hundred or more) make higher indices in college 
than do students from small high schools (enrollment of three 
hundred or less) with the same high-school indices. 

G) The chances for success in college based on academic record 
are greater for students from the large high schools than for 
students from the small high schools with the same high-school 
indices, 
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7) Students with a 'C 1 average from large high schools make 
on the whole higher grades in college than, do ‘B 1 students from 
small schools, 

8) The indications are that a grave injustice may be done 
students from large high schools with a high-school indox slightly 
below that required for admission to college, They may be in 
many instances better prepared for college work than are students 
from small high schools who are admitted to college because they 
have high-school indices a few points higher. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purposes of this study have been realized. The data have 
been collected, systematized, analyzed, and interpreted. Con¬ 
clusions which seem to be well justified by the objective tech¬ 
niques employed have been listed. This paper should not end 
here, however. Certain suggestions of a constructive nature are 
in order. These recommendations concern the general problem 
of providing some kind of a screening process whereby those 
selected for college training shall be the individuals from among 
all the applicants for admission who may profit most from college 
work, Such a screening process would result in the admission of 
those students who have tho greatest chance of succeeding at 
the college level. The recommendations offered here concern¬ 
ing this general problem may be conveniently classified under 
three main heads: (1) Those designed to improve the reliability 
of high school indices as a criterion for selection (1-5 inclusive); 
(2) those designed to utilize other factors as criteria for college 
entrance (6 and 7); and, finally, (3) those designed to extend and 
expand the educational opportunities and facilities of the Island 
above the high-school level (8-10 inclusive). Such extension and 
expansion would tend to change the nature of the selection 
process itself. 

1) Improve instruction in all the public schools of the Island. 
This involves the provisions for more adequate school facilities 
and superior teachers. 

2) Improve instruction, especially in the small high schools in 
order that graduates of these schools may be equally prepared 
(as graduates from large high schools) for college work. 

3) Amove uniform and standardized system of assigning school 
marks might be worked out. 
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4) Consolidate, in so far as is feasible, the small high schools 
of the Island, Distances within the Island arc short and children 
may be readily transported by bus. Such consolidations would 
servo to place the advantages of large high schools within reach 
of all. 

5) The Department of Education and the University of Puerto 
Rico should collaborate in establishing a division of Measure¬ 
ments and Guidance. Such a division would work throughout 
the year in the preparation of tests and other measuring instru¬ 
ments and in the development of techniques for student guidance. 
A comprehensive testing program would be set up for the public 
schools of the entire Island. The test results would be cumu¬ 
lative for each child and would bo valuable information which 
might be used for a variety of purposes. Among other things 
the test results could be used as another criterion for admission to 
college and for the purpose of assisting students in choosing the 
courses in college from which they might derive the greatest 
benefit. If this were possible, the money which may be spent in 
giving students instruction in the lines of study for which they 
are not suited, could be used to greater advantage. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the very high mortality 
rate which now exists might be considerably reduced by a good 
guidance program. From the economic point of viow wo should 
endeavor to hold students at the college level until they finish 
their studies. The per capita expenditure at the collego level is 
very great. Moreover, mortality at this level involves indi¬ 
viduals of high achievement and great capacity for learning. 
This in itself presents a problem of paramount importance since 
our country needs people with more training and abilily in dif¬ 
ferent fields of education to help in the solution of its social and 
economic problems. 

6) High-school indices should not be used as a sole criterion for 
selection of college students. 

7) Standardized objective tests of various kinds should bo 
utilized as a screening device. Comprehensive tests designed to 
measure academic aptitude, reading proficiency (vocabulary and 
comprehension), achievement, and certain aspects of personality 
development would yield information of great value for all con¬ 
cerned, Such test results are essential for educational, voca¬ 
tional, and personal guidance. Many such tests are already 
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available and now ones could bo constructed to meet the specific 
needs of Puerto Ilicana, 

8) Extend and expand the facilities of the University of Puerto 
Uico and all of its branches. The University should be prepared 
to meet the needs of a student body of from 15,000 to 20,000 
within a few years* As a senior university and graduato school, 
it should be on a par with the best of them. 

0) A system of public junior colleges offering various types of 
two-year terminal courses should be established, The Island 
might he divided into four or five regions with a public junior 
college located in each and accessible to the high-school graduates 
of that region, 

10) Public business, technical, and vocational schools of 
various kinds to meet the needs of the people of the Island might 
be provided after n study is made to determine the needs of the 
people along those lines, 

lu conclusion, it, should be stated with considerable emphasis, 
that additional research on this and related problems is sorely 
needed. 
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Educational Psychology for Teachers 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1947, tlie Executive Committee of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education organized several committees to 
study the various aspects of teacher education. One of these 
committees was assigned the task of recommending the content, 
sequence, organization and teaching procedure for courses in 
educational psychology. 1 This committee Iulh made three 
reports of progress. The first report, made in 1048, consisted of 
seven papers outlining the facts and principles from several 
areas of psychology as they relate to curriculum developmrnL 2 3 
The second report, nmdo in 1949, consisted of five papers dealing 
with the nature of educational psychology and the oontrilmlions 
it has made and can make to the preparation of teachers.* The 
third report consists of the six papers presented lions* They 
deal with the content of educational psychology in a limited 
number of areas. 4 


1 Tho Chairman of this committee is Walter \V. Cook, University of 

Minnesota; the vice-chairman in Win. Clark Trow, University of Michigan; 
tho sponsor for tho Executive Committee of the Society in Frank fc>, Freeman* 
Cornell University* 

3 “Tho Psychological Basis of tho Modern Curriculum,” The Journal of 
Educational Psychology, March 1048. Vol. 30, pp, I20-10P. 

* “Educational Psychology in the Education of Teachers,” The Journal of 
Educational Psychology, May 1941). Vol. 40, pp, 267-21M. 

4 Tho six papers presented here—“ Psychology of Group Behavior” 
"What Educational Measurement in tho Education of Touchers/' "jhnv 
Can Lho Psychology of Development in Infancy ami Childhood Help 
Teachers,” "Wlmt Teachers Should Know about tho Psychology of Adolfs- 
conco,” "What tho Psychology of Learning Has To Conlribuln to the 
Education of tho Teacher” and "The Study <vf Individual ] Kifcrutii;i* in 
tho Education of Teachers”—wore presented at lho Atlantia City Meeting 
of tho National Society of College Teachers of Education. Fobnmrv 27 
and 28, I960. 





1) PSYCHOLOGY OP GROUP BEJ-IAVIOR: 
THE CLASS AS A GROUP 


WM, CLARK TROW, ALVIN E. ZANDER, WM. C. MORSE 
and DAVID II. JENKINS 

School of Education, University of Michigan'* 

Social psychology has been experiencing a marked development 
in recent years; and because of the many implications for learn¬ 
ing situations, those tilling the educational fields should be alert 
to the new points of view and new findings which are emerging. 
This statement does not imply that individual educational psy¬ 
chology is to be discarded, but rather that it is now directly 
complemented by the basic socio-psychological concept of the 
group and the consideration of intra-group relationships. As 
long as sociologists confined their attention largely to such social 
groupings as crowds and mobs, criminals and delinquents, the 
family, and to census groups with racial and nationality char¬ 
acteristics, the help they could furnish to the classroom teacher 
was relatively slight. But with the development of field theory 
and the study of interaction of individuals in a face-to-face group, 
and more specifically with the coming of the Iowa studies of 
democratic, autocratic and Zaissez-/airc leadership, followed by 
the energetic labors of those in the field of group dynamics, the 
picture has changed, To this has been added the later Freudian 
influence in the mental hygiene movement, its expansion in the 
area of inter-personal relationships, and the exploitation of such 
treatment techniques as those of group work and play therapy, 
We are forced to ask ourselves whether the school class is a group, 
and, if it is, what this should mean to educational psychologists 
whose task it is to introduce teachers to the principles which 
should aid them in developing the best possible environment for 
learning in their classrooms. 

* Dr. Trow is Professor of Educational Psychology; Dr. Zandor is Assist¬ 
ant Professor of Educational Psychology and Program Director of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics; Dr. Morse is Assistant Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Director of tho University Fresh Air Camp; 
and Mr. Jenkins is Lecturer in the School of Education and Field Consultant 
in Community Adult Education. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL BACKGROUND 

It should be recognized at the outset Hint educational psy¬ 
chology has from, the beginning dovotod itself almost exclusively 
to modifying the responses of individuals to more or less separate 
stimuli. The principles of learning, derived from the perform¬ 
ances of laboratory animals and sometimes of children, though 
the results were brought together statistically, have boon applied 
to the individual learner; and his performance has been tested 
by presenting him with a series of tasks to perform, and measuring 
his success in performing them. To describe the educational 
psychology of the past and tho present in this way is not to 
belittle it. Tremendous improvements havo boon made in 
instructional materials and methods as a consequence of this 
view. Wo can well feel proud of the contributions of onr col¬ 
leagues and wish for their continuance, for there is much more 
to be done. After all, individuals aro individuals, and they arc 
probably here to stay I 

The single-line, teacher-pupil relationship, however, has olher 
sources than the psychological laboratory. 'There seem to have 
been changing patterns in our educational assumptions as to the 
most effective and desirable learning situations for (lie pupil. At 
one time the tutorial arrangement, the scholar and the single 
student in a face-to-face relationship, was felt to he most nearly 
ideal. And it may be for certain kinds of learning. Hut the 
practical situation in our public schools lias not, of course, per¬ 
mitted this kind of teacher-pupil ratio; so we tried to make our 
classes of twenty-five or more pupils into twenty-live simultane¬ 
ous one-to-one relationships. At any rate wo followed this pat¬ 
tern, in our elasswork, of teacher control, assignment, and class 
discussion, all dependent on the tcachcr-pupil-leaehtir-pupil kind 
of interaction. In this tradition wo not only lmvo emphasized 
the importance of the individual pupil of the subject-centered 
curriculum, but also of individualized instruction, and (lie child- 
contered school. 

This arrangement tended to be strengthened by virtue of the 
fact that it provided a more cliroet system of control. Any break 
in the line, with consequent spontaneous inlente.lion among 
pupils might well moan that the teacher had lost that control 
which lie felt it necessary to maintain. If the class were allowed 
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to become an interacting group, the behavior ol the pupils would 
presumably not be contributing to the learning goals which the 
teacher had in mind. Thus,' groupinoss' implied ‘ bad discipline.' 

Two factors have probably contributed to the movement away 
from this tutorial conception, of our classrooms', the increasing 
interest and attention being given to social learning, and tho 
awareness that the classrooms arc, potentially at least, social 
situations. "With the acceptance of the broader social goala of 
learning, no longer restricted to scholarly and intellectual activi¬ 
ties alone, dependence on the tutorial tradition began to lessen, 
and the potentialities of the class as a medium for instruction in 
social learning became clearer. 

The point where modern social psychology can offer desirable 
additions to the individualized approach lies in a recognition of 
the complex nature of what has in tho past been rather loosely 
referred to aa the stimulus situation when this situation is largely 
made up of other persons. Tho exploration of this phenomenon, 
and of the function of perceptual and conceptual processes in 
relation to it, is the chief contribution of the gestalt psychologists, 
whose point of view the late Kurt Lewin was largely responsible 
for bringing ovor into tho interaction field of social psychology. 
Teachers have long known that pupils responded to othor stimuli 
than the words of wisdom emanating from behind the teacher’s 
desk. But the teacher’s task was to eliminate such distraction 
bo far as possible. And while this ia still often desirable, wc are 
now interested in these other stimuli also, in the interactions 
of the pupils among themselves and with the teacher. We arc 
asking, what are the implications of viewing the class not merely 
as a number of individuals in the same room, but as a group? 

The exposition of this point of view in education did not 
have to wait for the recent developments in social psychology. 
Although the tone is definitely authoritarian, beginnings aro 
found, for example in a volume entitled School Discipline, 1 by 
William C. Bagley, published in 1917. In this volume Bagley 
discussed in Borne detail the problem of what ho called tho 
“unruly school.” He pointed out twin antithetical cauBca: 
“harsh and unsympathetic treatment,” and “indulgence and 
weakness of control," conditions not too far removed from 
frustrating autocracy and laissez-faire, respectively. Ho went 
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on to indicate some of the "difficulties of reconciling the oppos¬ 
ing ideals of individualism and collectivism, 0 For trans¬ 
forming the unruly school ho included among other conditions, 
“the importance of the objective attitude, and stimulating group 
responsibility. 0 

Likewise many school practices, particularly in the extra¬ 
curricular field, have laid a foundation for group interaction. 
For a number of years group games and sports provided for 
cooperative as well as for individual effort, and teacher-sponsored 
‘activities' of the hobby-club variety tended to promote more 
informal teacher-pupil relationships. The project method, while 
it chiefly emphasized individual performance, also had a place 
for group activities. With the activity program camo the edu¬ 
cational heyday of group participation involving the imitation 
of adult activities in stores, post offices and the like, but largely 
employed as a means for motivating learning and providing prac¬ 
tice in the traditional subjects, 

However, in nearly if not all of these situations, the teacher is 
set off against the class. His view of the class as a kind of unit 
is exemplified when the teacher asks a question and then says 
“Class/ 1 calling for all to respond more or less in unison. Tho 
teacher is boss, though at limes lie would tolerate some freedom 
of action on the part of the children that would permit jsomo 
release of tensions. Even when an 'audience situation' is pro¬ 
vided for pupils to read or recite passages they hud learned, tho 
same condition maintains. Similarly in matters of student 
deportment, now usually referred Lo as citizenship, tho lonelier 
is the interpreter of tho mores of the culture for tho pupils, and 
serves as judge, jury, and lord high executioner, all bundled into 
one. 

In some schools, tho system of student government, with a 
student council, ideally shifts some of the responsibility to tho 
pupils and permits pupil interaction and group decisions, Sim¬ 
ilarly, in what is referred to as teacher-pupil planning tho teacher 
forsakes his antithetical position and becomes an actual group 
member in the rfile of a resource person. It becomoH clear that 
there has been a long period of gradual change in theory which 
has boon followed by practice in some schools, the majority 
however probably trailing far behind. At any rule, it may be 
concluded that education is ready for a systematic overhauling 
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o t its theory and practice in dealing with the class as a group, and 
that it is the proper task of educational psychologists to lead the 
way. 


CONCLUSIONS FttOM HE SEARCH IN GROUP DYNAMICS 

First, in order to explore some of the possible directions that 
our inquiry might take, let us review briefly a few of the research 
findings that deal with group functioning and group inter¬ 
relations in a wide variety of social settings* Although teachers 
work with groups and are daily troubled or aided by group phe¬ 
nomena in their classrooms, there has been strikingly little 
research on the dynamics of classroom groups. It is often diffi¬ 
cult to identify and study the many forces at work in a classroom 
situation, but recent research in group dynamics indicates that 
it is possible to develop the necessary theoretical formulations, 
hypotheses, and measuring methods for testing these hypotheses. 
The task remains to identify those areas in which we feel fcho 
presence of group phenomena is most relevant to the classroom 
setting. We have much to learn about the forces involved in the 
relationships among students, and between students and teacher. 
Since the relationship between teacher and class-groups, for 
example, is by its very nature changing and flexible, it is impor¬ 
tant that the concepts employed be adequate to deal with tile 
dynamics of relationships, involving changing relationships 
among persons, and changing perceptions of the teacher and the 
class, as the members acquire new insights and learnings, 

A number of assertions from recent research in group dynamics 
have both theoretical and practical value for the field of educa¬ 
tional psychology and teaching methods. This list is not 
exhaustive and there will be no attempt to describe the nature 
of the studies from which these data are derived. Many of 
these findings arc from laboratory investigations with groups, but 
a sufficient number of them were obtained in field-experiment 
settings to indicate that work of this nature can readily be done 
in the actual classroom setting, as well as in the laboratory. 
Some of these assertions are well-tested and validated. Others 
are less well proven. All of them have relevance and promiso 
for educational psychology. 

1) The attitudes of an individual have their anchorage in the 
groups to which he belongs. Present evidence makes it apparent 
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that many attitudes can be changed more easily by making 
changes in certain properties of the group than by directly teach¬ 
ing the individuals, as individuals, even in a classroom audience 
situation, 0 - 10 

2) The conduct and beliefs of pupils is regulated in large 
measure by the small groups within a classroom, such as friend¬ 
ship cliques, and the cohesive groups of students within a school. 
Those groups demand conformity from their members to certain 
group standards, and the more cohesive the group, the greater 
is its power over tlio member. 215 

3) In some instances failure to learn may be advantageously 
conceptualized as resistance to change, using resistance here in 
the same sense as the therapist uses it in his relationships with a 
patient.* For example, the group standards developed by per¬ 
sons who were learning a motor task quite similar to a previously 
perfected one, and who were simply told what they wore to do, 
were entirely different from the group standards developed in a 
group in which tho learners participated in a discussion and made 
group decisions about tho necessity for, and the nature of, the 
new task to be learned. Those who participated in the discus¬ 
sion learned much more, more rapidly, and with much less 
aggression and resentment toward tho persons inducing them to 
make this change. 2 * 17 

4) When frustrations are met, highly cohesive groups main¬ 
tain their effort in movement toward tho group goal much more 
vigorously and effectively than do groups of low cohesiveness. 0 

5) Oroupfl, especially those similar to classroom groups, mn 
bo disrupted into separate cliques; or this threat of disruption 
can 1)0 eliminated, by the alteration of forces which determine 
the attractiveness of the group for tho members. (For example, 
helping them to become aware of the strength of attraction they 
have for eacli other, or the degree to which membership in the 
group provides a way to achieve things they value highly.) 
This condition cun bo brought about most easily when the mem¬ 
bers become aware of tho forces influencing them, but it can also 
be effected by an outsider, such us a teacher, who adroitly helps 

* It. Klimilri lii! noted, however, Mini failure to dinner may |>n duo lo mich 
f rcflirtlAJH!i».’ There may ho an madefpiule sot, ijuanliafuclory motivation, 
inability In comply with llm demands of Urn goal or a rational iioii-ncceplmiou 
of ft now position. 
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the group to change the impact and strength of these forces 
surrounding and within their group. 16 

6) The training of persons for effective social action such as 
performance in school or civic service, can lead to greater effec¬ 
tiveness of effort by the trainees if they are members of a group 
which is being trained to work as a group, than will result if they 
are merely individuals in an audience situation. 11 

7) The amount of interaction among students in a class is 
determined in part by group factors. For example, in highly 
cohesive groups arriving at a decision that has general approval, 
the person whose viewpoint is too different from that of the rest 
will be rejected—that is, ignored. In a less well knit group, in 
which the discussion is not directed to a group decision, the 
deviate member is likely to get more comments directed to him 
than the person whose ideas are quite similar to those of the 
rest of the group. 16 

8) When the members see themselves competing for their 
own individual goals which make cooperative effort impossible, 
there is disruption of the ready communication of ideas, the 
coordination of efforts and the friendliness and pride in one's 
group which are basic to class harmony and effectiveness. The 
competitive grading system commonly used today is an illustra¬ 
tion in that it creates mutually exclusive goals among the mem¬ 
bers of a class group. 3 -' 1 

9) The group climate or style of group life can have an impor¬ 
tant influence on the member’s personalities. One such style 
of group life can develop hostile, obedient, uncreative, 'gold- 
brickeiV; another can produce confused, purposeless, com¬ 
petitive, drifters; and still another can mould cooperative, 
flexible, purposeful, turn-talcing, we-spirited persons. The group 
climate that produces such effects is created by the resultant of a 
number of group properties which can be combined in various 
ways, among which are the leadership style of the teacher or 
that of those who function most as group leaders, the degree of 
oohesiveness, which has already been mentioned, the group- 
member-skills, the suitability of the group process for the task 
in hand, the techniques employed by the teacher to satisfy his 
ego and other needs, and the tension-release patterns used by the 
group. 12 - 18 

10) The reasons for the occasional failure of project methods, 
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and oilier teaching procedures which depend upon effectively 
functioning groups often lie in the ineffective use of group 
problem-solving methods, or in the unskillful handling of group 
procedures. Groups can help themselves to mature and improve 
their ability as a learning or producing team by diagnosing their 
own failures and planning ways of repairing their own deficiencies. 
Students of group development have devoted much attention to 
methods of group diagnosis, ways o£ presenting the findings 
to a group, and methods for alleviating a group's procedural 
difficulties, 8 

11) Certain forms of classroom behavior may be recognized 
as mechanisms developed for relieving tensions somewhat similar 
to those employed by an individual in relieving his tensions. 
For example, they employ patterns of group behavior which 
help avoid difficult tasks or unpleasant situations. These mech¬ 
anisms are often difficult to identify since they may either bo 
wrongly perceived by the teacher as signs that the group ia 
keeping busy, or they may be accepted as the visual troubled 
one gets into by the use of committee methods. 13 

12) Difficulties in the transfer of verbal learning to social 
behavior, can often bo overcome by the uho of that form of 
rAle-playing referred to as reality practice!, in which the par¬ 
ticipants try-out the behavior they are expected to use in a situ¬ 
ation from which all threat has been removed. Inhibition 
blindnesses, or fears of ‘learning’ certain content, or behaving in 
unaccustomed ways can be removed by the use of a ‘cultural- 
island/ a situation where new group standards arc generated 
while away from the source of the inhibitions. This procedure 
is effectively used in excursions, conferences, summer camps, and 
other group activities in which the person is under the pressure 
of group standards that arc different from those at home, and so 
he dares to adopt forms of behavior which might be quite desir¬ 
able for him, but which he might hesitate to try out in his accus¬ 
tomed environment for fear of adverse criticism. 7 

Thus wc can safely accept the view that group phenomena 
definitely affect the progress of learning, an well ns the kind of 
learning that takes place. The educational significance of this 
view derives from the fact that the pupil’s attitudes us well an 
his behavior patterns are modifiable. Increased motivation in 
participating in tho classroom activities, and consequently in 
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learning, derives from several different potential sources in a 
group atmosphere where good mental hygiene prevails. 

Three such potential sources of increased motivation will be 
considered. The first of these sources lies in method of goal 
determination —the extent to which the goals of the class are 
determined by the entire group including both pupils and teach¬ 
ers, in a truly co-participant sense. When this procedure is 
followed, the child will fool that he has some control over his own 
destiny and, therefore, is able to accept the group goals which he 
helped select as being his own personal goals, They are things 
which he himself wants to clo and, therefore, he is more likely 
to follow through on them. The absence of such codetermined 
objectives does not mean the absence of group standards, but 
some of these standards are not likely to be the ones which tho 
teacher would choose, or the ones which beat promote learning. 
Such group standards as the 'gentlemen's mark* of C, and the 
group rejection of the student who is too 'eager/ are familiar to 
all. Thus group standards in a classroom may inhibit good learn¬ 
ing as well as accelerate it. 

The second source of increased motivation lies in the extent 
to which the teachers and the pupils build a supportive atmosphere 
in the classroom, one which helps each child to realize that lie is 
an accepted group member. When this condition maintains, 
each child has his own 'area of freedom/ within which he is 
free to make his own decisions. This area can often be much 
wider than is ordinarily supposed by teachers who arc constantly 
making pupils’ decisions for them. Although the group may not 
approve of everything a pupil does, it still accepts him as a 
person. In this kind of an atmosphere the child is able to develop 
a greater feeling of security with his fellows. In addition—and 
this is the important contribution to learning—he is likely to feel 
freed from personal threat and criticism and, therefore, more 
willing to go ahead and try new things without fear, realizing 
that if he fails ho will not be rejected either by the class or by the 
teacher. Thus failure can be a very positive learning experience 
because, once the emotional throat is removed, the child can look 
at his abilities and limitations far more objectively and with 
greater awareness of what next steps are required for his learning. 
It would seem that little learning can occur if the child is denied 
positive opportunities to make errors. 
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A third potential source of increased motivation lies in the 
extent to which the various members of the class are accepted as 
participating members . When they are so accepted, each can 
benefit from the knowledge, skills, and abilities of all the other 
members. They are no longer dependent primarily or solely on 
the teacher for all information and guidance. Besides offering 
the possibility of the development of broader understandings, 
this gives to each pupil the opportunity to be a contributor to the 
group, and the classroom becomes, then, a situation for mutual 
exchange, for mutual sharing. Research is beginning to show 
the increased productivity of groups which have this cooperative 
pattern of relationship. 3 Goal determination by the group, a 
supportive atmosphere, and a participating membership, then 
constitute three conditions of group organization of groat effec¬ 
tiveness in developing motivation which contribute to the promo¬ 
tion of effective learning. 

tiib h6les of a teacher 

What can the teacher do to develop and maintain these condi¬ 
tions conducive to learning? There arc three fundamental rAIcs 
which cover the things a teacher docs. Actually these are not 
discrete parts of the teacher's job, blit they do curry (pule differ¬ 
ent implications. The rdlcH that will be discussed are the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) the instructional r61e, (2) the role of the democratic 
strategist, and (3) the rAlc of the therapist. Following this, wo 
will ask how the teacher selects the proper rfllu, and how the 
actual operation of this r61o can be evaluated. 

First, the instruction rdlc . It is obvious that the concept of 
what a teacher should do has changed over the years. To the 
Hoosier schoolmaster the matter was quite simple. lie was the 
drill sergeant. The cadence of recitation was akin to the sound 
of marching feet. As master of the drill, lie called the steps. 
This teacher also held the role of academic authority; not only 
did he choose the school experiences, but Iks was also revered 
for his groat storehouse of information. Ilis very person was 
the embodiment of learning, and he was categorically right. 
This fundamental instructional rAlo has mellowed with the 
years. Now the teacher does not always have to know. lie 
operates as an adult with superior learning to bo sure, but serves 
more us a resource person explaining, telling, and demonstrating, 
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His drill-master's uniform has been exchanged for the Socratic 
garb, for his instruction is more concerned with fostering the 
students 1 power to think and reason. This major ‘informational 
r61e' of the teacher is often discussed and is perhaps quite well 
understood. But it should be clear that this r61e itself is not 
exclusively the property of the teacher. At times, especially as 
the content of the course falls within, the experience of the stu¬ 
dents, the class members share or take over the instructional 
r6le. As we come to understand more about the dynamics of 
the classroom, we realize that the way in which this r61e is han¬ 
dled by the teacher has important effects on the total learning 
situation. 

A second major r<Me which the teacher must play is that of 
democratic strategist. This has been discussed by other writers 
under the heading of 11 group formation.” With the goal of 
pupil participation the teacher must provide the occasion for the 
introduction of processes to facilitate teacher-pupil planning. 
To play this rflle successfully two things are required: a high 
regard for democratic values, and their implications, and a high 
level of psychological insight into group factors and individual 
personality. In the r61e of a democratic strategist, the teacher 
helps the group utilize various methods of progress evaluation, 
and the infoimation about their progress which they secure. 
He further helps them see and clarify their accomplishments, 
blocks, and failures, as well as the values in democratic group 
action. Thus the task is more than that of being merely an 
exponent of democratic education. This rfile becomes one of 
activating democratic processes by helping the class to experience 
democratic goals and relationships in the design of their everyday 
classroom experiences. 

Understanding the dynamic forces which are affecting the 
class as a group and those which the techniques bring into play 
makes possible a contribution to democratic learning because 
our democratic ethics have established the educational goals and 
values. Techniques are selected in terms of their potentiality 
for contributing to the democratic goals of the group at the par¬ 
ticular time. It should be pointed out that on the basis of a 
different set of ethics for the same conditions in a group, different 
techniques would be selected in order to achieve the goals deter¬ 
mined by these differing ethics. However, since it is a eontribu- 
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tion toward democratic learning that is desired, it is essential 
that teachers become as skilled as possible in understanding and 
working with their classroom groups* For a lack of such skill 
is likely to result in conditions which are quite the opposite of 
democratic, even though democratic techniques were supposedly 
being used. Democratic techniques do not exist per sc; a tech¬ 
nique is democratic only to the extent that it serves ns a means to 
help the group achieve its democratic goals at a particular time. 
For example, the democratic technique of voting has been used 
as a very effective method of imposing some small minority 
opinion on the group. 

A third important rdle of the teacher can bo subsumed under 
the title of therapist—ft combination of clinician and group 
worker. Lest someono remonstrate at this obligation, lcl him 
be reminded that, willingly or not, every teacher plays this rflle. 
Sometimes it is somewhat separate from other functions, but 
more often it is embedded in the classroom life while other func¬ 
tions predominate. No teacher avoids being a group worker, 
although some are more successful than others and some do crude 
jobs to be sure. The rdlc of therapist implies group management 
to the end of helping all of the children toward individual and 
social adjustment. This moans a degree of permissiveness, the 
establishment of rapport with each child, and the conduct of the 
work without the teacher's ego becoming involved. Such mas¬ 
terful, objective, ‘impersonal' human relationships arc hard to 
come by. No one person is able to meet the differential needs of 
thirty-five or more children and serve ns a cushion to soften the 
blows of harsh reality dealt out by the child's peer culture. Hut 
one tries. To do this tho teacher must so act as to be tho 
implicit embodiment of an acceptable code of behavior. Time 
and time again the mores of mental hygiene are illustrated as tho 
teacher relates to the children, to their feelings and to their 
problems, 

It is through the supportive atmosphere previously discussed 
that the teachers' therapeutic work is carried on. In a conflict 
situation pupils may come to the teacher as a judge or decision 
maker. Tho case need not be handled arbitrarily, but it must be 
handled. Teachers can never he neutrals but are continually 
interpreting ‘the law' as it applies in individual cases. In the 
therapist rfile, the teacher shares insights concerning human 
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behavior, helps to get at causes of conflict and to find methods of 
resolving it* Sometimes the teacher serves this end by just being 
a friend, or he may provide, or himself be, an example with whom 
the child can identify in the Freudian sense, At any rate, the 
teacher must be an expert in human relations, understanding 
both the group and the individual. 

In general teachers play this rdlc least adequately of all, 
They tend toward being moralists, policemen, or punitive agents 
expecting good character to bo developed by decree. While we 
have much to learn in applying the therapist r61e to the teacher, 
we already understand enough to know that such a playing of the 
r61e spells failure* The reason for such failure may often be 
that the teacher, having personal needs, tends to exploit the 
situation to satisfy these needs. Wo have in mind the need to 
be loved, the desire to avoid conflict, or pressures from latent 
hostility as examples. A very common attitude is the desire 
for dependency, where the teacher is happy if the students 
remain attached and dependent, Redl 14 has written a very 
interesting paper approaching this from a slightly different angle 
in which he shows how teachers tend to orient the whole atmos¬ 
phere so that it plays into a masochistic or sadistic syndrome, to 
take only two examples, This is a complicated study in depth 
psychology, fraught with controversy* But it is not without 
point to us. 


SITUATION ANE CHOICE OF UftLE 

From the point of view we have been discussing, it will be seen 
that there is no single complex of rdles a teacher plays. The 
different legitimate objectives of a classroom demand different 
emphases. Certainly groups of children differ in their leader¬ 
ship qualities, and other individual and group factors need to be 
studied and understood. The question the teacher would then 
ask is: “What technique will contribute most effectively, in 
terms of the dynamics of my class at this time, to the goals and 
values which are held by the class (or myself, depending on who 
determines the goals) ?” Two things are needed in selecting the 
techniques: (1) a knowledge of the dynamics of the technique 
itself, and (2) a knowledge of the goals and values of the group. 

Knowledge about groups will help materially in gaining an 
understanding of the dynamics of a particular technique, and of 
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the kinds of forces in the group which it brings into play in a 
positive (or negative) manner under specified conditiona. To 
know these dynamics is important* Otherwise the teacher may 
fall into the trap of thinking that certain techniques are 'good 1 
per se, forgetting that a technique will contribute to the group 
only as it is able to draw on the positive forces present in the 
group at the time. If the condition of the group is different at a 
particular time* the 'good' technique may bring out all that is 
‘bad’ in the group, causing him to wonder why it didn’t work, or 
to blame the group for 'not cooperating. 1 

SOME TYPICAL CUES FOR liOliB CIIANGES 

How is it possible to determino which rfllc to play at a par¬ 
ticular time? What are the characteristics of a group which will 
serve as cues for shifting rdles? One such cue is group 'apathy/ 
If the group is lethargic and passive, one must start searching 
for reasons. Is it the course content? The teaching methods? 
A general atmosphere of repression? Children who do not 
become boisterous at times are living under the control of teach¬ 
ers who are misers of freedom. 

Another cue is to be found in the rapidity of ‘spread of dis¬ 
order/ In a group with adequate morale and goal involvement, 
disturbances do not spread easily. If one child upsets the room, 
individual work with that child is, of couinc, indicated. Hut 
more important is the signal it gives about the group condition. 
If a r bad actor’ is a source of rapid contagion, the bond of com¬ 
mon purpose must be weak indeed. This condition may be 
caused by such a simple thing as the need for n change of activity 
due to a requirement for overlong attention to a specific task. 
It may be a tension for muscle discharge, or it may go far beyond 
this to a fundamental dissatisfaction with the teacher behavior. 

Other cues for further diagnosis and rdlo modification include 
the presence of isolates, cliques, scapegoating, exclusiveness, 
extreme competitiveness, and the like. How much do teachers 
know about diagnosing these things? Indued, how much help 
can educational psychologists give? Once the toucher really 
understands the situation and appreciates its deeper aspects, the 
r61o complex to meet the situation can usually be found. The 
task of the educational psychologist is to see that teachers 
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are so trained that they will understand the dynamics of that 
situation. 

Understanding more about the dynamics of groups helps the 
teacher in a variety of ways toward increasing his effectiveness 
in the rdles that are appropriate in different situations. As more 
is learned about the theory and research on groups, new ways of 
thinking about the classroom situation will at first be gained, 
ways which may have been overlooked before. The impor¬ 
tance of effective communication will come to be recognized in 
giving instructions and in expressing ideas. The relationships 
between the various pupils in the class will be studied, how they 
feel about each other, and the leader-group relationships, and 
gradually the teacher will become aware of his own behavior in 
the class and the kinds of effect it has on the pupils. 

Of course, it is not easy to take one's knowledge into the class¬ 
room and become immediately aware of these complex interrela¬ 
tionships, Often it takes considerable training in observation 
and experience to be able to see, especially at the time it is hap¬ 
pening, what is occurring in the group and what its causal rela¬ 
tionships and potential effects are. The transition from 'book 
learning' to 'observation skill* is a difficult one to make, but it 
must be made if knowledge about groups is to contribute to teach¬ 
ing effectiveness. 


EVALUATION 

K How does one know one has effectively employed the correct 
r61e? Were the results in the true psychological sense, those 
which were described? Was there progress by the individual or 
the class in the direction of the goals which had been established, 
and was this progress as great as it might have been if some other 
teacher r61e had been used, or if this present r61e had been carried 
through more effectively? And were the dynamics of group 
relationships improved as a result of this particular r61e? Is 
the class in the 'healthier' condition and more ready to take for¬ 
ward steps toward whatever new goals may bo established, or 
have they achieved some of their important goals at great cost 
to themselves and to their interrelations in the group? 

Information about these questions can come from different 
sources. The teacher, by employing the samo sensitivity and 
observational skill used in individual diagnosis of pupil difficulties 
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will become accustomed to diagnosing the group. An examina¬ 
tion of the condition of the group will be an examination, at 
least in part, of the way in which the role previously employed 
affected the group and their response to it. Diagnosis and 
evaluation, then, go hand-in-hand as a continuing process for 
the teacher. Evaluation of a previous step, in a large mcaauro, 
provides the cues for the next step, and for the choice of the rolo 
to be employed. 

Of course, the teacher is not the only source of evaluation data 
in the classroom. To overlook the students' contributions is to 
disregard not only a most important source of information, but 
it is to deny the students the opportunity of evaluating tlicir 
experience in the class which is the basis for making decisions to 
improve themselves as individuals and as class members for futuro 
work. It is not an easy task, obviously, to carry through an 
effective evaluation as a group, but the process may be a most 
valuable educational experience for all. 10 

A third source of'evaluation data depends on Lite availability 
of outside persons who could be called into the classroom as 
observers. Someone who is not himself involved in the group 
is often able to note many important situations which the person 
who is trying to carry through an effective teaching job almost 
necessarily overlooks. The outside observer—whether he be a 
supervisor, principal, fellow teacher, or trained clinician--can 
note these situations. And to the extent Unit ho has the personal 
skill in his relationships with those individuals Lo discuss his 
observations with the teacher freely and acoeplingly, ho can be 
of service in increasing the teacher's own skill in the classroom, 
Ho may also take the next step and open his insights to the group 
as a whole, helping them to see and comprehend more fully Iho 
processes of group interaction. 
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2) WHAT EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
. IN THE EDUCATION OP TEACHERS? 

WALTER W. COOK 
University of Minnesota 

In determining wlmt educational measurement has to con¬ 
tribute to the education of teachers we shall attempt to answer 
three questions: (1) Iiow can measurement improve the classroom 
learning situation? (2) What are some of the most important 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and abilities which the teacher 
needs with reference to measurement? and (3) How can these 
needs be most effectively met in the teacher education program? 

HOW MEASUREMENT AIDS IN IMPROVING THE CLASSROOM LEARN¬ 
ING SITUATION 

The most important characteristic of a favorable learning situ¬ 
ation is a strong ego-involved drive on tho part of the learner to 
acquire the various socially approved behavior patterns with 
winch the school is concerned. To assume that learning activi¬ 
ties can be self-sustaining and ends in themselves is perhaps ono 
of the most common errors in educational thinking. Such activi¬ 
ties arc in reality the means of acquiring an increasing realization 
of social Btatus, prestige, and other basic ego satisfactions. What 
the learner really strives for is social position with security, 
prestige status with his peers, favorable attention, and recogni¬ 
tion of his special virtues, abilities, and accomplishments. lie 
also wants success in what he undertakes, some adventure, and a 
progressive broadening of significantly related and meaningful 
new experiences. A good school or a good learning situation is 
one in which these fundamental cravings of the individual are 
satisfied through educative experiences. 

The eight-year-old who gets up at an early hour to practice 
reading a story he has volunteered to read to the class, the alge¬ 
bra student who burns the midnight oil with the really tough 
problems, the extra hours spent on a special report, tlio foothull 
squad at its gruelling practice, and tho boy who secures a paper 
route to earn money to buy a trumpet, to take lessons for six 
months, to get to play in tho band and wear a flashy uniform, are 
all examples of the social prestige factor in the learning situation. 
The problem then is to make learning highly satisfying in this 
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sense. It should not be preparation for prestige getting~it 
should be prestige getting, 

Certain elements of the classroom situation which are related 
to the prestige goal and which may be improved through the 
proper use of measurement are: 

1) Classification and grouping. The first consideration is that 
students should be classified in such a way that no embarrass¬ 
ment or stigma is attached. The student should bo among his 
recognized peers if status in the group is to be sought. This 
primary grouping must be largely in terms of overall physical 
and social development. The secondary grouping must be in 
terms of common achievements and learning needs, Group 
unity and cohesiveness are essential These result from having 
common goals, common understandings, common efforts, com¬ 
mon interests, common difficulties and common achievements, 

2) The individual student should be placed in reading materials 
and problems comfortable for his level of ability. Success and 
the means of attaining it must be emphasized. An optimistic 
and encouraging atmosphere should prevail in the classroom. 

3) Individual instruction with recognition of specific accom¬ 
plishments and attention to specific deficiencies should be 
possible. 

4) Objective measures of achievement and progress arc effec¬ 
tive stimulants to further efforts. 

5) The student should have ft clear conception of what he is 
attempting to accomplish, The objectives must be clear. Ho 
should also know what liis specific errors and misunderstandings 
are. The means of self-appraisal and identification of needs 
should be provided. Shortcomings should always be consid¬ 
ered as something to overcome, not ridiculed. 

6) The teacher should have an economical method of determin¬ 
ing the interests, problems, aptitudes, abilities, physical condi¬ 
tion, social adjustment and self-adjustment of each student. 

7) The goals of each child should tax his abilities and yet be 
reasonable for him. There should not be competition among 
students unequal in ability. 

WHAT TUB TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW ABOUT MEASUREMENT 

Instruments of educational measurement arc simply the 
means by which the quantitative aspects of human behavior are 
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observed with greater accuracy and economy of time. To the 
extent that such instruments arc valid and conform to the 
principles of quantitative logic it becomes possible to know with 
greater exactness the relationship among the various aspects of 
educational procedure the aptitude of learners, and changes in 
human behavior. The purpose of this being to make possible 
more accurate prediction and control in the educational process. 

To use measurement effectively in improving the learning 
situation the teacher needs to know not only how to apply the 
instruments and read the scores meaningfully, but also how to 
modify the learning situation in terms of what the scores reveal. 
The teacher must have a bowing acquaintance with the fund of 
research based on measurement and commonly designated as 
individual differences, child development, learning theory, mental 
hygiene, and group dynamics. Measurement is simply a tool 
to increase the accuracy and efficiency of observation; its value 
depends upon the insights of the user. 

The following itemization of what a teacher needs to know in 
order to use measurement effectively is suggestive, but certainly 
not exhaustive. The teacher needs to know: 

1) What standardized tests arc most commonly used in the 
subjects and at the grade levels he proposes to teach. lie 
should have taken the tests, administered the tests, scored, and 
interpreted them. 

2) How to compute percentile ranks and standard scores and 
interpret them with reference to equal units on the base line of 
the normal frequency curve. IIow to convert a standard score 
to a percentile rank. 

3) How to compute age scores, grade scores and intelligence 
quotients, The advantages and disadvantages of each typo of 
score. 

4) How to compute, interpret, and use properly the following 
statistics: median, mean, standard deviation, product moment 
coefficient of correlation and simple tests of significance. (The 
computation of these statistics from a frequency distribution is 
not necessary and tends to inhibit understanding. (Computa¬ 
tions should be kept simple with emphasis on understanding.) 

5) Haw to compute and interpret coefficients of reliability 
and validity with understanding of the factors which in/luonco 
each. 
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6) How to interpret a test score with reference to the standard 
error of measurement. 

7) How to construct an objective test with attention to the 
following details: (a) stating objectives in terms of changes in 
behavior; (b) organizing subject matter through which these 
objectives are attained; (c) the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various types of objective items; (d) the proper sampling 
of objectives and subject matter; (o) the answer sheet; and (f) 
the scoring key, 

8) How to compute by at least one simple method the per 
cent accuracy and discriminating power of test items; what the 
relationship of these two measures are to the form of tho distri¬ 
bution of test scores; and their influence on reliability and 
validity. 

9) How to construct individual and class educational profiles 
to show development over a period of years. 

10) How to prepare for and conduct an interview with a par¬ 
ent, analyzing the achievement and behavior characteristics of a 
pupil. What one should learn from a parent in such an interview. 

11) What to anticipate when a battery of tests is administered 
to a class. For example, that the four-standard-devialion-rango 
of ability and achievement at the first-grade level is approxi¬ 
mately four years, at the sixth-grade level it is eight years, and 
at the‘high-school level it is approximately ton years. Tho 
teacher should know a simple method of determining this for any 
grade level. He should also know that the typical pupil will 
show approximately eighty per cent as much variability in his 
various traits as the class does in the various abilities. 

12) That age groups show no more variability than grade 
groups even when a considerable amount of retardation is prac¬ 
ticed. For example, if the beginning seventh grade were to be 
made up of all the twelve-year olds in the school the variability 
of this group would not be significantly greater than the seventh 
grade which exists with its typical range of about five years in 
chronological age. 

13) That a high rate of failure simply reduces the general 
intellectual and achievement levels of a school through the hoard¬ 
ing of slow learning pupils. 

14) That where pupils are stimulated to maximum develop¬ 
ment in a given area the best predictor of growth in that area is 
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past achievement, not intelligence* For example, the best pre¬ 
dictor of achievement in arithmetic is past achievement in 
arithmetic, not the intelligence test score. 

15) That pupils should be grouped differently for instruction 
in each learning area. For example, not only will the grouping 
for reading be different from that for arithmetic, but the group¬ 
ing for basic reading instruction will differ from the grouping for 
reading in connection with unit activities and that still different 
bases for grouping will prevail in the remedial reading and free 
reading programs. 

16) That not all the important aspects of child development 
are now measurable and hence other means must bo used to assess 
achievement in many areas. 

17) That some learning is of a highly temporary nature while 
other learning is relatively permanent. The tests used should 
emphasize the permanent learnings, 

18) That readiness tests, diagnostic tests, and to some extent 
achievement tests are based on a systematic approach io errors 
and learning difficulties, hence by studying these tests the teacher 
will develop his ability to observe significant behavior and 
become less dependent upon such testa, 

19) That the use of measurement makes possible the child 
development approach to education as opposed to the suhjcct- 
malter-t o-bc-covered approach. 

20) That because of the variability of classroom groups, Lhe 
grade levels at which certain knowledge, skills, and abilities 
should be learned cannot bo determined with any degree of 
specificity, 

21) That since life outside the school recognizes and rewards 
a great variety of aptitudes and combinations of aptitudes, the 
school should do the same. 

22) How to apply at least one readability formula to reading 
materials, 

23) That determining pupil status in a given developmen¬ 
tal area and adjusting instruction to status is good touching 
procedure. 

24) That measurement as a motivating condition lms three 
functions in the learning process; (1) The energizing function, to 
increase tho general level of activity and effort. (2) The direc¬ 
tive function, to direct the activity of the learner into desirable 
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channels. (3) The selective function, to determine the responses 
which will be fixated and the responses which will be eliminated* 
25) That the major functions of a comprehensive testing 
program are: 

(a) To direct curriculum emphasis by: (1) Focusing attention 
on as many of the important ultimate objectives of education 
as possible. (2) Clarification of educational objectives to teach¬ 
ers and pupils. (3) Determining elements of strength and weak¬ 
ness in the instructional program of the school. (4) Discovering 
inadequacies in curriculum content and organization. 

(b) To provide for educational guidance of pupils by: (1) Pro¬ 
viding a basis for predicting individual pupil achievements in 
each learning area. (2) Serving as a basis for the preliminary 
grouping of pupils in each learning area. (3) Discovering special 
aptitudes and disabilities. (4) Determining the difficulty of 
material a pupil can read with profit, (5) Determining the 
level of problem-solving ability in various areas. 

(c) To stimulate the learning activities of pupils by: (1) Enabling 
pupilB to think of their achievement in objective berms. (2) 
Giving pupils satisfaction for the progress they make, rather 
than for the relative level of achievement they attain. (3) 
Enabling pupils to compete with their past performance record* 
(4) Measuring achievement objectively in terms of accepted 
educational standards, rather than only by the subjective 
appraisal of teachers. 

TEACHING EDUCATION AH MEASUREMENT 

To achieve the objectives outlined above will requiro no less 
than the equivalent of five quarter hours of college work, three 
hours pec week of lectures and readings, paralleling four hours of 
laboratory work. The course should be one of the first if not 
the first in the professional curriculum because: (1) It is syste¬ 
matic, has definite content, and requires strenuous intellectual 
effort. (2) It provides readiness for professional study and the 
reading of educational literature. (3) It introduces the student 
to the school and individual pupils in a concrotc meaningful way. 
(4) It avoids the stigma commonly attached to beginning courses 
in education resulting from their highly generalized laboring of 
the obvious and the inconsequential. 

Considerable individualization of instruction in measurement 
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ia desirable* The varying capacities of students f fields of special¬ 
ization, levels at which teaching is planned, interests and readi¬ 
ness of students require that there will be some differentiation in 
readings and laboratory work. 

The students should be placed in contact with clemontary- or 
high-school pupils as early ns possible. Each teacher candidate 
should have practice in administering, scoring, interpreting, 
recording and reporting various measurements for at least ono 
pupil. By bringing together these individual studies the prob¬ 
lems of both the individual pupil and the entire class can become 
matters of study and discussion. The purposes of measurement 
and statistics in the work of a teacher* arc made obvious from the 
beginning through such procedures. 

Students should have experiences in reading educational litera¬ 
ture which involves quantitative and statistical interpretation. 
The professional sequence in teacher education should make 
demands upon the student for his knowledge of quantitative, 
objective, and measurement concepts in reporting observations 
in student-teaching, in reading assignments, and in understand¬ 
ing lectures, 

The students should have experience in constructing various 
types of teacher-made tests. The administration of such tests 
may of necessity be delayed until the period of student-teaching. 
Emphasis should be placed on the objectives to be measured and 
the refinement of tests on the basis of data collected through their 
administration. 

Much of the detailed knowledge necessary for measuring readi¬ 
ness or making a diagnosis of needs in reading, arithmetic, 
English, etc. will of necessity be taken up when the student 
studies method in these specific areas. 

The nature of the course can be most concisely described by 
outlining in parallel columns the approximate sequence of topics 
in the lecture and laboratory periods. 


Lectures ami Headings 
3 hours por week 

1) The nature and oxlont of indi¬ 

vidual differences in tho school. 

2) Trait differences, and tho limita¬ 

tions of over-all homogeneous 
grouping. 


Laboratory work, Problems a ml 
Observations, <1 hours por week 

1) Observing the administration of 

group tests. 

2) Observing tho administration of 

individual mental tests. 

3) Tho scoring of a lest battery. 
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Lectures and Readings 
3 hours per week 

3) The effects of various policies of 

promotion and grouping. 

4) Teaching objectives as related to 

temporary learning, permanent 
learning, and homogeneity of 
achievement. 

5) Administrative procedures neces¬ 

sary for mooting the educational 
needs of individual children. 

G) Curriculum policies necessary for 
meeting tho educational needs 
of individual children, 

7) Educational objectives as related 

to measurement procedure. 

8) Tho logical aspects of educational 

measurement. What measure¬ 
ment is, how it differs from 
enumeration, evaluation, judg¬ 
ment and testing. Derived 
scores, validity, reliability, sam¬ 
pling and objectivity. 

9) Percentile scores. 

10) Standard scores, 

11) Ago scores. 

12) Grade scores. 

13) Intelligence quotient. 

14) Tho meaning of a coefficient of 
correlation. 

15) Tho meaning and measuring of 
test validity. 

10) Tho meaning and measuring of 
test reliability. 

17) Factors ■which influence test 
validity and reliability, 

18) The procedure in constructing 
an objective test, Statement of 
objectives. Outline of subject 
matter. Advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of various types of 
items* Tho answer sheet and 
scoring key. 

19) Determining item difficulty, 

20) Do tor mining dig criminating 
power of tost items. 

21) Tho proper selection of items 


Laboratory work, Problems and 
Observations, 4 hours per week 

4) Making educational profiles of 

individual pupils and studying 
growth records. 

5) Studying the educational needs 

of a pupil by observing samples 
of work, permanent records, and 
observation of behavior. 

G) Observing classes in which pupils 
have been grouped m terms of 
learning needs. Observing ma¬ 
terials vised, problems, proce¬ 
dures, and objectives, 

7) Computation of percentile scores. 

(Using actual test scores) 

8) Computation of tho mean. 

0) Computation of tho standard de¬ 
viation. 

10) Computation of standard scores. 

11) Problems involving tho conver¬ 
sion of a standard ecoro to a 
perconlilo rank. 

12) The normal probability curve, 

13) Computation of tho product 
moment coefficient of correla¬ 
tion, 

14) Predicting achievement in read¬ 
ing from reading readiness 
Bcorcs. (This for primary 
teachers, other problems of pre¬ 
diction for other teachers.) 

15) Tho standard error of estimate. 

10) Tests of significance, 

17) Constructing an objective test, 
stating objectives, outlining sub¬ 
ject matter, building items, 
making an answer sheet and 
scoring key. 

18) Administering the test whon 
possible. 

10) Computing item difficulties. 

20) Computing an Index of discrimi¬ 
nation. 

21) Rovising tho test in terms of 
item difficulty ami discriminat¬ 
ing power. 
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Lectures and Readings 
3 hours per week 
for a test with reference to diffi¬ 
culty and discriminating power. 

22) Correcting scores for chance 
success, 

23) The criteria of an ideal testing 
program. 

Achievement tests 
Prognostic testa 
Readiness tests 
Diagnostic testa 


Laboratory work, Problems and 
Observations, 4 hours per week 

22) Observing readiness testing and 
follow-up procedures. 

23) Observing diagnostic testing and 
remedial procodtires. 

24) Observing a good teachor-parcnt 
conference. 

25 ) Determining tlio reading diffi¬ 
culty of a book. 



3) HOW CAN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 
HELP TEACHERS? 

WILLIAM F. BRUCE 

Sttito University of Now York, State Teachers College, 

Onconlft, New York 

The term, 'psychology of development/ is used here to ornplia- 
aizc the study of 'relations 9 among the facts and factors of 
development, Educational psychology becomes more scientific 
and sound as it exposes relations between various aspects of 
development, such aa those between physical growth and social 
acceptability, between emotional altitudes and intelligent 
response in test situations, or between social class status and 
motivation in school. The thousands of factual items discov¬ 
ered by recent investigations in such fields as physical growth, 
intellectual attainment, and sociological studies of youth in 
rural and urban communities, can so fill the time of instructors 
and students in professional courses that tho psychological rela¬ 
tions involved scarcely can be seen or even vaguely understood. 
If tho psychology of development at any age level is to bo help¬ 
ful to teachers, it must reach far beyond the memorization of 
facts into actual comprehension of the processes of development. 

One way of insuring that the teacher understands the psycho¬ 
logical relations involved in development is to study growth with 
an eye upon the characteristic life-styles of particular persons. 
The life-style of a child is his way of walking, talking, meeting 
other children and adults; in short, his way of behaving as a 
whole person. In studying him we may look analytically at his 
physique, his health history, his family pattern, and his interests 
in and out of school; but our Understanding of him and of the 
psychology of personality comes through relating these various 
parts to the individual’s whole life-style. The process by which 
the teacher comes to understand the significance for education 
of tho facts in a variety of fields is by alternating attention from 
the problem presented by tho person’s whole behavior to ono or 
more parts of tho situation and then back again with suggestions 
about how to guide the child. Thus tho student comes to see the 
particular item aa a member of a dynamic pattern of child 
behavior. 
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Since the personality of even a young child is exceedingly com¬ 
plex, the student of educational psychology will find his scientific 
sources classified under such titles as emotional energy and con¬ 
flict, motivation from drive to purpose, and physical develop¬ 
ment. The student-teacher and his college instructor must not 
allow these analytic categories to break in pieces his concern 
for the well-rounded development of whole persons, These 
materials organized around particular aspects are to be used in 
discovering and understanding relations that may open Lho way 
for modification of the child's life-style through guidance. 

Another way to keep the enlightening relations in the fore¬ 
ground of the teacher's study of tho psychology of development 
is to think of the entire life-cycle rather than treating separately 
such periods as infancy, early childhood, childhood, adolescence, 
maturity, and old age. While tho ten-year-old's most adequate 
preparation for maturity is living most fully today on his own 
terms according to his own present capacities, the teacher can 
scarcely understand him psychologically without seeing the rela¬ 
tions between his behavior in earlier years and his present stylo 
of life. Nor can the teacher wisely guide the ten-yoar-okl with¬ 
out a thoughtful look ahead toward the adolescence which is 
fast approaching and toward the maturity that lies beyond. 
Although tho clcmcntary-school teacher takes particular responsi¬ 
bility for children of a certain age level, lie will understand tho 
psychology of development at that age more fully as he sees it 
in the long context of an ideal life-cycle stretching through four 
score years or more. 

A further warning emerges from the discussion of age-level 
periods, such as childhood and adolescence. Too often ele¬ 
mentary-school teachers and secondary-school teachers in both 
pre-service and in-service training aro faced with courses entitled 
for the former, “Psychology of Child Development," and for the 
latter, “Psychology of Adolescence.” This legitimate difference 
in emphasis is apt to lead into drawing sharp lines of contrast as 
though the jump from childhood into adolescence came on a 
particular day and radically changed the stylo of life. Actually, 
although the first menstruation may be taken as a physiological 
criterion of tho girl’s leaving childhood and entering adolescence, 
her change in bodily form and rate of physical growth often 
becomes evident many months earlier, while her interest in boys 
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may have likewise changed earlier or may be much delayed. The 
chief psychological principles helpful to teachers have to do with 
the continuity of life-style in the midst of growing up and with 
the groat range of individual differences in rate of physical and 
social development. Since many elementary-school youngsters 
are physically and socially adolescents, and many high-schoolers 
are still childish in body or spirit or both, and because of tho con¬ 
tinuity throughout tho life-cycle, all teachers may well sLudy tho 
psychology of development over a span of life inclusive at least 
of childhood and adolescence. 

Since it is our responsibility in this discussion to emphasize 
childhood rather than adolescence/ we turn back to the begin¬ 
nings of life to find in these early stages psychological principles 
helpful to the teacher. How much time and emphasis shall be 
placed upon considering the very beginnings of life involving 
the processes of physiological heredity and pre-natal growth? 
Hero we run the danger, when we use a chronological-dovelop- 
ment approach, of getting halfway through the course before tho 
child is born as we get immersed in the interesting facts of pre¬ 
natal development. The teacher does need, however, to relate 
the facts of the complexity of human inheritance and the unpre¬ 
dictability in particular cases of general capacity and tempera¬ 
ment to the range of individual differences in the school class. 
Likewise, the pre-natal stage throws light upon the relatione 
between endocrine-gland action and physiological growth and 
thereby later intellectual capacity. Birth injuries and partial 
suffocation may be mentioned as added evidence that the 
diversities in general capacity may have causal factors other 
than genetic differences. By linking the pre-natal and post¬ 
natal months the dual principle of differentiation-integration in 
physical growth and motor development may become clear 
enough on these relatively simple terms that it may bo under¬ 
stood ns a psychological process underlying much of our modern 
view of intellectual and social learning in later years. Thus we 
turn back to the vory start of life because thero tho teacher of any 
level can reach certain understandings of development most 
effectively. 

One problem that students of development raise insistently is 

1 See discussion of adolescence by Dr. Glenn M. Blair following. 
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the relative effect upon the whole lifc-cycle of the infancy period, 
Here tho teacher needs much help from the educational psycholo¬ 
gist in reaching a balanced view between extremes. Although 
the public generally and educators particularly have largely 
escaped from the clutches of the fatalistic hcreditarians, they are 
plagued by other doctrines to tho effect that the life-style is fixed 
beyond repair or modification in infancy. The behnviorists and 
sociologists have contended that conditioning factors and the 
cultural patterns early make the person wlmt lie is, and there ho 
stays. Apparently, the teacher is offered no hope that the child 
can be guided nor that the culture can be improved. The 
Freudians have depicted how the oral, anal, and genital experi¬ 
ences of infancy along with much mislmining in our culture about 
toileting and sex have established a fixed personality which feels 
and sees life in unchanged ways oven through the adult years, 
Other clinical studies of infants under impersonal institutional 
care have brought recognition of tho need of cuddling the baby, 
if we are to have either healthful physical and social development 
or effective intelligence. Here again the class in educational 
psychology must select carefully and balance evidence judiciously 
if it is to get on with the study of children supported by a degree 
of confidence that some may mature adequately, On tho other 
hand, to refuse to face tho evidence of the profound and far- 
reaching cJTecia of infant experience submitted by the clinician, 
the sociologist, and the psychologist of learning is to blind Clio 
teacher to the important relations between infancy and later 
childhood. 

Can the teacher of eight-year-olds get psychological under¬ 
standing from studying the behavior of two's and three's in 
nursery school and four’s and five’s in kindergarten? Tho 
specialists in 'early childhood education' reply that this period 
is just the stage in which real understanding can come as the 
Btudent sees these young children forming their individual life¬ 
styles in groups. Certainly, the numerous studies of the social 
development of young children throw a great flood of encouraging 
light upon tho possibilities of development with skillful guidance 
in small groups. Much more of the favorable change in ele¬ 
mentary-school practice during recent decades can be credited to 
leadership from below in the kindergarten than from above in 
the high school and the general college. Tho relation to the 
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learning process of high energy output of run-about children, 
when released in activity among appropriate things for building, 
climbing, and picturing, and among other pre-schoolers and 
teachers with whom one can talk and play, eat and work, has 
been revealing. The teacher of older children will wish to move 
on, however, after careful attention to selected studies of these 
younger children which aro most significantly related to the 
development of older children. The psychology of the young 
child, in spite of its vividness, should not loo much delay the 
student whose responsibility lies with a higher age level. 

What contributions to the teacher’s work coinc directly out 
of the study of the psychology of development in childhood, say 
at ages six to twelve approximately? Space permits the mention 
of only a few fruitful areas. 

The relations of the physical organism to the cultural environ¬ 
ment is a continuing theme of psychological study at every ago 
level. In this baclc-and-forth process the child becomes a person 
to respect as be takes on the language and customs of his home, 
of his peer group of age-mates, and of the wider community. By 
this process, which can be likened to a conversation between two 
people, sometimes harsh and sometimes friendly, the helpless, 
hungry infant becomes a child with a measure of intelligence and 
of social accomplishment. Tot Innately, there are two aides to 
the process, so that he early begins to remake his family, his 
play group, hie school claes, and even his teacher. This process 
is often labeled ‘interaction,’ but it is more than friction between 
two cogwheels, more than the wear between auto tire and pave¬ 
ment. It is actually a ‘transaction’ in which a change occurs in 
both the individual and the society. This process of accultura¬ 
tion is creative, although some sociological discussions of cultural 
pressures and class status Bound as if the child was merely being 
'molded’ by his culture. How the culture is transmitted to 
youth and at the Bnme time is gradually transformed, especially 
in a modern democracy, is a central problem of the psychology of 
development. 

The teacher today finds at hand many now techniques for 
studying the relations of the individual organism to the cultural 
environment. Sociometric techniques help the teacher to under¬ 
stand how the children feci about each other; who is accepted and 
who is nogleoted or rejected. The relations to learning situations 
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can be traced, and teachers begin to build a vital psychology of 
their own. The studies of class status in typical communities 
give the alert teacher hints concerning the origins of learning 
failures and successes in family culture and language habits and 
in emotional feelings of inferiority, superiority, security, or mobil¬ 
ity strain. The study of groups in action on the adult and 
adolescent levels is indicating some of the ways in which compe¬ 
tition among the pupils in a class can be replaced by team work 
of the children, which is at once more rational and more demo¬ 
cratic. Thus the modern teacher gains help from a deeper 
understanding of the child as a member of a class group, and 
teachers may also receive suggestions concerning the development 
of a class of individuals into a group that works dynamically 
with the teacher, 

Some instructors make motivation the central theme of their 
teaching. Here the studies may range from the measurement of 
various biological drives in rats to what part of a child's day is 
given to the movies, radio, and comics in 1950, and on to the 
ethical purposes that begin to take form in the relatively muturo 
twelve-year-old. In all this study of motives the important, but 
often neglected point, is the relation between the facts and the 
personality developing in individual children. Many pages have 
been written on the psychology of interests involving the collec¬ 
tion of much data, in which the psychology of development ran 
much thinner than in that old study of young John Dewey on 
Interest and Effort. The relating of concepts such as interest and 
effort, freedom and control, external and internal discipline, drivo 
and purpose, is more useful to the teacher than bookfuls of raw 
facts. The psychology of the development of motivation is still 
a fertile but only partially cultivated field. 

After venturing into cultural inquiries that emphasize group 
processes and considering the possibilities of modifying interests, 
is it helpful to teachers to look at the individual again in terms of 
a personality or 'self' seeking maturity? Such an analysis of 
tho 'self 1 into several more or less related phases aids the student 
in understanding children and incidentally his own moro-or-less 
mature ‘self.' Certainly, psychological distinctions arise out of 
considering the ‘self J ( L) which he lias, (2) which lie thinks lm lms, 
(3) which others think he has, and (4) which he thinks he ought 
to have. Using the contributions of philosophers, psycho- 
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analysiatSj and lay observers the teacher may learn to distinguish 
among (1) the actual behavior of a child, (2) that child's own 
description of his behavior with its rationalizations, excuseB, and 
escapes, (3) the biased evaluations of others, particularly the 
teacher’s own estimate, and (4) tho ideal or super-ego to which 
the child aspires. And before the teacher leaves the study of the 
psychology of development he may become concerned to under¬ 
stand himself more fully and to overcome some of the personal 
harriers that stand between him and accurate study and wise 
guidance of the children. Among these barriers within tho 
personality may be mentioned a woodenness or lack of inspira¬ 
tion, extroverted showmanship, compulsive rigidity, persisting 
fatigue, continual fear for ono’s security, dependence upon others, 
and lack of self-discipline or organization in one's life. For the 
teacher, and all of us, are only part way along the road to matur¬ 
ity. Wc are still seeking an integration in which our four selves 
como into more intimate relation and closer unity with caeh 
other, As aids in this creation of mature integrity in the person 
we have on the one side tho resources of child-analysis and self- 
analysis and oil the other the ability to clarify tho goals for per¬ 
sonal development that are possible and desirable in a culture 
aiming to bo more free, more responsible, more democratic. 

If there have crept into these suggestions on the ' content' of 
the psychology of development certain assumptions about 
1 methods' of instruction in this area, we can only plead that 
content and method are as inseparable as organism and oxygen 
in breathing, as organism and culture in human development. 
Although considerable contact with children by tho pre-service 
student is hero considered essential, tho relation between experi¬ 
ences with children and the organization of courses in the psy¬ 
chology of development presents many problems, How useFul 
are case studios that are read, that are seen in movies, that are 
made through a period of study of actual children? How early 
shall child contacts, on the one hand, and logioal organization of 
psychological subject matter, on tho other, be introduced? IIow 
fully aware should the (student becomo of the effects of group 
work upon their own personal development, their rapport with 
children, and their learning in this area of human relations? 
Such questions indicate the difficulties in tlie adequate education 
of teachers at present with the limitations of resources, personnel, 
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and time, It does appear economical to aim at the teaching of 
concepts and generalizations, which are understood well enough 
to be transferred readily to new situations teachers will meet, 
remembering that the adequate understanding of these principles 
and policies can come only through experiences that have con¬ 
creteness for the student. These concepts comprehend sets of 
vital relations which give them psychological power. 

The mention of certain crucial problems in theso pages is 
intended only as suggestive for other teachers of educational 
psychology. The selection of both content and method depends 
upon the class membership and institutional conditions, For 
example, in many colleges the student will come to the course in 
child development or educational psychology well informed on 
some of the biological, psychological, and sociological problems 
in our list. Each instructor needs to map out his own area of 
responsibility in relation to other fields. He must establish and 
modify from year to year his own pattern of instruction. Com¬ 
munication throughout the field of educational psychology is to 
be encouraged to the end that each instructor will have at hand 
a wide variety of suggestions from his colleagues across the 
country as well as within his own faculty. Then it becomes the 
responsibility of each instructor to develop the kinds of courses in 
education which will promote in the students whom he moots 
such an understanding of the psychology of development as will 
further the maturity appropriate for living in a democratic 
community. 



4) WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OE ADOLESCENCE 

GLENN M, BLAIR 

Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Illinois 

Tho question has sometimes been raised ns to whether there iB 
any unique content to Die field known ns tho ‘psychology of 
adolescence. 1 It has been argued that the adolescent is a human 
being and is subject to the general laws of human behavior tho 
same as anyone else; and that one who thoroughly understands 
tho basic general principles of development, learning, and adjust¬ 
ment will be amply qualified to deal with any adolescent problem 
that might arise. Those taking this viewpoint also might assert 
that all specialized courses in psychology overlap with every 
other course. Tho instructor teaching the course in general psy¬ 
chology will refer to the people about whom ho talks as ‘subjects' ; 
the teacher of the educational psychology course will utilize the 
word ‘pupil’ in his discussions; tho course in child psychology 
will employ the term ‘child’; and the course in the psychology of 
adolescence will substitute the word ‘adolescent’ to take the place 
of such words as ‘Bubject,’ ‘pupil,’ and ‘child.’ In all other 
respects the courses I have just referred to would bo very much 
alike if not indistinguishable. There is, of course, an element of 
truth in this type of argument. Courses in psychology inovitably 
overlap and reinforce each other in terms of basic theory. And, 
as often taught, the amount of overlapping may be so great that 
the distinctive contributions of a given specialized course may 
not be realized. 

The present writer takes tho position that what we know about 
human behavioris applicabieto understanding the adolescent, but 
that tho period of adolescence has special problems which require 
additional study. There is a growing body of valid information 
concerning the period of adolescence which is usually given but 
Blight attention in general books and courses in psychology. 
Much of this is of the greatest importance to teachers who work 
at the secondary-school level. Tho purpose of this paper is to 
briefly call attention to some of this material. The special 
problems and principles of adolescent development to be dis- 
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cussed will be presented under the following four headings: (1) 
Adolescence—a transition period, (2) Adolescence and Iho cul¬ 
ture, (3) Biological changes and the adolescent, and (4) Develop¬ 
mental tasks of adolescence. 

ADOLESCENCE—A TRANSITION PERIOD 

The teacher who works with individuals of adolescent ago 
should realize that this period represents one of the chief transi¬ 
tion stages of one’s development. It is a time when the indi¬ 
vidual is attempting to make the switch from a childhood lAle 
to one of adulthood. This task of changing from a child to an 
adult is entirely new to the individual, and one which he will 
not have to face again during his life span. 

During adolescence the individual is neither a child nor an 
adult. Ho is often treated in an ambiguous manner by his par¬ 
ents, teachers, and other members in his society. He is told ono 
moment by his parents, for example, that lie is Loo young to 
drive the family car; the next moment he is informed that ho 
is too old to bo carrying on certain childish antics such us crying. 
Roger Barker has stated that "for the adolescent, the overlapping 
situations of childhood and adulthood arc paramount. Adoles¬ 
cents, by virtue of their frequently ambiguous and rapidly 
changing physiques, are often placed in marginal situations with 
the physiological, social and psychological behavior determiners 
of both childhood and adolescence acting upon them simul- 
tancuuHly. ,,1 It is very probable that the vacillating and 
unstable behavior often attributed to adolescents is due to the 
fact that they find themselves in new and overlapping situations 
where their zAle is not structured. Teachers need fundamental 
insight into the psychological processes involved in such situa¬ 
tions in order to understand the adolescent and to help him 
define his own rOlcs more clearly. The topological theories of 
Kurt Lcwin and his followers are particularly helpful in providing 
an understanding of the problems faced by adolescents during 
their transition from childhood to adulthood. 1 2 3 


1 Roger Barker, ot al., Adjustment io Physical Handicap and Ulncett: A 

Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique and I)isability, Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin 65, Now York, 104(i, p. 33. 

3 Sec Roger Barker, ot al., ibid, pp, 22-4*1. 
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ADOLESCENCE AND THE CULTURE 

All human behavior is, of course, to a great extent influenced 
by the culture in which it is surrounded. Particularly marked, 
however, are the effects of culture upon adolescent behavior. 
The length of the period of adolescence, for example, depends 
upon the way society treats the adolescent, In some primitive 
societies children are transformed into adults almost over night. 
At thirteen or fourteen years of ago they are given adult responsi¬ 
bilities and quickly weaned from the family. In our own culture 
in pioneer days it was not at all unusual for young people to 
marry at fourteen or fifteen years of age and take on family 
responsibilities. Such individuals probably had at the most one 
or two years to be adolescents. More recently, particularly 
during the depression years, it was not at all uncommon for 
young people to spend as much as ten years in making the transi¬ 
tion from childhood to adulthood. During tho recent war, great 
numbers of boys wove automatically matured into adults upon 
reaching eighteen. At this age they left homo and entered tho 
service of their country, thus cutting short tho usual period of 
dependence upon their families by several yearn 

The type of culture which surrounds the adolescent not only 
determines the length of the period, but produces well-known and 
distinguishable effects upon his behavior and personality. 
Margaret Mead several years ago documented the fact that 
young people in Samoa did not net like individuals of comparable 
ages in the United States. Because of the way they were reared 
these island boys and girls seemed to be lacking tho symptoms of 
'storm and stress } which are reputedly exhibited by our own 
youth. 

Anthropologists and sociologists, who have studied the 
behavior of adolescents reared in different cultural settings in our 
own. country, report great differences in the behavior patterns 
found. Allison Davis states that "lower-class culture, white or 
Negro, organizes adolescent behavior with regard to aggression, 
sexual relations, age rflles, and family rOles . , . into patterns 
which differ radically from those of middle-class adolescents. 1,1 
I-Iis evidence shows that what is rewarding to a middle-class 

'Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent Personality," in 43rd 
Yearbook oi tho National Society for tho Study oF Education, Part 1, 
Adolescence, 1044, p. 200, 
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adolescent ia not at all so to an adolescent roared in the lower- 
classcs. Their attitudes toward echoolworlc, what tJiej'' fear, 
crave or cherish are distinctly different. Similar findings and 
conclusions are reported by Ilollingshead in his study entitled 
Elmtown*8 Youth. 1 The material to bo found in such studies is 
of the greatest significance to teachers who would understand 
the behavior of adolescents enrolled in their classes, Of value to 
teachers, also, are studies which have been made of the adolescent 
peer culture within a given social class. Such studies show how 
value patterns change with increasing maturity and how status 
within the peer group is attained. A good example of this typo 
of investigation is Caroline Tryon's Evaluations of Adolescent 
Personality by Adolescents . 2 

BIOLOGICAL CHANGES AND TIIE ADOLESCENT 

An individual, of course, only has to face the facts of puberty 
once in his life. The adolescent's changed body creates new 
psychological problems which lie must meet. There arc the 
problems connected with voice change, adolescent acne, somatic 
variations, early and late development, etc. Especially impor¬ 
tant data regarding psychological problems resulting from phys¬ 
ical changes and development during adolescence luivo come to 
us from the California Growth Study. Stolz and Stolz 3 have 
cataloged the physical disturbances and body variations which 
worry adolescent boys and girls, and Harold E. Jones 1 * 1ms 
reported on the psychological effects accompanying early and laic 
development. His data show clearly that the early maturing 
girl is faced with more serious adjustment problems than the late 
maturing girl or the early or laic maturing boy. The studies of 
Slone and Barker 6 on the attitudes and interests of prcmcnarchcal 

1 A, B. HoJImgshaad, Elmlowti's Youth, Now York, John Wiley and Sons, 
1919. 

1 Caroline M. Tryon, Evaluations of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents , 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, Washington: National Research Council, 1939, 

8 Herbert It. Stolz and Loin Meek Stolz, "Adolescent Problems Related to 
Somatic Variations , n in 43rd yearbook of the National Society for tlio 
Study of Education, Part I, Adolescence, 1911, pp, RO 419. 

4 Harold 10. Jones, "The Cycle of Puberty." Paper road at the Fifty- 
seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Denver, 

Colorado, September, 1949. 

6 C. P. Stone and R. G. Barker, "The Attitudes and Interests of Pro- 
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and postmenarcheal girls have also given us increased insight 
into the effects of puberty upon the outlook of the developing 
child. The data show that among Lhirtcen-year-old girls, those 
who have menstruated arc far more mature in their responses 
than those who have not. Specifically, the postmenarcheal girls 
indicate more heterosexual interests, more interest in adornment 
and display of their persons, and less interest in participation in 
games and activities requiring vigorous activity than their pre- 
menarchoal age mules. 

The teacher who would wisely counsel adolescent boys and 
girls should be in possession of these and many other facts which 
have to do with adjustment problems stemming from biological 
and physical change during adolescence. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OK ADOLESCENCE 

Individuals of every age group have problems which must 
be successfully solved if normal adjustment is to be maintained. 
The nature of these problems varies considerably at different 
periods of the life span. The infant or small child must master 
the complexities of learning to walk, learning to talk, and con¬ 
trolling the elimination of wasto products of the body. The 
young adult 1ms such special problems as learning to livo with a 
spouse, reaving children, and securing a place for himself or her¬ 
self in the occupational world. The middle-aged adult 1ms such 
new problems as living harmoniously with adolescent children 
in the family, adjusting to physiological changes occurring during 
the menopause, if a woman, or adjusting to decline in general 
physical capacity, if a man. Still older people often have such 
unique problems to deal with as adjusting to retirement, or living 
alone after the death of a husband or wife. Robert J. Ilavig- 
hurst 1 has made a special study of the typical and somewhat 
unique problems facing human beings at various stages of their 
existence. He calls these problems or special learning activities 
{ developmental tasks.’ He has suggested nine basic problems 
or tasks* which the adolescent must master if ho is to achieve 
a successful adulthood. They are as follows: 

monnrchcal and Postmen arch cal Girls," Journal of Gene lie Psychology , 
Vol. 64, 1930, pp. 27-71. 

1 Robert J. Ilavigliurst, Developmental Tasks and Education , Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1048. 

3 Ihid t pp. 30-63. 
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1) Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or 
feminine r61e. 

2) Developing new relations with age-mates of both sexes. 

3) Attaining emotional independence of parents and other 
adults. 

- 4) Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

5) Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

6) Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for 
civic competence. 

7) Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 

8) Preparing for marriage and family life. 

9) Building values in harmony with an adequate scientific 
world-picture. 

Problems, such as those just listed, are not entirely unique to 
the adolescent period, although some of them are. They are all, 
however, tasks upon which adolescents must work during fcho 
transition period from childhood to adult status. Teachers 
should understand in great detail the nature of these problems 
if they are to minister to the needs of youth, and succeed in reduc¬ 
ing the stress and strain so common in adolescent development. 

CONCLUSION 

No attempt has been made in this paper to outline what teach¬ 
ers should know about psychology in general or even to catalog 
detailed information the teacher should possess regarding adoles¬ 
cent development. The purpose has been to suggest several 
areas of investigation concerning adolescents which receive scant 
attention in general psychological discussions of behavior and 
which have especial significance for teachers who work with 
individuals of adolescent age. It has been shown that the 
adolescent has special problems which ho did not have as a child 
and which are somewhat different from those he will encounter 
as an adult. He lias certain pressing needs which must be met, 
and a scries of developmental tasks which lie must master if lie 
is to become a self-sufficient member of society. The successful 
teacher should understand what these problems are and how 
to assist the adolescent in resolving them, Knowledge of basic 
behavior theory plus specialized information regarding the period 
of adolescenco and the individual adolescent aro prerequisites 
for this task. 



5) WI-IAT THE PSYCHOLOGY OP LEARNING HAS 
TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE EDUCATION 
OF THE TEACHER 

G. LESTER ANDERSON 
JJca« of Tcaclior Education, Now York City Colleges 

It is the objective of this impel' to explore the place of the psy¬ 
chology of learning in the education of llie teacher. This objec¬ 
tive is a part of a larger objcctive—tlmt of determining a cur¬ 
riculum for teacher education. Our limited objective should be 
approached in terms of what it is,—a curriculum problem.. The 
fairly well standardized procedures for curriculum work should 
be followed in the exploration of the place of the psychology of 
learning in the teacher education curriculum. To follow these 
procedures, answers would bo found to questions of the following 
type: 

1) What is the work which teachers do or should do? 

2) What education (or training) docs the teacher need in order 
to begin to do his work? 

3) What are the experiences the tcachor-in-tmining must have 
if he is to become an educated tcaclior? 

When these questions are answered, we can then ask: Are any 
of the experiences which Icachcrs-in-tmining should have sub¬ 
sumed, under present academic labeling, in a course or section 
of a course which can be called tho psychology of learning? 

Let us very briefly review what all of us might say in answer 
to these questions, ns these answers would have relevancy in 
determining the place of the psychology of learning in the teach¬ 
er's education. Because we can assume that learning has its 
most important contribution to make to the teacher's rdlo qua 
teacher, this brief discussion will be restricted to what are essen¬ 
tially instructional and curricular aspects of the teacher's work. 

The task of the teacher qua teacher can bo briefly stated as 
follows: (1) To determine the goals of education and tho con¬ 
tributions a given teaching area makes to theso goals. This is 
tho problem of objectives. (2) To determine the capacities of 
those being taught to attain these objectives. This is tho prob¬ 
lem of determining objectives for each individual learnor. (3) 
To determine tho experience which tho learner is to have in order 
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that he can attain his goals through learning. This is the prob¬ 
lem of setting the curriculum. (4) To organize these experiences 
in terms of their scope and sequence so that learning will be at a 
maximum. This is the problem of determining the course of 
study. (5) To guide the learner in these experiences, again so 
that learning will be at a maximum. This is the problem of 
methodology. (6) To test the learner to see that individual 
and hence the educational goals have been attained. This is tho 
problem of evaluation, 

If the teacher is to perform these tasks, experiences which 
utilize a body of knowledge which we call the psychology of 
learning would certainly seem, to be implied. Is it not axiomatic 
that a teacher must understand the learning process and be a 
guide or director of learning to the individual students under his 
tutelage. If this statement is acceptable we can then proceed 
to other issues. IIow teachers arc to come to understand tho 
nature of the learning process, the necessary depth of this under¬ 
standing, and how they are to learn to direct learning wisely 
are the moot points. Let us address ourselves to somo of tho 
problems that thus emerge. 

Psychology of learning should probably be part of a basic 
course in educational psychology. This course will be included 
in the teacher education curriculum at somo point before work 
in method or in practice-teaching, We should like to malco these 
assumptions about the teaching of the basic course in educational 
psychology. 

1) General psychology should be a prerequisite. 

2) Educational Psychology will maintain an identity as a body 
of knowledge in the teacher education curriculum. 

3) Educational psychology will not be taught as a lecture-text- 
book course but will be taught in harmony with the best concepts 
of college teaching. Laboratory and field work, with case 
studies of pupils, observations of learning situations, etc., will be 
an integral part of the course. 

4) The basic material in learning as a part of the course in 
educational psychology should probably be eclectic in character. 
Differences in theory have importance and ttignilicance for edu¬ 
cational practice, but a detailed exposition of the different theo¬ 
retical positions probably has little place in an undergraduate 
course in learning. 
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What shall be the content of the section dealing with learning 
in the basic educational psychology course? The following major 
divisions are suggested: 

1) The general nature of learning. 

2) The motivation of learning. 

3) Transfer, retention, and forgetting. 

4) Nature and direction of learning primarily motor in 
character. 

6) Nature and direction of learning primarily intellectual in 
character. 

6) Nature and direction of learning primarily social and atli- 
tudinnl in character. 

From the study of these topics the teacher-to-be should develop 
an understanding of basic concepts, and certain generalizations 
or principles about human learning, and come to sec the relevancy 
of these for the performance of his responsibilities when he 
becomes a teacher. 

Blair, among others, has shown that wo are not yet ready to 
produce a delinitive list of concepts and principles Hint can be 
gonernlly agreed upon by educational psychologists which all 
teachers should understand, But wo must begin systematically 
to produce such lists which can become basic elements of this 
section of the teacher education curriculum. 

We have the following in mind as examples of learning con¬ 
cepts: motivation, incentive, need, interest, reward, practice, 
transfer, generalization, integration, inhibition, goal, effect, and 
experience. 

We suggest tho following ns illustrative of principles which 
might be established; 

1) Practice is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
learning. 

2) An individual learns the responses which bring him to the 
incentives which satisfy motives, 

3) Forgetting occurs not as a function of disuse of a particular 
behavior but because of the interference of new learned behavior 
with previously learned behavior. 

4) Motivation without an appropriate incentive is ineffective 
to produce learning. 

This approach, suggesting that teachers must understand con¬ 
cepts and principles which are definitely psychological in char- 
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acter, may seem formidable. Some -would make the approach 
purely on a problem and direct experiential basis; that is, teach¬ 
ers would learn their psychology of learning by observing and 
working with children in learning situations, and would Hake 
from’ the discipline which is the psychology of learning only 
those things which bear upon a problem the teacher-as-student 
faces in his work with children. This latter approach seems 
unsatisfactory if the teacher is to be trained as a professional 
practitioner rather than as a technician. It is only as a teacher 
masters the disciplines which bear on his work, as, for example, a 
physician masters anatomy, that he can be considered to have a 
professional education. 

We should like to state immediately however, that instruction 
in this area should provide the tcacher-in-training abundant 
opportunity, through direct experience with children as they 
learn, to see the concreteness and reality of the concepts and 
principles of learning which are abstractions, per se. 

By way of conclusion, we should like to repeat how tho psy¬ 
chology of learning makes its contribution to the valid perform¬ 
ance of tho teacher's task. 

The psychology of learning should give some clues as to what 
is attainable on the part of the learner. Consequently, tho 
psychology of learning can give reality to educational objectives. 
It can prevent educators from setting as goals the unattainable. 
Tins has loo frequently occurred in educational history and lias 
represented groat wastage in educational endeavor, and frustra¬ 
tion for those presumably being educated. 

The psychology of learning plays a r6lc in curriculum building 
in that it gives clues to the most appropriate organization of 
content and activity for purposes of learning. 

Evaluation should be made in terms of behaviors to be learned. 
Again, through tho psychology of learning the teacher may come 
to bettor understanding of what is to be evaluated and may 
better determine tho appropriate techniques for doing this, 

But the psychology of learning should play its central r61o in 
methodology. The problem of method is the problem of direct¬ 
ing or guiding the learner in the experiences which will produce 
desired changes in his behavior. 



6) THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

FRANK S. FREEMAN 
Cornell University 

r 

Every teacher knows, and so does every student preparing to 
teach, that people diflev among themselves in respect to every 
human trait: physical, intellectual, emotional, Bocial. In fact, 
educational philosophers and practitioners, beginning at the latest 
with Plato and Aristotle, have been aware of wide individual 
■variations in mental ability and in the nonintellcctive traits of 
personality. Until relatively recent years, however, most edu¬ 
cational philosophers and practitioners did little about the matter 
except, for the most part, to take a pre-deterministic and fatalistic 
afctituclo toward individuals and to eliminate those who appeared 
unable to learn a prescribed minimum in rigidly conceived cur¬ 
ricula and courses of study. 

It is less than fifty years that individual differences lmvo been 
widely studied scientifically and subjected to quantitative meas¬ 
urement, In saying this, the pioneer work of Francis Cialton 
nearly a century ago is not being overlooked; nor nro the early 
exploratory investigations of Alfred Binefc in the 1880's and 
1890 's, and the contributions of a group of American psycholo¬ 
gists, notably James McKcen. Catlcll, prior to 1900. But 
extensive and intensive scientific psychological study of indi¬ 
vidual differences in man really dates from Alfred Binet’s first 
intelligence scale of 1905. 

After the publication of the first Stanford-Binet scale in 1916, 
and more especially after the program of psychological testing in 
World War I, wo saw in this country an enormous number of 
studies contributing to the body of facts concerning human varia¬ 
tions in respect to a great variety of psychological functions and 
educational achievement. The data of these studies wore 
analyzed for the purpose of determining the causal factors of 
variations: differences due to box membership; to ago during the 
periods of growth and decline; to racial membership; to national 
origins; to immediate and to remote ancestry. Studies were 
made of variations due to environmental factors such as socio- 
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economic status, childhood diseases, the amount and quality of 
schooling, cultural resources of the community, and the like. 

Throughout these studies, either implicit or explicit, was the 
ubiquitous basic and primary problem of 'heredity and environ¬ 
ment or what Galton so aptly named, the 'nature and nurture 1 
problem. In a democratic society that has a system of universal 
public education, from tlie first grade through the university in 
nearly all states, and in a society that professes to provide equal¬ 
ity of opportunity to all, and to foster all human capacities and 
human resources, the nature-nurture controversy is of funda¬ 
mental importance not only to psychologists but to educators as 
well. Indeed, it is of fundamental importance to all who arc 
concerned with education and with the society served by our 
educational institutions. For upon the resolution of that con¬ 
troversy, and upon the psychological and educational principles 
emerging from it, will depend to a very considerable extent our 
educational and social implementation of democratic educational 
doctrine; and, indeed, upon these emerging principles and prac¬ 
tices will depend, to a significant degree, the mental health and 
personality development of many hundreds of thousands of 
American children and youths. 

The nature-nurture controversy was considered important 
enough by the National Society for tho Study of Education to 
warrant their devoting two Yearbooks to the subject; first in 
1928 and again in 1910. In the first of these, the division was 
quite sharp as between the two opposing 'schools' of thought: tho 
rather strict hcredItalians and the environmentalists. Through¬ 
out the 1030’s the number of researches on the problem increased 
and the debate continued—sometimes becoming more visceral 
than scientific and intellectual. Nevertheless, the gap between 
the opposing interpretations and developmental principles of the 
two groups has narrowed considerably, so that now nearly every¬ 
one attributes some significance to psychological nurture, and 
nearly everyone recognizes that genes are among the basic factors 
to be considered in mental development. 

What has been said thus far is well known to all psychologists 
and educators who have studied the subject of individual differ¬ 
ences. They know the field in respect to factual data, theory, 
and implications for social theory and educational practice. It 
is essential, also, that teachers, school counselors, and school 
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administrators should bo familiar with the background of this 
subject, with representative and significant studies in the field; 
and especially with the development and present status of 
theories regarding the nature and causes of individual differences: 
that is, differences among individuals and differences within each 
individual himself. 

It is essential that teachers and other educators should know, 
for example, that the range of measured mental ability in grade I 
ia x-years above and below the mean. For without such knowl¬ 
edge, sound and effective instructional planning and method are 
not possible, and classrooms would revert to the former lock-stop 
methods. It is essential, also, that educators should know the 
ranges of abilities, both general and special, in subsequent 
grades; and they should know that the ranges of absolute differ¬ 
ences increase with older age-groups until the maturity level is 
reached, as found under present conditions of mental develop¬ 
ment and with the use of present instruments of measurement. 
So far as teachers, counselors, and school administrators are 
concerned, in respect to individual differences, they are faced 
with an actual condition as it exists at a particular Lime, and for 
which they must make the most effective educational provisions 
possible. For such provisions, knowledge of the pertinent facts 
of variations in respect to general ability, reading rate and com¬ 
prehension, spelling, manipulation of arithmetic processes and 
arithmetical problem-solving, emotional and social maturity, 
physical maturity, etc. aro necessary. 

Unless teachers, counselors, and educators are to accept the 
reported data of human variations as fixed and predetermined 
'by nature/ resulting in a rigid educational and social outlook, 
they must know also the theory that has evolved from the many 
years of research. For as Pasteur said, "... without theory, 
practice is but routine, born of habit. Only theory can bring 
forth and develop the spirit of invention . 11 Without an under¬ 
standing of theoretical interpretations of individual differences, 
teachers can be only rulc-of-thumb technicians; and as such they 
cannot have the necessary insights into the behavior and learn¬ 
ing of their pupils for the fostering of optimal development. 
Through an understanding of research amt emerging theory, 
teachers and administrators can best appreciate and develop 
the practical applications, 
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There is a tendency in some quarters to depreciate, if not to 
scorn, the work and contributions of theorists. Just ns a 
reminder, therefore, we may name, for example, the following 
men of the modern period who were or are primarily 'theorists/ 
but who have made major contributions to modem educational 
practice: John Dewey, C. H. Judd, Alfred Binct, J. MeK. Cattell, 
E. L. Thorndike, C. Spearman, L. M. Ter man, W* F, Dearborn, 
B. II. Bode, W. C. Bagiey, W. H. Kilpatrick, and the Gestalt 
psychologists (notably Lewin, Wertheimer, ICoohler, Koffka, and 
R, M. Ogden), 

11 

Specifically, then, in what areas should educators acquire 
scientific knowledge and theory, as related to the subject of 
individual differences? Without implying an order of relative 
importance, the following topics should bo dealt with. 

Human genetics: not only to understand the biological mech¬ 
anism of human inheritance, but in order also to understand the 
reasons for and the possibilities of genetic variations within any 
family, as between parents and siblings and between siblings 
themselves; to understand that genetically a child is not necessar¬ 
ily fated to be 'like 7 his parents or siblings, and that an indi¬ 
vidual's genetic potentialities cannot be determined from general 
laws and general trends. 

Intrafamily correspondence and differences: to follow directly 
the study of'gcnetic principles and to demonstrate those prin¬ 
ciples, as well as to show the influences of environmental factors. 
Under this topic would bo included the familiar subjects of 
parent-child and sibling relationships, studies of fraternal and 
identical twins, and of foster children. From these materials, 
the principle of interrelationship and interdependence of nature 
and nurture clearly emerges. 

Differences due to racial or national origins: to understand 
their relations to cultural factors (social, economic, educational) 
as these differ among nations and among racial and national 
groups within one nation (caste and class membership). Know¬ 
ing the facts of individual differences in respect to racial member¬ 
ship or national origin of parents is, of course, necessary; but 
knowing the causal relationships between psychological traits 
and social forces is essential if we are concerned with implc- 
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meriting a democratic philosophy of education. For, without 
knowing these causal relationships, how can wo hope to under¬ 
stand the reasons for existing conditions and the means 
whereby we, as social scientists, may remedy present defects and 
deficiencies? 

Differences due to socio-economic factors: to understand these 
factors and their relationships to parental occupation, family 
income, type of community; and all that these conditions imply 
with respect to educational opportunity, developmental resources 
in the home, educational motivation and tradition. The study 
of this aspect of the subject should include among others, the 
investigations made in remote and psychologically impoverished 
areas (e.g., isolated mountain children, canal-boat children); 
studies of children in rural and urban areas; of the influence of 
nursery-school attendance upon measured abilities, at one end 
of the educational structure, and of high-school and college 
attendance at the other end. Under this caption, differences in 
abilities due to sex membership might also bo included, since 
they are largely culturally determined, although in a much 
emallor degree biological factors arc also operative, as in the 
more rapid early rate of development of girls. 

Tho nature and causes of so-called special abilities and dis¬ 
abilities: to clarify the facts regarding the distribution of abili¬ 
ties, especially in music and graphic arts, and of mechanical 
skills. But it is equally important that individual differences in 
these abilities be viewed in the light of the general lack of edu¬ 
cational opportunities and emphasis in theso arts and skills in 
the lives of the vast majority of children, as compared with the 
heavy educational emphasis placed upon development of verbal 
and numerical abilities, By contrast, to demonstrate that 
these abilities are not merely the unfolding and expression of 
'heredity/ the lives and training of distinguished persons in these 
fields should be studied in order that nature and nurture in these 
abilities may be seen in proper perspective. Nor, in this con¬ 
nection, may we neglect the influences of the social value or lack 
of value associated with a field of study and which consequently 
affects purpose and motivation, 

Differences in mental organization: to demonstrate that while 
many abilities arc significantly or highly correlated, they are by 
no means perfectly correlated; that individual profiles of abilities 
differ, and that effectiveness of mental operations in complex 
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situations depends upon the organization of the several psycho¬ 
logical functions. 

The psychology of the more extreme deviates: namely, the 
mentally deficient, the gifted, the non-reader, the physically 
handicapped, and the sensory handicapped. While most of 
these groups aro regarded as the more extreme deviates on a 
continuum, their remoteness from the modal area is so great as 
to create qualitative differences which cause special problems of 
psychological adjustment and educational practice. 

The individual as a whole: to demonstrate the current concept 
that an individual at all times functions as a whole, Thus the 
study of personality development and personality factors is 
essential for a fuller appreciation of individual abilities and their 
operations, This aspect would encompass the usual range of 
non-intellective personality traits, including values, attitudes, 
and interests in their relationships to the general culture and tho 
subcultures within which everyone lives and develops. 

Before a teacher or prospective teacher could undertake the 
study of the foregoing aspects of the comprehensive subject of 
individual differences, preparation in several other basic fields is 
indicated: namely developmental psychology, the psychology of 
motivation (what is commonly called 'needs' or ‘drives'), psy¬ 
chological and educational testing, and clomentary statistical 
reasoning. Without adequate preparation in these basic sub¬ 
jects, the educator will be seriously handicapped in evaluating 
and interpreting the significance of the factual materials in the 
study of individual differences. 

If all these suggested fields of study appear to be a large order, 
then the only answer to be given is that tho profession of teaching 
is a complex and significant one; and preparation for it, therefore, 
needs to be complex and intensive. 

A democracy is one of the most exacting forma of society in 
terms of its requirements in individual responsibility. That 
being the case, the teaching profession is the keystone of the 
arch, especially at the elementary- and secondary-school levels; 
because it is here, in these phases of life, that the foundations and 
patterns of living are developed. Thus, in addition to practical 
training ami experience, tho professional preparation of teachers 
demands the kind of scientific and theoretical study that is the 
distinguishing characteristic between the professional and the 
technician. 
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Equipped with the information and theory concerning indi¬ 
vidual differences—both inter- and intra-individual—educators 
will be in a much more secure position to evaluate current educa¬ 
tional practices and to develop others. They will be in a sounder 
position to judge tiro results of psychological procedures which so 
profoundly affect educational practice and philosophy. Tor 
example, they will be able better to interpret the meaning of an 
IQ and will not be unduly influenced by uncritical enthusiasts of 
mental testing, nor by the misinformed who reject the IQ 
because it ie not as invariable os the movement of celestial bodies. 
They will be better able to evaluate the arguments fov and against 
ability grouping. They will he freed from the tendency to pass 
judgment upon a child or adolescent on the basis of his skin color, 
parents’ national origin, parental occupation, sibling's ability, or 
sox membership. They will have tt clearer conception of the 
concept of 'the child as n whole,’ often so vaguely employed. 
They will also be aware of the fact that whilo the range of indi¬ 
vidual variations in respect to any trait is great, and while every 
person as an integrated whole is unique, n very large portion 
of the members of a culture or subculture have much in common, 
in regard to mental abilities and basic needs; and, that within a 
given culture, they have much in common regarding their modes 
of living ancl acting. This commonality of abilities, needs, and 
traits is especially apparent in the large group of persons who 
constitute the 'average group’; that is, approximately the sixty 
per cent who are at or relatively close to the central tendency of a 
distribution. 

No one in any profession can be prepared, in a professional 
school, to meet all contingencies. AH professions are and should 
be constantly in process of development. In the several fields of 
psychology which are applied to educational problems and pro¬ 
cedures, we are dependent upon teachers and other professional 
personnel in the schools not only for the offcotive application of 
psychological facta and principles to the educativo process, but 
wo are also dependent upon them for critical and insightful 
observation and assessment of these facts and principles. When 
they have a full appreciation of the work of tiio scientists and 
experimentalists and theorists, thoy are also moat offcctivo as 
professional practitioners. 
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Hmiold E. Jones. Motor Performance and Growth. Berkeley: 

University of California Press, 1949, pp. 181. 

This investigation is concerned with the development of 
muscular strength as revealed by semiannual dynamometric 
measurements of eighty-nine boys and eighty-seven girls from 
age eleven to seventeen and one-half years. Although the 
author considers it of little significance, it should be noted that 
the occupational distribution of the sample is not representative 
of the general population. There was a marked excess of white- 
collar workers and skilled workmen, and almost none from the 
semiskilled and unskilled groups. Interpretations, therefore, 
probably should be confined to the present sample rather than 
extended to the general population. 

The reliability coefficients, by a split-test method or by tost 
vs, retest after a week, arc high, i.o f , ranging from *901 to .964. 
Constancy of performance over an interval of six months or 
longer, however, tends to decrease considerably, especially 
for the girls. Thus, over a five-year period, the coefficients are 
approximately .GO. Maturity factors appear to be involved. 

Correlational analyses of various kinds were made. Space 
permits citation of only a few of the findings: For boys the 
correlation of grip strength with various gross motor abilities 
averaged about .50, but was very low for girls. Strength is 
relatively independent of socio-economic factors for the group. 
Among boys there is a slight positive relation between strength 
and social prestige. Examination of various types of growth 
curves and case summaries furnished additional information. 

Educational implications are emphasized. New tasks “ include 
improving the general standards of physical performance, helping 
children with physical deficiencies to approach these standards, 
and helping them to make secure and realistic adjustments to 
deficiencies which cannot be overcome.” 

It is probably best to receive many of these findings as tenta¬ 
tive and suggestive rather than firmly established until additional 
studies arc made with more representative samples. 

Minus A, Tinker 


University of Minnesota 
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Ernest Glen Wever. Theory of Hearing. New York: John 
"Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949, pp. 441. 

The book begins with a presentation of all important classical 
theories on hearing from the beginning of the Seventeenth Con- 
lury to the present. At the time of Dr. Wevcr'a first interest in 
the theory of hearing, about two decades ago, the two dominant 
theories—the place and frequency theories—were ilinmo tricully 
opposed to each other. In collaboration with C. W. Bray, in 
1930, ho discovered the electrical potentials of the car, and his 
tests quickly showed that old and new evidence could be recon¬ 
ciled with both conflicting theories. Continued research by 
olcctro-physiological techniques on the ear’s behavior forms the 
basis of his fusion into a compromise position of the two theories 
into a new one—the volley theory. Each of the older theories 
rests upon substantial evidence, but neither by itself is sufficient. 
Naturally, many problems remain, and further extended investi¬ 
gation is needed. What happens to the peripheral patterns as 
they are transmitted centrally is not yet known in detail. Also 
unsolved is the physical basis of cochlear differentiation. How¬ 
ever, further pursuit of the problems can be carried on more 
comfortably because it is no longer necessary to load the whole 
burden of theory upon mechanical conditions, and tho frequency 
variable can bo allowed to take its share. 

This is, indeed, a thorough and profound work by Dr. Wcvcr, 
who is Professor of Psychology at Princeton University, There 
is a Bplendid frontispiece illustration of tho anatomy of llio 
human, car by the late Max Brddcl, of Ilopkins. A twenty-two- 
page bibliography of important references, four pages of defini¬ 
tions and symbols, and a fourteen-page indox complete the 
volume. Louis Ciieblock 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore 

Hugh Woodworth. The Nature and Technique of Understand¬ 
ing: Some Fundamentals of Semantics. Vancouver, B.O.: 
Tho Wrigley Printing Company, Ltd., 1949, pp. 142. 

Most of this book is devoted to tlio psychology of conscious¬ 
ness—tho cognitive aspects particularly. The roador who 
expects to find a great deal about techniques of understanding 
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will be disappointed. The author's avowed aim is to discuss 
meaning and understanding and the technique for attaining 
them. After devoting the first half of the book to a discussion 
of topics ranging from consciousness and relation of mind and 
body to feeling^ sensations and verbal and extended meaning, 
Woodworth concludes that understanding is a high degree of 
extended meaning. Extended meaning is dependent upon past 
experience and knowledge, and can be realized only by dwelling 
on a word or statement and by exerting effort, whereas verbal 
meaning is the quick, ready and automatic minimum meaning 
evoked, 

The author then classifies experience into dynamic and 
indueed experience. Dynamic experience is defined as con¬ 
sciousness produced by the body in action and by the effect 
of the external world upon the receptor organs, whereas induced 
experience is the stream of consciousness in reverie and thought. 
The importance of the kinaesthetic sense in dynamic experience 
is stressed, 

Woodworth finds it necessary to remind the reader in the 
opening statement of Chapter 8 of this ten-chapter book that 
the main topic is still understanding, although lie had to wander 
far afield in laying the foundation for the discussion of this 
topic. This remark gives one some idea of the devious path 
by which the author arrives at the treatment of his main topic. 
Tho author's theme is 'to understand is to experience.' Induced 
experience which approximates or almost duplicates the dynamic 
experience of a thing is tho essence of understanding a thing. 
Understanding of things of which one has had no similar dynamic 
experience is bound to be weak. The rfllo of feelings, freelings 
(the author's term for feelings accompanying sensations), and 
sensations in experience and understanding is stressed. As 
an illustration of how to employ these in understanding, the 
author suggests that one can understand Ohm's Law more fully 
by kinacsthotically experiencing the relationships of the vari¬ 
ables; or, preferably, by identifying oneself with the electric 
current moving in the wire and actually experiencing tho circuit. 

The author makes a distinction between meaning and under¬ 
standing and realization. Meaning refers to the relatively 
passive associations aroused by a stimulus, whereas understand¬ 
ing and realization involve the organization of the associations 
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bo as to duplicate the experience 'which is the referent of the 
stimulus. 

On page 12*1 the author finally sees fit to discuss techniques 
for aiding understanding. After examining the factors which 
enter into or determine understanding; namely, effectiveness of 
words, rango of dynamic experience possessed, inhibitory control 
over associations set oil, and degree to which associations can be 
restructured to yield induced experience duplicating or parallel' 
ing the indicated dynamic experience, Woodworth decides that 
the last two factors can lie improved and that a wide background 
of experience can bo cultivated. lie suggests that a statement 
can be more fully understood by dramatisation—by acting it 
out. He exhorts all who would increase their understanding to 
cultivate the dramatist in themselves. lie recommends absorb¬ 
ing things slowly, reflecting upon them, and attending to one’s 
sensations and omotions as one contemplates. In the last 
chapter Woodworth offers an hypothesis, which seems dubious 
to the reviewer, on tho deep rfilo of frcelings in understanding. 

The reader of this hook who possesses an elementary knowledge 
of psychology will put it down without having found a singlo 
now idea on how to improve understanding. Possibly some 
notions which he lias had for a long time will ho revitalized for n 
time after reading it. IIo will have enjoyed reading a well- 
written book on 6omc theoretical topics related to understanding, 
but couched in a somewhat idiosyncratic vocabulary. Tho 
author demonstrates his own skill in communicating ideas to the 
reader, hut fails to givo the reader a technique for improving his 
understanding. 

Not a single reference is made to any authority in the fields of 
semantics, psychology, or any other field of learning, in the 
entire book. No bibliography and no reference to any article 
or book appear in this work. Although it is apparent that the 
author has some acquaintance with tho literature of psychology, 
ho writes as though ho wore unaware of its existence. He gives 
the impression of writing a personal treatment of his subject, 
independent of tho body of knowledge available; yet examination 
of the content of this book shows that this is not tho case. 

The book is recommended to those who would like to rc-ompha- 
elze in their thinking tho psychology of cognition. To those 
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unacquainted with the field of psychology, this book may seem 
provocative. Philip M. Kitay 

Adelphi College 

Hekbchell Alt (Chairman) and Others, Children Absent from 
School New York: Citizens' Committee on Children of 
New York City, 1949, pp. 116. 

This report, which began a study of children with records 
of frequent and unexplained non-attendance, is a contribution 
toward the establishment of a comprehensive child-helping 
program in the New York City schools. The three parts of the 
report are concerned with the nature of the problem of non- 
attendance, the bureau of attendance in relation to the non- 
attendance problem, and the proposed program of adjustment 
services for the school system. 

The study revealed that most of the children referred to truant 
officers turned out to be lawful absentees, i.e., only fifteen per 
cent were truants. And for these truants, the unlawful absence 
was found to be only a symptom of adjustment problems at 
home, at school or within the child's personality. Underlying 
causes are not removed by treating symptoms. These children 
need a kind of help that the bureau of attendance is not qualified 
to give, i.e., to help maladjusted children. Since truancy is one 
among many adjustment problems in the school system, the 
report rejects any patchwork improvement of individual bureaus 
and asks for a comprehensive plan of adjustment services. In 
such a plan, emphasis is placed upon the rfllc of the classroom 
teacher who must initially recognize trouble and find help. 
As a now service within the Division of Child Welfare, a school 
counselor is proposed for all schools as a skilled consultant avail¬ 
able to the teacher. Another special bureau in the same Division 
should be empowered to provide help to child or parent when 
needed, Several other recommendations deal with special 
services and organization of the school adjustment program. 

This excellent report, although concerned with a particular 
school system, has important implications for other systems. 

Miles A. Tinker 


University of Minnesota 
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Frederick Mostpiller, Herbert IIyman, Phillip J. Mc¬ 
Carthy, Eli S. Marks, and David B. Truman with the 

COLLABORATION OP LEONARD W, DOOR, DUNCAN MacUaE 

Jr., Frederick F. Stepiian, Samuel A. Stoufper and 

S. S. Wilks. The Pre-election Polls of lOJ+S: Report to the 

Committee on Analysis of Pre-election Polls and Forecasts. 

Now York: Social Science Research Council, 1949, pp, 41G. 

$2.60 (paper) 

Much that is incisive and much that is guff has been written 
since November, 1948, concerning the prediction failures of the 
various pre-clcction polls. Educators, social scientists and 
students seeking an unbiased and comprehensive account of 
sources of error in the forecasts can Had it in this bulletin. There 
is a minimum of diatribe and a maximum of technical information 
concerning polling practices. Much of this information is pre¬ 
sented for the first time in the literature. 

Immediately following the election, the Social Science Research 
Council decided to sponsor an authoritative factual inquiry into 
the polls* difficulties. This centralized research, it was hoped, 
would focus attention on tho most pertinent specific issues and 
hold down extended controversy over minor points. It would 
avoid duplication of inquiry by many committees with a variety 
of sponsors and it would marshal some of the best talent in the 
nation as inquiry participants. 

A Committee on Analysis of Pre-election Polls and Forecasts 
and a technical staff were assembled by mid-November, 1948, 
with a roster resembling a Who's Who in social psychology and 
survey research. Both national and local polling organizations 
opened their files completely to these investigators. As a result, 
the Committee was able to release a summary report by late 
December, 1948, based on the detailed findings of tho technical 
Btaff. The detailed staff findings comprise the bulk of this 
bulletin, and the original committee report is included in the 
appendix, 

Three oarly chapters deal with tho objectives and limitations 
of the bulletin, with historical matters, and with a presentation 
of state-by-state election results alongside polling predictions. 
Some data from city polls versus election results also arc given. 

Leonard Doob's section on tho public presentation of polling 
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results was of particular interest to the reviewer. Using the 
technique of. communications content analysis, Doob is able 
to shed a great deal of light on the problem of whether the polling 
organizations mishandled their public relations and oversold 
themselves and their services. 

Technioal sections on measuring prediction error and on 
sampling techniques will bo of groat interest to practitioners and 
serious students of survey methods. A comparison of the 
efficiency of polling predictions to a mere 'persistence forecast’ 
is particularly interesting. An excellent job is done in detailing 
quota and pin-point samples as used in 1948. The discussion of 
probability sampling, however, probably will not be sufficient to 
clarify this topic for the non-professional reader. 

Questionnaires used by the polling agencies were deficient 
chiefly in their comprehensiveness of design. This is considered 
to be a reflection of the rudimentary state of theory in the polling 
field. Available data on interviewer effects is rather meagre 
and often indirect. Precautions taken by major polls to mini¬ 
mize this error source are explained. 

Chapters on processing and adjustment of data, last minute 
swing, and the undecided respondent illustrate how tlio polling 
organizations met the sticky problem of making final forecasts 
from their raw data, 

A challenging section on political behavior points out the long 
road which social science must yet travel in formulating adequate 
theory of the behavior of the voter. 

An elaborate appendix section contains tho Committee Report, 
a complete breakdown of the material on which the Crossley, 
Roper, and Gallup forecasts were made, and additional data from 
the Washington State Poll, the Michigan Survey Research Center 
area sample poll, and the Washington (D,C.) Post Plebiscite. 

Despite the cautions regarding forecasting engendered by this 
bulletin, the reviewer does not hesitate to predict for it an 
important niche in tho survey research literature. Educators 
offoring courses in this area will certainly find it invaluable as a 
principal or supplementary text. lionisin' L. Jones 

University of Minnesota 
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RELIABILITY, HOMOGENEITY AND NUMBER 
OE CHOICES 

N. L. GAGE and DORA E. DARIRIN* 

Bureau of Research and Service College of Education, 

University of Illinois 

Reliability data are indispensable to any full evaluation of tost 
validity, either for practical purposes or for theorizing about 
true relationships between traits* The traits themselves ofton 
depend, for ovidence of their existence, on the demonstmtion 
that they arc reliably observable* 

But theorizing about test reliability often goes on in terms of 
mathematical manipulations of statistical concepts that are 
somewhat divorced from reality* Theorists develop assumptions 
and constructs to simplify their formulas but in doing so may 
disregard the psychological data to which their formulas will 
bo applied. This creates the place for empirical studies. How¬ 
ever pat the derivations, wo still like to see how tho formulas 
work when applied to typical data* Such investigations can 
toll us how close to reality the assumptions and definitions have 
stayed, or how much practical difference their being violated 
actually makes* 

singlixtiual estimates oe reliability 

Our first major interest was in comparing those estimates of 
reliability that can bo made from single trials. Of the methods, 
we shall consider only tho Spearman-Brown corrected split-half 
coefficient (S-B Bplit-half), Guttman'fl L*, and tho ICudor- 
Richardson Cases III and IV (K-R III and K-R IV), Other 
formulas, such as Rulon's, 17 Guttman'a L a and Jackson's 


* Wo havo boon helped by many criticisms ami suggestions from Lee J. 
Cronbach; liowovcr, full responsibility for interpretations and conclusions 
rests with ub* 
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sensitivity (gamma) 15 all reduce to algebraic identities with, 
or mathematical functions of ono of thoso (o.g,, gamma = 



; hon.ee, thoy aro omittod here. 


Loovinger's estimate 


of homogeneity 1 * -will hIbo bo considered, although it is not 
intended iva an estimate of reliability in tho usual sense. Wo 
shall examine below the definitions of equivalence involved in 
each of these methods. 

Spearman-Brown corrected splil-half coefficients ,—Hero the 
single test is split into halves (usually odd- and oven-numbored 
itoms) and scores on tho halves aro correlated. Tho halves are 
assumed to bo equivalent both with ono another and with tho 
halves of a hypothetical equivalent form as follows: 


<r„ = <ri, *= ax = on ; r a b — r a n — r aA — n A = n 0 = r Aa 

whoro a and b are holvcs of tho actual test, A and B aro halves 
of a hypothetical equivalent form. 

Using this definition of equivalence wo apply the Spearman- 
Brown formula to estimate tho reliability of tho whole tost, a 4- 5, 
as follows: 

tfl + «u + *> “* i + fai 

Quitman’s Li .—This formula, according to its author, allows 
us to "disponso with assumptions of equivalence,” 6 (p. 275). 
Cronbach* has shown, however, it can bo dorived by redefining 
equivalence so that cr tt+ i = oa+o find v aA o a tj A = r {> na a o n = r A yt A ab ~ 
rways & - r a bO a iSb. This redefinition of oquivnlcnco of an actual 
test with a hypothetical ono leads to the ‘lowor bound 1 formula: 

Guttman's crucial assumption is experimental independence of 
items within trials. 

Kuder-liichardson Case IIL —These writers 11 define equiv¬ 
alence of forms as interchangeability of iloms i and I, j 
and J } oto.; the members of ouch pair lmvo tho same difficulty 
(p< = pty pi o pjy otc.) and aro correlated to tho oxtont of their 

reliabilities: ~~ 7 = = ~ 1. Tho intor-item correlations of one 
VWh 
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test are the same as those in the other (r,-/ = etc.). Since 
straightforward substitution of these equalities, into the formula 
for correlation between the two equivalent forms, leads to a 
need for unobtainable quantities like r,\-, they make further 
assumptions to achieve a workable formula. Among these are 

(1) that “item and tost measure tho same thing n = 

(2) that all item intercorrelations are equal, thus yielding a 
matrix of inter-item correlations which has a rank of one (r Q b = 
r ac = • * • = r ,and (3) that item variances are equal 
(p a Qa = VbQb, etc.). The resulting “formula 20” is: 

n ad — ^pq 

r “ - ;r=i' 

where n — number of items 
(T t 2 — variance of test 
p — proportion passing each Uem 

q “ i - v 

As Jackson and Ferguson have pointed out,® (p. 76) the assump¬ 
tion of equal inter-item correlations and equal item standard 
deviations imposes a further requirement, unstated by Kuder 
and Hi chard son, that the items be equal or at most of two levels 
in difficulty. Loevinger has concluded that the method therefore 
“applies only to ft case of no importance,” since complete satis¬ 
faction of these assumptions leads to “a test on which everyone 
scored either zero or perfect,” 12 (p. 11). The coefficient is 
defensible however since its authors point out that “if the 
assumptions are not mot, the figures obtained are under-esti¬ 
mates,” 11 (p. 159). 

Kuder-Richardson Case IV .—The formula in this case is 

n ad — lip q 
r,t 71 — 1 crd 

, Mean of the test scores . _ 

where p =* ---and q = 1 — p. 

Here tho assumptions are the same as for Case III with tho 
addition that all items are explicitly assumed to lmvc the same 
difficulty. Since this assumption is implicitly made in Case III, 
as mentioned above, this formula represents merely, as Loevinger 
puts it, 12 (p. 13), “carrying one step further the consequences 
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of assuming items of identical difficulty." Estimates by 3C-RIV 
have Borne merit in that the economy of effort in computing them 
counterbalances the still greater underestimation obtained as 
compared with K-It III. But their assumption of equal diffi¬ 
culty implies that they will lead to relatively inaccurate esti¬ 
mates of reliability for tests intentionally mado to have items 
with a wide range of difficulty. 

The Concept of Homogeneity. —Loovinger 12 has designed a 
formula to express a property of tests which is somewhat different 
from that approached by the above formulas and which she 
calls ‘homogeneity/ This is the degree to which all items of a 
tost measure the same ability or complex of abilities for ail 
individuals tested. A necessary (but not sufficient) condition 
of perfect homogeneity is Lhnt all persons succeeding with items 
at one level of difficulty Bhould also succeed with all items at 
lower levels of difficulty. Similarly "when the items of a per¬ 
fectly homogeneous test are arranged in order of increasing 
difficulty, every individual will pass all items up to a certain 
point and fail all subsequent items/' 12 (p. 28). Subsequently 12 
Loovinger pointed out that theso requirements apply in this 
form only to what she has denoted 'cumulative' as against 
‘differential ’ homogeneous tests. 

Characteristics of tests which are closely related to Loovingor’s 
‘homogeneity’ have frequently been discussed by others using 
such terms as coherence, 10 and unidimensionality or scala¬ 
bility. 4 Perhaps the first consideration of this characteristic 
was by Walker, 10 who in 1931 described a property of tests 
which ho called 'higgledy-piggledyness/ To measure this 
property, Walker developed a 'coefficient of hig’ 20 which lie 
later 21 found of dubious merit. 

In 1937, Newcomb verbally described the Btimo characteristic 
of cumulative ‘homogeneous’ tests as applying to attitude ecalos: 
“No scale can really be called a scale unless one can tell from a 
given attitude that an individual will maintain every attitude 
falling to tho right or to the loft of that point (depending on how 
tho scalo is constructed),’’ 16 (p. 897). 

In 1941, Ferguson/ (p. 64) stated that "at present no con¬ 
venient quantitative measure is available for estimating tho 
divergence of an obtained answer-pattern matrix from a theo¬ 
retically unique matrix.” Later, 4 (p. 00) he describes a measure 
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of homogeneity whioh is equivalent, in Loevinger’s terms, to the 
variance of the test divided by the variance of a perfectly homo¬ 
geneous test with the same item difficulties. 

Loevinger'sindex is an attempt at rational quantification of the 
concept. We shall examine its relationship to the concepts of 
* reliability* embodied in the other operational definitions con¬ 
sidered here. Her 'homogeneity* purports to be not another 
type of 'reliability* coefficient but a partial alternative to it. 
Her index relegates to error variance all of the following: group 
factor variance, specific factor variance, and errors of measure¬ 
ment of items. This means that a perfectly homogeneous test 
is one whose entire variance is entirely attributable either to a 
single general factor, or to "an approximately constantly 
weighted sura of factors, ” 13 (p. 522). 

Loevinger points out that her index of homogeneity is only 
one of many possible ways of estimating this property of tests. 
Its sampling properties are as yet unknown. We have studied it 
here because no empirical studies of the index have yet appeared. 
Our assumption is that the interpretability of the statistic will bo 
enhanced by a knowledge of how it varies with number of choices 
and test length, and of how its size compares with the coefficients 
yielded by Bingle-trial estimates of 'reliability.* 

Since the estimate of homogeneity, 


est H t = 


Vz - Vk,i 

I hom Vhet 


where V * = Variance of the test, 

Vhci = Variance of a perfectly heterogeneous test with the 
given item difficulties, 

Vhom = Variance of a perfectly homogeneous test with the 
given item difficulties, 

it should be noted that it differs from K-R III by the omission of 

the —~ r term, and in the denominator. In Loevinger*s terms. 
n — 1 ' 


K-R III = 



V x - V het 


Vz 


TEST HELIAI3ILITY AND NUIUBEK OF CHOICES 

The second major problem at which this study is aimed is the 
relationship between single-trial estimates of reliability and 
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number of choices per test item. It has long been realized that 
some of the error variance in multiple-choice tests of ability 
arises from chance success in choosing the correct alternative 
from those furnished in each test item. It should follow that 
increased test reliability will result from an increase in the 
number of functioning (in the sense of increasing the r between 
correct choice and total Bcoro) choices per test item. 

The Spearman-Brown Formula .—This hypothesis has already 
been investigated in a series of studies by Rcmmors and his 
co-workers, Three of these studies 1 ' 11,7 are pertinent here since 
they involved especially-designed experiments using ability 
tests in which each item is scored zero or one. In these studies 
Remmors investigated whether the changed reliability could be 
predicted by moans of the Spearman-Brown formula, with 
change in test length conceived as the ratio of now number 
of choices per item to old. 

In their studies it is evident that the sets of four reliability 
coefficients, although they did not differ significantly (in lorms 
of critical ratios) from the Spearman-Brown predictions, did 
not in all cases follow a curve similar to that obtained by pre¬ 
dicting with the Spearman-Brown formula from the two-choico 
form. This is especially true of House’s data, in which tho 
four-choico form was much more reliable than tiro Spearman- 
Brown formula predicted and the five-choice form showed 
almost no increase in reliability over the four-choico form. These 
discrepancies indicate the desirability of further investigation. 

Two refinements of experimental procedure could bo introduced 
to eliminate certain possible sources of the observed discrepancies 
between actual and predicted 'reliability' coefficients, Tho first 
is controlled rather than random elimination of misleads to 
convert five-choice items into four-, three-, and two-choice 
items. The second is administration of a ‘control’ test that 
would be the same for all groups, thus making possible empirical 
verification of the groups' comparability on the experimental 
forms and adjustment of the obtained coefficients for differences 
in tho ‘range of talent’ of the groups. Those refinements aro 
fuvthor described below, 

Lord’s Formula .—Sinco tiro Spearman-Brown formula was 
originally developed to express the correlation between sums and 
differences, one cannot assume its relation to tho correlation 
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between forms of a test differing only in number of choices per 
item. Lord 14 objected to its use in this way on the ground 
that items cannot be made perfectly reliable simply by adding 
choices, and the Spearman-Brown formula does not take into 
account the difficulty of the test. 

Lord has sought to avoid theso difficulties by deriving an 
adaptation of the Spearman-Brown formula. Assumed in his 
derivation are (1) equal inter-item correlations (four-fold point 
r's), (2) equal item difficulties, (3) equal plausibility of choices 
within each item to individuals not knowing the correct answer, 
(4) answers to all items by all individuals, and (5) values of 0 or 1 
for the choices in each item. 

It can be objected that the assumptions of neither the Lord 
nor the Spearman-Brown formula will ever be met by actual 
test situations. It is nonetheless relevant to the evaluation of 
them, and to the theory underlying their development, to deter¬ 
mine which more closely predicts the changes in reliability found 
empirically when changes in number of choices are introduced 
into a given test. 


PROCEDURE 

Our procedure in investigating the two major questions out¬ 
lined above may bo described in terms of (1) the test used, (2) the 
subjects tested, and (3) the administration of the tests. 

The Test and Its Forms .—In choosing the test to be used, we had 
several considerations in mind. The test should be fairly homo¬ 
geneous in content so that application of Kudcr-Richardson 
formulas would be not altogether unjustified. It should be well- 
refined in terms of the discriminatory power and difficulty of 
its items and their misleads, so that we could have some assurance 
that all items and misleads were functioning. There should be 
adequate data on the difficulty and discriminatory power of the 
items and misleads so that some empirical basis could bo used 
in the construction of the various forms. It should bo a power 
test rather than a speed test since those formulas render spurious 
estimates of r ti for speed tests. It should bo an ability test 
rather than a non-intcllectivc test so that the assumptions of 
certain of the formulas to be applied would be met. It should 
be applicable over a fairly wide range of ability so that students 
in both high-school and college classes could be tested. Finally, 
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the acorca obtained Bhouid have somo promise of usefulness to 
the cooperating teachers and students to repay them for their 
time and effort. 

The test selected as meeting all these requirements was the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test, Form 21, which has 
been developed and refined over many yoarB by II. A. Toopa 
and his collaborators, Of the ones hundred fifty items only the 
first ninety, comprising Parts l and 2, wore used. The first part 
consists of thirty same-opposite vocabulary questions illustrated 
by the following: 

Little is the SAME AS 1 coarse 2 small 3 prodigious 

4 immense 6 feeble 

The second part consists of sixty verbal analogies of the following 
kind; 

boy: boys: :man; 

1 girls 2 men 3 man's 4 men’B 6 gentlemen 

These 00 items were arranged in order of difficulty on the basis 
of item analysis data, 1 *-* The odd-numbered items, after this 
rearrangement, were designated 'control’ items; they were left 
unchanged and wore administered in the sancio form to all subjects. 
These 'control’ items wore intended to provide a means of 
verifying the comparability of tho groups of subjects that wore 
tested with 'experimental’ items described below. 

The even-numbered items were treated as the ‘experimental’ 
test by having their numher of choices varied. Four forms of 
this teat were made as follows: Form fi consisted of the even- 
numbered items with five choices, i.o., intact, ns in the original 
test developed by Toops. Form 4 consisted of the same items 
with one of the false choices eliminated; thus each of tho Form 4 
items had only four choices, Form 3 similarly had only three 
choices per item, i.e,, two of the four original false choices were 
eliminated. Finally Form 2 had only two choices per item, 
three of the original four fnlso choices having been eliminated. 

Tho dropping of false choices to make Forms 4, 3, and 2 was 
dono in terms of tho item analysis data furnished by Toops. 

* Wo (iro grateful to Professor Toops for his permission to uso this tost 
and tor tho item analysis data, based on 1,000 Ohio State University fresh¬ 
men, which he supplied. 
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To make Form 4, the experimental items were arranged in order 
of difficulty. The items were then put into four groups, every 
fourth item going into the same group. The distributions of the 
item-test validity coefficients for these four groups were com¬ 
pared and found to be similar. From the first of these groups, 
the most popular mislead was eliminated; from the second group, 
the second most popular mislead was eliminated, etc. 

To make Form 3, the same procedure was used except that 
only three groupB of items, roughly matched on difficulty and 
validity, were formed, Of the remaining three misleads, the 
most plausible was dropped from the first group of items; the 
second most plausible, from the second group; etc. Form 2 
was made by a repetition of this procedure after the items had 
been divided into two groups, 

This procedure gave us some assurance that the forms would 
not differ sharply in respects other than the number of choices. 
The plausibility of the eliminated choices and hence of those 
remaining was controlled to produce a more representative 
manipulation of the items than chance alone might have yielded. 

The Subjects .—Approximately one thousand high-school and 
college students were tested.* The high-school students were 
the entire eleventh and twelfth grade classes of three high schools, 
of which two were predominantly urban and the third mainly 
rural. The college students were for the most part sophomores 
and juniors enrolled in various sections of an introductory 
educational psychology course. Of those obtained, only the 
nine hundred seventeen answer sheets were used in subsequent 
analyses which had one and only one answer to every item. 

Administration of the Tests .—The students were directed to 
proceed through the questions in the order given, to attempt 
every question, and to guess if necessary. These instructions 
were intended to eliminate individual differences in 'willingness 
to guess * as a possible non-intellectual factor affecting scores 
and, in effect, made the test more constant for all subjects. 
Furthermore, the 45-minute time limit proved sufficient to 
allow more than ninety per cent of the subjects to attempt all 

* For permission to teat llioir students, wo arc grateful to Mr. James K„ 
Felts, Monticello II.S.; Mies Sally Fisher, Urbana H.S.; Miss Vera Kndon, 
Champaign H.S. ; Professors W. 11. Dixon, Itay Simpson and Graham Pogue, 
University of Illinois. 
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items. Since the incomplete answer sheets were eliminated from 
the statistical analysis, the results are based on what was essen¬ 
tially an unspeeded, power tost for all subjects. 

The testa were distributed to the students in rotated order so 
that the first student in any room received Form 5, the Bocond 
Form 4, etc. This mechanically rotated distribution was 
intended to yield random selection of students, and hence com¬ 
parable groups, Tor each form. Scores on the ‘control’ items 
provided a means of ascertaining, and statistically adjusting for, 
such dissimilarity between these groups as still appeared. 

nicsui/rs 

Four scores (number right) were obtained for each student. 
Score 1 was based on the forty-five odd-numbered 'control' 
items. Score 2 was based on the forty-live cvcn-numbcvcd 
1 experimental' items, which differed from form to form in number 
of choices. Scores 3 and 4 wero based on odd and oven halves 
of the 'experimental' items, respectively, to provide data for 
computing those reliability estimates (corrected split-half and 
Guttman’s L<) which require splitting the tost, 

' Control ’ Test Results .-—Table 1 shows the moans and standard 
deviations of the ‘control’ scovcb of the four groups. Also given 
arc the means and standard deviations of the scores on the 'experi¬ 
mental' items. 

These figures show that the mean scores on llio control items 
did not differ markedly from one group to another. Indeed, 
as the F-ratios or the analysis of variance indicate, the ‘ between 
groups’ variance for the total group, far from being significantly 
large, is significantly smaller than chance would allow. This 
merely reflects the wide range of talent tested and the efficiency 
of the rotated distribution of forms in securing similar groups. 

As is to be expected, the moan scores on the experimental forms 
decrease regularly (except for the college Btudonts on Form 5) 
from Form 2 to Form 5, The forms Increased in difficulty (or 
decreased in susceptibility to ehanco success and to success 
through partial knowledge) as the number of choices increased. 
Since wo wished in any easo to make adjustments in the reli¬ 
ability estimates for such variations in 'range of talont,’ wo did 
not apply teats of significance Lo the differences among standard 
deviations of the four ‘form-groups’ on the control items. 
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Table 1.—Means and Standard Deviations on 'Control* 
and 'Experimental* Items 

Results of Analysis 






Total Group 

of Variance Be- 

Test 

Control 

Control Exper. 

Exper. 

tween Groups on 

Form N 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Control Items 

2 

241 

18.32 

10.20 

30.06 

7.55 


3 

223 

19.24 

10.03 

24.65 

9.12 


4 

228 

18.33 

10.52 

21.23 

10.49 

F - .02, p > .05 

5 

225 

18.66 

10.25 

19.23 

10.40 





High-school Juniors 


2 

84 

13.26 

6.66 

26.73 

5.76 


3 

80 

13.05 

6.35 

20.62 

7.33 


4 

85 

13.33 

7.95 

16.67 

8.80 

F = 1.81, p > .05 

6 

84 

15.35 

7.80 

15.89 

7.93 




High-school Seniors 


2 

96 

15.48 

7.89 

28.60 

6.96 


3 

81 

16.99 

8.00 

22.59 

8.20 


4 

82 

16.46 

9.50 

19.68 

10.07 

F = .70, p > ,05 

6 

87 

14.97 

7.97 

15.79 

8.95 





College Students 


2 

61 

29.74 

8.63 

36,93 

6.17 


3 

62 

27.87 

9.60 

32.16 

7.71 


4 

61 

27.82 

8.G3 

29.67 

7.98 

F = .70, p > .05 

5 

64 

29.37 

9.27 

29.96 

8.52 



Comparisons of ‘Reliability* Formulas .—In Table 2 aro given 
the various coefficients obtained on the 'experimental' test. 
On the left-hand side are the coefficients actually obtained; 
on the right are the coefficients adjusted to constant variability, 
or ‘range of talent/ The standard deviation of the Form 2 
group on the control items was used as the 'anchor 1 to which the 
reliabilities of the experimental forms taken by the other groups 
were adjusted. In comparing the adjusted coefficients shown in 
Table 2, we can see that (1) the Spearman-Brown corrected odd- 
even coefficients are ail slightly larger than those obtained by 
Guttman’s Lm, (2) tho K-R III coefficients arc all larger than 
those obtained by IC-R IV, (3) the Spearman-Brown corrected 
ocld-evon coefficients are larger than those by K-R III except 
for Form 5, (4) tho K-R III coefficients are not consistently 
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Table 2,—Coefficients or 'Reliability’ fob tub Poor 
Experimental Forms 
T otal Group 



Obtained 

Adjusted for Variability 
on Control Tost 


Spear- 



■■ 

Spear- 

1 

Wjjk 



man- 


Kuder- 


man- 




l 1 orm 

Brown 

Gutt- 

Rich- 


Drown 

Gutt- 




Cor- 

man 

nrdson 

ardson 

Cor- 

man 

ardson 

ftrdaon 


rooted 

u 

Case 

Case 

reeled 

L. 

Case 

Case 


Odd- 


III 

IV 

Odd- 


hi 

IV 


oven 




eve n 




2 

.867 

.858 

.863 

,844 

.867 

.868 

.863 

.844 

3 

.006 

. 901 

.808 

.886 

.009 

.904 

.002 

.890 

4 

.034 

.029 

.028 

,018 

.030 

.025 

.023 

.013 

6 




.918 

.026 

.922 

.027 

.017 


lligli-achool Juniors 


2 



,737 




.737 

.688 

3 

.864 

.852 

.831 


,867 



.827 

4 




,884 


.858 

.856 

.835 

6 

.866 

.864 


,866 



.822 

.801 


High-school Seniors 


2 

.814 

.814 

00 

e* 

CO 

.803 

.814 

.814 

.828 

.803 

3 

.869 

.867 

.871 

.862 

.865 

.863 

.808 

.848 

4 

.018 

.011 



.881 

.871 

.884 

.871 

6 

.909 

.007 

.906 

.892 | 

1 


.905 


.890 


College Students 


2 

.869 


.866 

.846 


.846 

.865 

.846 

3 

.899 


.886 

.806 

.876 

.804 

.859 

.833 

4 

.011 


HI 



.000 | 

.886 

,800 

6 

.903 


H 

,882 

.888 

.877 


.864 
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related to the L/s, being slightly larger in two cases and slightly 
smaller in two. 

The results shown in Table 2 do more than provide an empirical 
demonstration of known mathematical relationships between the 
several formulas. Of practical importance to the test-user in 
any field is the magnitude of the differences between various 
kinds of estimates of reliability. It will be noted that for a 
test of this type the ‘underestimate' yielded by Guttman's L 4 
is so slight as to be unimportant in practice. Likewise, the 
differences between the two types of K-R coefficients are, for 
most practical purposes, not of sufficient size to justify the extra 
labor involved in the computation of K-R III. The latter 
finding is especially interesting in view of the wide variation 
in the difficulty of these test items, 

Although the estimates obtained by the split-half procedure 
are for ttao most part higher than those by the K-R formulas, 
this in no way establishes the superiority of this method. Such 
a finding is tho result of chance, for the size of the coefficient 
obtained for any specific split is a function of the ratio of the sum 
of the half-test covariances to the intcr-half covariances. If 
our split happens to be such as to maximize the wi thin-half 
covariance terms and minimize those between halves, our 
coefficient will be low; if the reverse occurs the coefficient will be 
appreciably higher. 

Comparison of Forms Differing in Number of Choices .—If the 
adjusted coefficients shown in Table 2 are compared from form 
to form, it is seen that they rise regularly from Form 2 (two- 
choice) to Form 4 for tho total group, In two of the coefficients 
(S-B odd-oven, and L4) there is a slight drop in Form 5 from Form 
4 while in the other two (K-R III and K-R IV) there is a slight 
continued rise from Form 4 to Form 5. In the subgroups by 
educational level, the trends are not eo regular. Among the 
high-school juniors, the split-half coefficients (S-B odd-even and 
L 4 ) are highest for Form 3 while the K-R III and IV are highest 
for Form 4. Among tho high-school seniors, all coefficients 
regularly increase from Form 2 to 5. Among the college students, 
the peak is hit at Form 4 for tho splil-lialf coefficients and at 
Form 6 for the IC-R's. 

How are these trends to be interpreted? In the first place, the 
general hypothesis that reliability increases as number of choices 
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is Increased tends to be supported by these data. When it is 
remembered that the K-R coefficients are unique estimates and 
depend in no way on judgment or chance in teat-splitting, con¬ 
fidence in the hypothesis is further bolstered. Thus, the failure 
of the Form 5 split-half coefficients to show continued increase 
over Form 4 merely reflects ‘had luck' in splitting this tost into 
equivalent halves. 

Secondly, the level of ability of the group tested may be related 
to the number of choices ut which maximum reliability is obtained. 
The fact that the highest K-Il coefficients appear at Form 4 for 
high-school juniors but at Form 5 for both high-school seniors 
and college students indicates that the addition of choices may 
indeed lower reliability by increasing the difficulty of the test 
beyond the optimal point for the level of ability of the group. 

Comparison of Lord and Spcarman-liroivn Formulas .—Wc havo 
already described the two formulas that have been suggested for 
predicting change in lest reliability with change in number of 
choices per test item. We slmll evaluate them in terms of how 
closely their predictions accord with our adjusted K-R III 
coefficients. 

Figure 1 shows U\o adjusted coefficients for ail students fiy the 
K-R III formula, and those, predicted from Forms 2, 3, and 4 
by the Spearman-Brown and Lord formulas. 

In predicting from Form 2, the Spearman-Brown is more 
accurate than Lord’s formula. This is especially true of the 
pre.die li onii to Forme 3 and 4 from Form 2. 

In predieting from Form 3 to Forms 4 and 5, however, the 
two formulas yielded the same estimate for Form 4 and Lord’s 
formula was slightly more accurate for Form 6, 

Finally, in predicting from Form 4 to Form 5, the Lord formula 
was slightly more accurate. Thus neither formula emerges 
with a clear-cut superiority. 

We oiTor no rationalization for the failure of Lord’s formula, 
especially derived for the use hero made of it, to predict changes 
in reliability more closely than tho Spearman-Brown formula. 
It is evident that Lord’s assumptions are not mot by our test. 
Nor would they bo much more closely approximated by any 
mental ability test now in use. It is templing therefore to 
ascribe its comparative failure to its unrealistic assumptions. 
But tho use of the Spearman-Brown formula is also vulnerable 
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2 3 4 5 £ 4 5 

number of choices number of choices 

PREDICTION FROM FORM 2 PREDICTION FROM FORM 4 


-OBTAINED K-RlUlCOfiR, FOR RANGE OF TALENT) 

-SPEARMAN-BROWN PREDICTION 

.LORD PREDICTION 

Figure 1. Obtained and Predicted Kudcr-lliolwdsonCase III Coefficients 
lor Different Numbers of vltoie.es. 
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Bioco it was not derived for the use here made of it and since no 
rationale for its relative bucccbs has yet been offered. In increas¬ 
ing number of choices, we seem to do nothing strictly analogous 
to increasing number of items, number of minutes, or number of 
judges, to all of which the Spearman-Brown should and does 
apply. Yet the fact remains that when a two-choice test is 
changed to a Ihrce-choico or a four-choice test, we obtain reli¬ 
ability estimates very similar to those we would get if wo had 
multiplied the number of items by 1.5 or by 2. 

Tho practical significance of thcBe findings for test builders is 
that test' reliability 1 can be increased nfl predictably by increasing 
number of choices as by increasing number of items. Tf tho 
author of a fifty-item two-choice test finds it has a reliability, 
by any of tho formulas, of say .82, and wishes to increase this 
figure to, say, .00, ho can choose between writing another fifty 
two-choice items, maximally equivalent to those already written, 
or writing an additional two valid choices for each already 
written item. 

Tho difficulty and validity of the choices added would need 
to bo carefully considered since they might add nothing if they 
were less plausible and valid than tho choices already present 
in tho items. But similar considerations would apply to what¬ 
ever new items might bo added. Tho decision between these 
paths to higher reliability might then depend on whether it was 
more feasible to add choices or to add items without changing 
the factorial composition of the test. 

Locvinycr's Homogeneity Formula ,—To throw light on its 
behavior with a test of tho kind for which it was designed (a 
power test of ability) wo have computed Est //, for our various 
forms. 

Tho values of Est Hi (unadjusted for range of talent) in Table 4 
show that this statistic increased in size as the number of choices 
increased, up to four choices, just as did tho unadjusted K-ll III 
reliability estimates. This suggests that, as the error of measure¬ 
ment of tho individual items was decreased, a greater proportion, 
of tho total variance went into tho general factor variance of tho 
test. 

But Est Hi did noi increase regularly as the number of items 
increased from, twenty-two to forty-fine la ninety, for Form 5. Thus 
Est H i increased from .206 to .311 for tho chango from twonty-two 
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to forty-five items (Set A) but decreased from *311 to ,307 for 
ninety items. IC-R III on the other hand, increased regularly 
from twenty-two to ninety items, (It is noteworthy in passing 
that the changes in K-R III values from that for twenty-two 
items to those for forty-five and ninety items are in very close 
accordance with Spearman-Brown formula.) 

Table 4,— Values of Loevinger’s Est II t and IC-R Case III 
(Not Corrected for Range of Talent) for Tests - 
Differing in Number of Choices per Item, and in 
Number of Items per Test 


Type of Test 

Loevinger’a 
Est //, 

K-R 
Case III 

45-item, 2-clioice 

.182 

.863 

45-item, 3-choice 

.229 

.898 

45-item, 4-clioice 

.311 

.928 

45-item, 5-choice 

.311 

.928 

22-item, 6-choice 

.265 

.843 

45-itom, 5-choice (A) 

.311 

.928 

46-item, 6-choico (B) 

.302 

.926 

90-item, 5-choico (A + B) 

.307 

.962 

When the Kudcr-Richardson 

coefficient and 

Loevinger’s 


homogeneity index are computed on the othor half (B) of the 
ninety-item test, the two estimates do increase together. This 
indicates that while Est IIt and K-R III need not vary together, 
it is possible for them to do so. Furthermore the numerical 
values of Est II t are much lower than those of the * reliability * 
coefficients for the same tests. 

These results show that, although proposed as a ‘partial alter¬ 
native 1 to reliability, homogeneity does not reflect increased test 
length as reliability estimates do. This is perhaps understand¬ 
able in that homogeneity depends on the persons 1 consistency in 
(1) failing all items requiring ability beyond a point of maximum 
difficulty and (2) passing all items below that point. If, as the 
number of items increases, the differences in difficulty between 
items bocomo smaller, such consistent behavior becomes less 
probable, and the values of II would decrease, It follows that, 
of two teBts differing only in their distributions of item difficulty, 
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tho emo with the greater variability in item difficulty should 
yield the higher If. 

We have looked into this possibility by computing H t for 
two sets of nineteen items from our fivc-choicc form. The 
distributions of difficulty (p) of the two sets differed as shown 
below: 


Difficulty 

Number of Items 

P 

Set A 

Set B 

.GO-.09 

3 


.60-.59 

3 


.40-.49 

3 

10 

.30-.30 

3 

9 

.20-.29 

3 


.10-.19 

3 


.01-.09 

1 


Total items 

19 

10 

No. of eases 

225 

225 

Mean 

7.38 

7.04 

S. D. 

4.47 

5.14 

Est. Th 

.345 

.310 


The difference in II t between Sets A and B, although apparently 
not groat, is in tho predicted direction. In the absenco of 
sampling statistics for II h wo have, of course, no adequate way 
of judging the significance of this difference. 

It is evident that //, although it has limits of zero and unity for 
perfect hetorogeneity and homogeneity, respectively, does not 
have tho same interp re lability as do reliability coefficients. lit 
was much lower than r„ for a given test. IIow high II t should 
be to indicate a 'high' degree of homogeneity wo have as yet 
no way of knowing. What is needed is some kind of 'norms/ 
arrived at either empirically or through derivation of the 'stand¬ 
ard error' of //i, which will give us a basis for interpreting vulucs 
of 


SUMMARY 

1) This research deals with two problems: (1) differences 
between single-trial estimates of reliability and homogeneity, 
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and (2) differences between two formulas for predicting change 
in reliability with changes in number of choices per test item* 

2) The procedure was to administer four forms of Parts 1 
and 2 of the O. 8. U. Psychological Test, the forms differing in 
number of choices per test item, to four groups of high-school 
and college students. Values of the corrected odd-even, Gutt- 
man L 4 , ICuder-Richardson Case III and Case IV, and Loevinger 
homogeneity statistics were computed from the resulting data. 
Adjustments were made for range of talent to make the reliability 
estimates comparable from form to form; controlled rather 
than random elimination of choices was used to make the various 
forms, 

3) The differences between the obtained single-trial estimates 
of reliability were in the directions expected from analyses of the 
derivations of the formulas. More importantly, the differences 
here obtained with a fairly typical power test of ability were too 
small in size to bo of practical significance. 

4) The differences between the formulas (Lord and Spearman- 
Brown) for predicting change in reliability with number of 
choices did not clearly indicate the superiority of either. The 
accuracy of both compared favorably with that of the Spearman- 
Brown when applied to number of items. 

6) The Loevinger homogeneity index increased as did the 
reliability estimates as number of choices was increased. Its 
numerical value was much smaller than that of the reliability 
coefficients. There was no basis for judging the psychometric 
or statistical significance of the values obtained. That is, did 
they indicate a relatively heterogeneous or homogeneous test? 
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GROUP GUIDANCE IN THE PROGRAM OF A 
READING LABORATORY 

GLADYS L. PERSONS and MARY H. GRUMBLY 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The purpose of a reading laboratory or clinic is the rehabilita¬ 
tion of retarded students in skills of reading, study habits, self- 
confidence and personal development. Naturally, guidance 
should play a large part in this program. At the Laboratory of 
the University of Bridgeport, such a program has been initiated. 
The procedures and results will be discussed in this article. 

Of the twelve principles and practices of Guidance as set 
forth by Cox, Duff and McNamara, it is apparent that six are 
fundamental to the philosophy of a reading laboratory and are 
in effect in varying degrees according to the size and duties of 
the staff. These six principles of guidance are:* 

1 ) Guidance consists in helping pupils to set up objectives 
that are for them dynamic, reasonable, and worth while, and 
in helping them, so far as possible, to attain these objectives. 

2) The major fields in which guidance is necessary are health, 
vocation, avocation, education, and human relations. 

3) The idea of guidance is inherent in all efforts to educate. 

4) The kind and amount of guidance needed varies greatly 
with different children and in different situations and at different 
times. 

5) A research and measurement program is an essential part 
of successful guidance work, 

6 ) The proper adaptation of curriculum and method to the 
needs of individual pupils is best promoted through guidance 
activities of teachers working in a democratically organized 
school system. 

That these principles are in operation in the Reading Labora¬ 
tory of the University of Bridgeport is evidenced by the impor¬ 
tance placed on tlio case history in the diagnosis, the conferences 
with one or both parents, conferences with school principals and 
guidance directors and the eager acceptance of all school records 
and records of previous tests. It is apparent, too, in the testing 

* Cox, DufF and McNamara. Basic Principles oj Guidance Now York: 
Prcntice-Hall, Ino., 1048. Quoted by permission of the Publishers. 
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which precedes instruction of each and every Btudent. The 
following tests are administered (forms of some being adapted 
to age and achievement of individual tested): 


Tost 

1) Stanford-Binct or Wechalcr- 
Bellovuo Tost of Mental 
Ability 

2) Draw-a-I’crson 

3) Iowa Silent Reading or Stan¬ 
ford Silent Reading or Gates 
Primary or Heading Readi¬ 
ness 

4) Vocabulary—-Inglis 

5) Standardized Spelling 

0) Telobinoculor—a screening 
test of vision 

7) Gray Oral Check 


8) Dominance 


9) Ophthalmograph 

10) Achievement Tost in com¬ 
mon school subjects 


Purpose of the Test 

to determine intelligence quo¬ 
tient and to gain insight 
into personality 
to gain additional insight into 
personality 

to determine the silent read¬ 
ing level 


to determine word knowledge 
to determine ability to spell 
and obvious causes of 
spoiling difficulties 
to refer to an ophthalmologist 
if results are unsatis¬ 
factory 

to determine the level of oral 
reading and types of 
errors 

to determine if lefl-sidcdness 
or mixed dominance is 
present 

to get a picture of eye move¬ 
ments during reading and 
of rate of reading 
to study growth and achieve¬ 
ment of individual 


Once the child has been accepted as a student, there is an 
attempt to see that his health and personality needs arc mot. 
There aTQ interviews with doctors, oyc and car specialists and 
psychiatrists; contact is made with any and all who have been 
ministering to the child. Efforts aro made to develop apparent 
talents and to nourish aggressive tendencies whore only self- 
distrust and timidity exist. Instruction is planned to meet 
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individual needs and re-testing at intervals to measure gains 
takes the place of subject-matter examinations and reports. 

In order to meet individual needs in instruction, students are 
grouped according to their reading level and, whenever possible, 
according to their stage of physical and social growth. Because 
all students have some history of retardation before coining to 
the Reading Laboratory, there are no students below the age of 
eight and seldom any above the age of twenty in the morning or 
what is known as the full-time session. Student groups vary in 
number from one to eight or ten; they work with materials of 
interest to their age and of difficulty suitable to their reading 
level. 

One typical group is that of five twelve-year old boys who have 
advanced in regular school as far as Grade IV but because of 
reading disability have little hope of going ahead. They are, 
therefore, in the Reading Laboratory. Two of them have 
better than average intelligence quotients; two are average. 
One is probably a mental defective whose personality makes up 
for much. (Those dealing with this student feel that once skills 
of reading are acquired, his placement in the intelligence test 
may be changed.) These boys are talking about vocational 
plans already and evince interest in occupations and tlieir own 
capacity for profiting by training in certain vocational fields. 

Every reading laboratory has a group of adolescent boys who 
were pushed through grade school and who then realized with 
a shock (as did their parents) that they were not prepared for 
high school even though they had been handed a grade-school 
diploma. Such sixteen-year-olds have constantly in mind the 
importance of preparing to earn a living. In addition to develop¬ 
ing reading skills, they want to know what fields they may hope 
to enter, where they may obtain training for the vocation of 
their choice, and what the educational requirements are, 

A typical evening group of students in the Reading Laboratory 
is composed of young working men who hope for advancement in 
their places of employment or who hope to take advanced courses 
which will lead them into other fields of work, both moro interest¬ 
ing and moro profitable. A realization that lack of reading skills 
is keeping them from their desired goals has brought them to the 
Reading Laboratory. Although through their daily experiences 
they develop knowledge of the working world, they want some 
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help In broadening their understanding of fields of work and of 
those qualities which contribute to advancement. 

Tho work of a reading laboratory, therefore, could be strength¬ 
ened by placing moro emphasis on educational and vocational 
guidance. Vocational interest could conceivably provide tho 
motivating force in accelerating gains in reading skills, but, 
above all, knowledge of tho working world is due these students 
because of the imminence of earning a living and assuming the 
duties of citizenship. They should be given some idea of their 
responsibilities as citizens and some idea of hosv our government 
works and of how much reading skill they need for their chosen 
work and for citizenship. 

Teen-age boys and girls following re-training in reading, should 
have at least a tentative vocational goal, and should leave the 
reading laboratory for a school where they may expect training 
which will help them attain that goal. Therefore, some voca¬ 
tional aptitude testing should be planned for this group—not 
necessarily within tire reading laboratory, itsetf. 

A study of occupations, if introduced into the program of 
the reading laboratory, could contribute to the reading program, 
widen tho horizons of these boys and girls as their reading skills 
are being developed, and fortify them with knowledge of them¬ 
selves and the world of work which will help them and their 
parents to select tho schools which they will enter following 
training in reading. Any such courses, however, must con¬ 
tribute, as well to the development of reading skills and must bo 
planned to harmonize with the philosophy and method of the 
reading program. 

The schools in the area of tho reading laboratory should be 
known to tho laboratory, particularly thoso schools where stu¬ 
dents may build on the reading skills developed in tho reading 
laboratory. It is important to know, also, tho schools where 
vocational training is given. Schools which dovelop special 
talents and yet do not require a high-school diploma, should bo 
known to the laboratory. There should bo knowledge, too, of 
educational advisement services and of the most readily available 
and reliable vocational advisement and testing sorvico. 

It appears that a group guidanoo course would bo tho logical 
moans of helping the students of a reading laboratory develop 
their understanding of the world of work, develop some skill 
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in the scrutiny of self and some ability to determine means and 
places for self-improvement. It should be the aim of auch a 
course to bring about the increasing ability for self-guidance 
and self-direction which will stand by the student after he has 
left the relatively protective atmosphere of the reading Laboratory. 

In February of last year, such a course was introduced into 
the program of the Reading Laboratory at tho University of 
Bridgeport. It was offered to a group of five adolescent boys, 
only one of whom had been a regular high-school student. 
These boys were at ease with one another, thus presenting no 
problems as to free discussion. They were thinking in terms 
of the future, and were, therefore, already motivated. The 
teacher had had training in the techniques of group guidance 
and had had experience in group work, 

DATA ON A REPRESENTATIVE CLINIC GROUP 

It was at the beginning of the new semester in February, 
that the course in group guidance was introduced. It was 
planned for two half-hour periods per week, coming the last 
period on Tuesday and Thursday, The group was programmed 
to read history with the same teacher at the same time on 
Monday and Wednesday, thus maintaining contact. 

There follows a description of each student in the group: 

i 

Martin, who is sixteen years old, has been a tenth-grade 
student in a nearby high school where his grades have been D's 
with an occasional C. Both the Principal and the Guidance 
Director of the school and also his mother are interested in 
Martin, who is preparing for a business career. His mother has 
migraine headaches, and frequently withdraws from her children, 
insisting on quiet in the home. Tho father is frequently away 
from home, and when at home is unsympathetic toward the 
children whom ho feels are not a credit to him, 

Test results for Martin indicated that his intelligence quotient 
places him in the dull-normal range; his memory is reliable and 
even. He is immature emotionally and does little thinking for 
himself. He is high in acuteness of observation and ability 
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to handle concrete problems; low in practical judgment. He has 
satisfactory vision at near point. His dominance ia completely 
right. In oral reading he is slow and inaccurate and in silent 
reading he places on grade level 5,4—thus evidencing a retarda¬ 
tion of five years. lie rends simple material at 172 words per 
minute with good comprehension. The psychologist concluded 
that while Marlin docs not appear to have much capacity for 
educational tasks involving verbal problems, he appears to be 
able to do tasks involving design, mechunicul drawing and other 
concrete skills. 


H 

Kevin, aged sixteen, is the son of a mother who is a college 
graduate and of a father who ia a successful business executive. 
His sister is in college and is doing well. Kevin was very ill 
as an infant, but has had no serious illness since ho was six months 
old. Kevin never learned to read. lie repeated the first grade; 
has had his school situation changed frequently; 1ms been 
tutored, and yet, he finally reached Ike eighth grade unable to 
read. lie came to the Heading Laboratory in March, 1048, for 
training. 

The tests administered indicate that Ids intelligence cpiotient 
is in the average range. lie is emotionally immature, very 
unaure of himself and gives up easily. Ilis lest of vision indi¬ 
cated some difficulty at near point but the ophthalmologist 
does nob believe that a correction is indicated. His dominance 
is chiefly right, although lie docs some things with his left hand. 
Oral reading of very simple material is accomplished in a pain¬ 
fully slow manner with much stammering; in silent reading lie 
placed on grade level 3.2 and his graphs show reading of simple 
material at 128 words per minute with moderate comprehension. 

Parental plans for Kevin are Lo have him enter high school for 
low-level students where he will take some commercial subjects 
and some trade training courses. Eventually, he will go into his 
father’s business, which is the selling of brick. 

in 

Charles is fifteen and ha8 boon failing in all subjects in the 
eighth grade. Ho repeated the seventh grade. His trouble with 
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reading began in the fourth grade. He has never been a behavior 
problem, His family find him a helpful member of the group 
but a reticent one. He has one brother t age seventeen> who is 
getting along fairly well in high school. 

Charles 1 intelligence quotient is in the average range. He has 
a poor memory. Emotionally he is very immature and suffers 
greatly from feelings of inadequacy and insecurity. His test of 
vision shows trouble with lateral imbalance. His dominance is 
completely left, but he uses his right hand in golf. His oral 
reading is slow and punctuated with errors; his placement on a 
silent reading test is 5.7 and he reads GG words per minute with 
good comprehension. 

Charles 7 family would like to have him enter a vocational 
high school, but Charles has told his brother that he wants to 
go to a regular high school. 


IV 

Gilbert is sixteen. His mother is a college graduate; his father 
attended a university. His sister is in college at present. His 
brother, who is older, is a non-reader; he is successfully operating 
a farm. They have a good home life although there was much 
tension in the home during the depression years. Gilbert repeated 
the first grade and has since been pushed ahead until he reached 
the seventh grade without any significant accomplishment to his 
credit. However, he was always excellent in drawing. 

Gilbert’s intelligence quotient is in the dull normal range. 
He is a slow thinker and a slow learner. There are no indications 
of emotional disturbance. His vision is satisfactory at both near 
and far point. His dominance is completely right. In oral 
reading, he ia very slow and inaccurate. On a silent reading 
test, he places at grade level 3.4 and he reads 100 words per 
minute with ninety per cent comprehension. 

Gilbert is interested in carpentry and masonry and does such 
work around his home and on his brother's farm. He has good 
work habits; he is very reliable and systematic. He handles 
money well. His ability to draw is marked. The instructor 
from the Art Department of the University who has had this 
group of boys for sketching, says that Gilbert is very intelligent 
about following directions and that his achievement in this class 
is outstanding. 
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v 

John is sixteen and the member of a very cohesive family. 
Ilia Bister ie in college and his twin brother is in high school, 
John progressed through the grades of a private school without 
significant accomplishment and came to llie Reading Laboratory 
in January, 1948, practically a non-reader. 

Tests Bhow hiB intelligence quotient in the average rango. 
Marked emotional diglurbanco, insecurity and anxiety aro 
present. He is aggressive, egocentric and somewhat hostile. 
His vision is satisfactory. In dominance, lie is completely loft. 
His oral reading is slow with many errors. At the time .John 
became a member of the group guidance clnss, his silent vending 
was on a 5.2 grnde level, his spelling on 4.7. lie was reading 207 
wordu per minute with excellent comprehension. 

John has an aplitudo for business and lias done much work for 
his father, who is a building contractor. lie understands money 
and the spirit of competition, lie owns and drives a car, lie is 
getting training in the various building trades through the work 
ho is doing; the training is evidently planned. He can read bluo 
prints to some oxtenfc, but both ho mid his family expect him to 
tftko somo technical training in the drawing of plans. John has a 
pleasant manner but is dofieicnl in a sense of social responsibility. 

(-) 

These five individuals aro a typical reading laboratory group. 
They all need help in adjusting to the world of work ns well «s 
training in reading, Fundamentally, they have tlio same needs, 
but as individuals differ sufilciently so that they will benefit from 
the interplay of group thought and group discussion. 

The major purposes of this group guidance course wero deter¬ 
mined as: 

1) To give to the student certain bnsic concepts concerning 
responsibilities of citizenship, acceptable social behavior, success 
in any occupation, 

2) To aid the atudont in obtaining adequate and accurate 
information about schools and courses so that lie may havo facts 
on whioh to base his decisions, 

3) To present to the student a method of investigating occupa¬ 
tions. 
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4) To assist the student in making tentative plans for the 
future. 

To achieve the first purpose, lessons were planned using Unit 
Number 1 of the Occupations Course by R. Floyd Cromwell and 
Morgan D. Parmentcr, published by Guidance Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Limited, and distributed by the Psychological Corporation. 
Each student was provided with a text notebook and instructed 
in its use. 

The instructor developed worksheets according to the methods 
of the Reading Laboratory which has a definite philosophy under¬ 
lying its reading instruction. These worksheets were attached 
by each student to his text notebook, being placed following 
the chapter on which each was based. 

The lessons based on the Cromwell and Parmenter text note¬ 
book (twenty-four in all) were carried on through group dis¬ 
cussion, silent reading in class followed by tests of comprehension 
and oral reading. The problems selected for discussion and the 
cases analyzed by the group were chosen with the needs and 
interests of these particular boys in mind. 

Tho lessons on occupations wore developed using material 
published by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Connecticut 
Department of Education. Worksheets to be used with each of 
ton job analyses written for junior high-school students were 
prepared by tho instructor. These worksheets were designed to 
accord with the philosophy and method of the Reading Labora¬ 
tory and to point up the thinking of the student in regard to the 
important items to be considered when looking into any job. 
Each member of the group worked on his choice of three of the 
ten job analyses offered. 

The last three lessons were designed to give the students 
information on schools in the Bridgeport area. Bulletins and 
other descriptive material were read by the students. Letters 
of inquiry were written by students to tho special schools which 
seemed to offer training suited to their interests and aptitudes. 
The last lesson placed emphasis on the importance of tentative 
vocational plans, stressing the need for flexibility in these plans 
and the advantage of broad training over training in specific 
skills at this stage in their education. 

FI ash me ter work is part of the daily program of every student 
in our Reading Laboratory. It is used to quicken visual and 
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mental perception and, therefore, material selected for reading 
is familiar to the class in subject matter and is in accord with 
their interests. The reading of a paragraph is, as a rule, the 
final part of tire lesson. A scries of ten paragraphs were pre¬ 
pared by the teacher conducting the group guidance course and 
presented by the teacher who had this group of students for 
flashmcler work. This served os review and as a moans of 
emphasizing certain aspects of lire course. 

Good citizenship means voting, paying taxes, obeying the 
laws of the land; but more than that, it moans a willingness to 
be informed and to Btudy to some degree problems of government. 
To give these boys a concept of group relationships and of tho 
responsibility of the individual to the group, together with a 
broad view of government functions, was necessary if the purpose 
of giving tho student a basic concept of the responsibilities of 
citizenship was to be achieved. 

Inasmuch as time did not permit this to be worked into tho 
thirty lessons specifically allotted to group guidance, these 
lessons on citizenship were substituted for a number of history 
lessons. The text solectcd was JKe Arc The Government by Mary 
Biting and published by Doublcday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
This is an accurate and interesting account of tho various depart¬ 
ments and branches of tho Federal Government. It is written 
simply enough to bo read by these boys, and yet it is sufficiently 
adult in format and presentation that they will not feel affronted. 
This is tho text used for reading. Questions to lest comprehen¬ 
sion aro prepared by tho teacher. 

The weekly assemblies of tho student body at the Reading 
Laboratory provide occasions for those boys to present to tho 
younger students their concepts of good citizenship and their 
broadening view of their country's development. This widens 
the horizons of tho younger students, motivates tho members of 
the group guidance class and gives them practice in expressing 
their opinions in public. 

One device used in the Reading Laboratory to encourago 
• independent reading, is a large file card on which tho student 
keeps a record of tho books lie lias read. A shelf of books from 
tho library on subjects related to this course was placed in the 
group guidanco classroom. Students were encouraged to select 
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books for independent reading from this shelf and to add it to 
their record of books read. They were invited to summarize 
and evaluate these books for other members of the group. 

Most group guidance courses plan some aptitude testing for 
the members of the course. Since this was in the tradition of 
such courses, three paper-and-pencil tests were administered by 
the instructor to this experimental group in the Reading Labora¬ 
tory. The tests administered were the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test, the Bennett Test of Mechanical Com¬ 
prehension, and the O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
Junior Grade. Nothing definitive was indicated by the results 
of these tests. Arrangements have now been made to administer 
Performance Tests of Aptitude to these students through the 
Personnel Division of the University of Bridgeport. 

conclusions 

Work with this group of adolescent boys during these three 
months suggests that a group guidance course should logically 
form a part of the program of the Reading Laboratory. 

1) Interest in learning about occupations and the qualities 
which contribute to success in the world of work, motivates 
reading and, therefore, contributes to the development of reading 
skills in the student. 

2) The material used is on an adult level and, yet, rvithin the 
ability of these students to read under guidance; therefore, 
it fills a need constantly felt in the Reading Laboratory—that 
of providing material which takes into account the interests of 
students, which is presented in a manner and format suited to 
their age, and which is within the range of their reading ability, 

3) The work of this course stimulates thinking along adult 
lines and, thus, contributes to the maturing process of these 
boys, a need usually revealed in the initial testing. 

4) The lessons on citizenship fill a definite need in that they 
contribute to the maturing process of the student, give him back¬ 
ground material which he missed in his regular schooling because 
of deficient reading, and stimulates his thinking and reading 
along broader lines. 

5) Performance tests rather than paper-and-pencil tests 
should be given to determine the individual aptitudes of the 
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members of such a group. This should bo done by exports who 
are working regularly in this field. 

6) Through this group guidances course the student is helped 
to choose a tentative goal and to make plans for training upon 
finishing his work at tho Reading Laboratory, thus making it 
more likely that tho skills and work habits acquired in the Labora¬ 
tory will bo maintained and developed. 



RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 
OF INVOLUNTARY BLINKING AS A MEASURE 
OF EASE OF SEEING* 

MILES A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 

In any measuring device, the problems of reliability and valid¬ 
ity are of high importance. The reliability of any measuring 
instrument is the consistency with which it measures the kind 
of response or behavior involved. Validity of a technique 
depends upon the fidelity with which it measures whatever it 
purports to measure. Only when adequate reliability and 
validity of an instrument, test or technique have been demon¬ 
strated, can one place confidence in results obtained by that 
measuring device. 

Rate of involuntary blinking has been extensively used by 
Luckiesh 10 and Luckiesh and Moss 14 as a criterion of ease of seeing 
and of readability of print. In fact data obtained by this tech¬ 
nique (rate of blinking) form much of the bases for conclusions 
and recommendations concerning adequate illumination intensi¬ 
ties and desired typographical arrangements. Luckiesh, Gut-h 
and Eastman 12 point out that researches by Luckiesh and by his 
co-workers employing the blink technique over a period of years 
have yielded useful data in the study of level of illumination and 
of typography. In another place Luckiesh 0 states that rate of 
involuntary blinking while reading is a very sensitive criterion of 
ease of Beeing. He also claims in this report that rate of blinking 
while performing the same task under different conditions (as 
changes in level of illumination) is by far the most sensitive, sig¬ 
nificant and practical criterion of ease of seeing that has been 
used. 

Since rate of blinking is considered such an important criterion 
of ease of seeing, it is of considerable importance to evaluate the 
reliability and validity of the technique. It might be noted 
further that, in using this technique, the certainty of discovered 
differences should be evaluated statistically. The purpose of the 


*Tho writer is grateful to the University of Minnesota Graduate School 
for a research grant to finance this study. 
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present study ia to present and coordinate the results obtained 
in a number of my studies on reliability and validity of the blink 
technique as a measure of ease of seeing. 

ltKLIAlljniTY 

In an initial study 11 the blink rales were recorded for each 
successive five-minuto period during thirty minutes of reading 
for two groups: seventy-four adult readers and sixty-four adult 
readers, Conditions of the experiment were comparable to 
those specified by Luckioah, Gulh and Kastman. 11 lllink rates 
in both sets of data tended to increase slightly in the successive 
five-minute periods of reading. The blink-rate consistency or 
reliability coefficient was fairly high from one live-minute period 
to the next period, i.e,, mean about .87. The trends were about 
the same for adjacent ion-minute periods of reading (.85). From 
initial to final five minutes (of Ike thirty minutes), the reliability 
dropped to about .50. For the ten-minute periods of reading 
at the beginning and end of the thirty-minute period, the reliabil¬ 
ity was about ,G5. For the first 15 minutes vs. the last 15 
minutes the reliability coefficient was .75. 

In a second investigation, 11 frequency of blinking was recorded 
while roading lower-cnse text and nil capital text for ten minutes 
each during each of two experimental sessions, There were 
sixty subjects, Records wore kept for each live minutes of the 
ten-minute periods. On comparing the reliability of the blink 
frequency from one session to the next, the coefficients were 
uniformly high: .80 for fivc-minutc periods; .89 for ten-minuto 
poriods; and .94 for twenty-minute periods. 

A third study 5 * was concerned with blink rate in reading book 
type and newsprint. There were sixty subjects. Records were 
kept for each five minutes of the ten-minute reading periods. 
For the five-minule periods the reliabilities were .82 and .84; for 
ton-minutes it was .95, 

In a final study, 41 forty-two subjects read for fifty-live minutes 
under two rooteiuidlcs of light and for a like period under one 
hundred footcundlcs. Blink frequency was recorded for the 
initial and final fivo minutes of each period. For rending under 
two footcandlcs the reliability (first vs. final livo minutes) was 
.87; for one hundred footcandlcs, .57. 

When data in all four studios are considered, trondsin reliability 
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coefficients are as follows: For successive five-minute or ten- 
minute periods of reading, and for five-minute or ten-minute 
periods of reading at two separate experimental sessions, the 
coefficients are relatively high—around ,85 to -96. This repre¬ 
sents highly satisfactory consistency of performance. When 
initial and final five minutes of thirty to fifty-five minutes of 
reading are compared, the reliabilities fluctuate around .50, 
But in one case out of four a coefficient similarly derived was .87. 
Ten minutes of reading yields slightly higher reliability than five 
minutes. It may be concluded that consistency of performance 
in measuring blink frequency during reading is adequate where 
group comparisons are involved although these coefficients at 
times barely reach the minimum requirements when initial and 
final five minutes of a lengthy period of reading are compared. 
For any short period of five to fifteen minutes of reading, the con¬ 
sistency or reliability of blink frequency is highly satisfactory. 

In most other studies of blink frequency, reliability of perform¬ 
ance has nob been cited. In Carmichael and Dearborn’s investi¬ 
gation, 6 groups of ten subjects each read on different occasions 
various kinds of material for six hours. Blinks were recorded 
for the first five minutes of reading and for the last five minutes 
of the successive twelve half-hour intervals, Correlations were 
computed between initial scores and the scores at the end of each 
successive half hour. These (reliability) correlations reveal how 
consistently the subjects maintained their original positions in 
the group. Although these coefficients revealed wide variabil¬ 
ity, ranging from .00 to .99, four-fifths of them were ,70 or above. 
Very few were below .60, In most of their samples, therefore, 
the reliability of the blink technique seems adequate, 

validity 

In various reports, 0 - 10 ' 11,12113,14 Luckiesh and his coworkers have 
employed and supported rate of involuntary blinking as an 
adequate measure of readability of print, of ease of seeing, visual 
efficiency, ocular fatigue, etc. The assumption is that rate of 
involuntary blinking increases with the severity or difficulty of 
the task and thus reflects the degree of effort expended by the 
subject in performing the visual task. The validity of a measure 
should be established in terms of how well it agrees with a cri¬ 
terion. And a criterion is ordinarily considered to be some measure 
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■which experience has Bhown to bo an adequate or true measure 
of the trait under consideration. 

Three studies have been completed in our laboratory to check 
the validity of blink rate ns a measure of ease of Heoing. In the 
first investigation, 22 the relative readability of text in all-capital 
printing was compared with text in lower-case. Earlier studies 
havo established that all-capital text is significantly less readable 
than text in lower-case. Tinker and Paterson 58 demonstrated 
that all-capital text is read about twelve per cent slower than 
lower-case text. The same trend was discovered in an eye- 
movement study. 57 Measuring the trend in blink rate in a 
similar comparison will, therefore, furnish a check on blink rate 
as a measure of readability. 

The experiment was carried out in a light laboratory with 
ten footcandles of well diffused illumination. Sixty university 
students served as renders for two experimental sessions, reading 
lower-case text followed by all-capital text at one session and in 
the reverse order at the second session. A counter-balanced 
experimental design was used and the subjects wero adapted to 
the illumination prior to the reading. Comparisons wore made 
for five, ten and twenty minutes of reading. Both number of 
blinks per period and rate of reading wore measured. The find¬ 
ings rovoaled no significant differences in rate of blinking while 
reading text in all-capitals in comparison with lower case. But in 
all comparisons, the text in all-capitals was read significantly 
slower than text in lower-case, i.o., 9,53 to 10.01 per cent slower. 
The findings suggest that frequency of blinking is an unsatis¬ 
factory criterion of readability of print. 

A second study 24 was concerned with the readability of book 
print and newsprint in terms of blink rate. In earlier work, 
Paterson and Tinker 18 have shown that newsprint is read sig¬ 
nificantly slower than book print. All evidence 14 ' 17 indicates 
that ease of seeing largo (book) type is greater than for small 
(newsprint) type. A comparison of blink rales for these mate¬ 
rials, theroforo, should provide a check on tho validity of blink 
rate as a measure of easo of seeing. In tho present study tho 
book type was twolvo-poinl; the newsprint, seven-point. Speci¬ 
fications for experimental design and procedures laid down by 
Luokiesh were followed. For details see the original report. 54 
The results show significantly fewer blinks (61.27 vs. 69.37) for 
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reading the newsprint. This trend is directly opposite to what 
should have occurred if rate of blinking is an adequate measure 
of ease of seeing, he., there should have been more blinks in 
reading the newsprint* Obviously, further checking of the 
validity of the blink technique is needed. 

In the third study 26 concerned with influence of illumination 
intensity, the specifications of Luckiesh, Guth and Eastman 12 
and Luckiesh and Moss u concerning experimental design and 
procedures were followed in detail and the same reading material 
was used. Forty-two university students read for fifty-five 
minutes under two and under one hundred footcandles of light. 
Frequency of blinking during the first five and the last five 
minutes of the fifty-five-minute period were recorded. Details 
of conditions and procedures are given in the original report. 
The problem in this experiment is to check whether frequency of 
blinking increases significantly more for reading fifty-five minutes 
under the dim than under the bright light. 

Table I* —Changes in Hath of Blinking when Heading 

FiftY'Fiye Minutes under Two and under One Hundred 
Footcandles op Light. N — 42 Readers. 


Foot- 1 

j First 5 Min.^ 

j Last 5 Min. | 

1 

Diff.l 

i 

i 

% 1 

D 

Candles 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

r 

Diff. 

o-Diflf. 

2 

26.8 

23.2 

33.9 

E93 

.87 

1 

8.1 

31.6 

5.60 

100 

26.8 

19.4 

35.4 

1 

.67 

8.6 j 

32.0 

3.97 


The basic data are given in Table I. Examination of the 
means reveals that there is an appreciable increase in number 
of blinks from initial to final five minutes of reading under both 
levels of illumination. These changes in blink rate are significant 
at the one per cent level as shown by the critical ratios in the 
last column of the table. The same level of significance is 
obtained when the /-test is applied to the data. 

Under two footcandles, the increase in blink rate is 8.1 or 31.6 
per cent. Similarly, under one hundred footcandles, the increase 
is 8.6 or 32,0 per cent. There is, therefore, an approximately 
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identical amount of increase in blink rate for reading about an 
hour under two and under one hundred footcandles. 

It is universally recognized, in terms of literature on the sub¬ 
ject, that rending under two footcandles is a more severe visual 
task than rending under one hundred footcandles. There is no 
trend in the blink data of this experiment to support this view. 
Under the conditions of this experiment, therefore, rate of invol¬ 
untary blinking is not a valid criterion of case of seeing in reading. 

DISCUSSION 

Reliability or consistency of performance in rate of involuntary 
blinking appears adequate. In those studies whore the reliabil¬ 
ity has been computed, the coefficients tend to run fairly high 
for most samples. Nevertheless, since low reliability occurs 
occasionally, the reliability should be computed in each investiga¬ 
tion whore the blink technique is used. 

Validity of the blink technique as a measure of ease of seeing, 
however, is in question. In Luckiesh and Moss'* and Luckicsh, 10 
the findings reported uniformly show increases in rate of blinking 
under conditions which presumably involve moro difficult visual 
tasks such aB with reduction in size of type, intensity of illumina¬ 
tion, uniformity of lighting, etc. They conclude that blink rato 
as a criterion of qosb of seeing is uniquely satisfactory. But 
check studies have failed to obtain data confirming the trends 
published by these authors. 

McFarland, Ilolway and Ilurvich, 16 in view of their findings 
and analyses, conclude that a high blink rale need mean neither 
an increase in visual fatigue nor an increase in difficulty of seeing. 
In his study, Bitterman 1 found a decreaso in work output for 
reading six-point in comparison with ten-point type but no sig¬ 
nificant difference in blink rate for reading the two sizes of type. 
In the same study he found no significant difference in blink rate 
for reading under three and undor nincty-ono footcandles of light. 
In both comparisons the slight but insignificant differences were 
in favor of the moro severe visual task which is contrary to tho 
trends found by Luckiesh and his co-workers. Bitterman con¬ 
cludes that rate of blinking cannot bo accepted as a criterion of 
roadability and ease of seeing. In a later analysis Bitterman 
and Soloway 1 demonstrated that expenditure of greater effort in 
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mental work is not necessarily reflected in an increased frequency 
of blinking. 

Simonson and Brozek, 10 in studying the effects of illumination 
level on visual performance and fatigue, employed the severe task 
of visual discrimination in perceiving very small letters under 
two, five, fifteen, fifty, one hundred and three hundred foot- 
candles of illumination. Work output increased significantly in 
going from two, five or fifteen footcandles to the higher levels of 
illumination but there were no significant changes in blink rate. 
They conclude that the blink technique cannot be employed as a 
fatigue index. In a later study on the effect of spectral quality 
of light on visual performance and fatigue, these same authors 20 
found that blinking rate did not show significant changes between 
illuminants although there were significant differences in certain 
performance and fatigue tests. In Carmichael and Dearborn's 
experiment 6 samples of blinking wore taken at half-hour intervals 
during six hours of normal reading and micro film reading, There 
were more blinks for normal reading than for the microfilm 
reading although most of the differences were not significant. 
Conclusions are not clear here for adults read microfilm faster 
and high-school subjects were more rapid in the normal reading. 
In studying the influence of typographical variations on reading 
by visual handicapped children, McNally 10 found no significant 
differences in frequency of blinking from one kind of text to 
anothor, Rate of reading revealed no significant differences 
either, Hence the whole set of data seems equivocal. 

When all studies on the blink technique as a measure of ease 
of seeing arc examined the following trends are revealed: (A) 
Luckiesh and his co-workers always report data that appear to 
indicate a higher rate of blinking for situations where the visual 
task is more exacting, (B) In all other investigations either (a) 
there are no significant differences in frequency of blinking in 
going from easy to severe visual tasks or (b) the trends of the 
data are equivocal. (C) There arc, therefore, serious doubts 
concerning the validity of the blink technique as a measure of 
ease of seeing. 

In reply to criticisms 1 - 22 of the blink technique, Luckiesh 11 ' 12 
has argued that workers in other laboratories have not duplicated 
his experimental set-up and methods of procedure, nor maintained 
the same reading attitudes in the subjects, Nevertheless, inabil- 
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ity to confirm Luckiesh’s results cannot bo due to these factors 
for Tinker's recent experiment 25 duplicated all conditions and 
arrangements specified by Luckiesh. The data revealed no 
significant differences in blink rate for rending under two vb. 
one hundred footcandles of light. 

Luckiesh 11 and Luckiesh, Guth and Kastman 12 imply that the 
increase in frequency of blinking from the beginning to the end 
of a lengthy period of rending supports the view that the tech¬ 
nique 18 valid as a measure of case of seeing, They point out 
that when conditions arc comparable to those in their experi¬ 
ments, findings are similar. The following data were cited (per 
cent increase in blink rate is given in parentheses at end of items): 


Luckiesh and Moss (N = 11), GO min. of reading....... (31) 

Hoffman (N = 30), GO min. of reading... (27) 

Tinker (N = 74), 30 min. of reading. (26.2) 

Tinker (N => 04), 30 min. of reading. (36.2) 


It is obvious that the trends toward increase in frequency of 
blinking from beginning to end of a period of reading agree, lb 
is doubtful, however, that this trend implies anything concerning 
the validity of the blink technique as a measure of ease of seeing. 
This trend toward an increase in blink rate is found in practically 
every experiment. ]?or instance, Tinker 15 found an increase of 
31.6 and 32 per cent while reading fifty-five minutes under two 
and one hundred footcandles, respectively. And Gurmichael and 
Dearborn 5 found increases of about twenty-one, twenty, thirty- 
nine, and thirteen per cent for reading from two to six hours 
under sixteen footcandles. Many of those differences arc statis¬ 
tically significant, Iloffman 7 '* has suggested that the change 
(presumably of a deleterious nature) in blink rate with continu¬ 
ous reading is the effect of a work factor (work decrement phe¬ 
nomenon). This seems a reasonable inference. Apparently 
Carpenter, 9 in his study of changes in rate of blinking during 
visual search, has interpreted this work decrement phenomenon 
as validating the technique as a critorioii of ease of seeing. His 
increase in blinks from the first to the last half hour of a two- 
hour period was forty-three per cent. This is somowhat greater 
than the increases (about thirty-two per cent) found for ono to 
two hours of reading. 

In any case, if differential increase in frequency of blinking due 
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to visual work is to be employed as a criterion of ease of seeing, 
the increase during a severe visual task should be greater than 
during an easy task by a statistically significant amount. No 
independent worker, however, has been able to confirm the results 
reported by Luolcicsh and his co-workers when such comparisons 
have been made, 

A word may be added concerning the statistical treatment of 
blink-rate data, Tinker 23 has questioned the appropriateness of 
the geometric mean as employed with these data by Luckiesh 
and his co-worlcers. The same criticism is offered by Hoffman. 8 
He also severely criticizes the use of the percentage technique 
employed by them, and for basing conclusions on percentage 
differences rather than on raw score differences. Percentage 
differences are notoriously unreliable. Furthermore, if the raw 
scores are below 100 (as most of them are), percentages magnify 
the differences. Thus insignificant raw score differences may 
seem large when put into percentage differences. Furthermore, 
all obtained differences should be evaluated for statistical 
significance. 

The trend of the data reported here plus a survey of related 
experiments raises serious questions concerning the validity of the 
blink technique as a measure of case of seeing and readability 
of print, On the one hand are the data reported by Luckiesh 
and his co-workers. They 12 conclude that frequency of blinking 
11 while reading is a very sensitive criterion of ease of seeing and 
that the results are significantly related to tenseness and other 
results of reading and other critical seeing.” On the other hand, 
no independent worker, even when duplicating the experimental 
design of Luckiesh, has been able to confirm the results of 
Luckiesh and his co-workers. These independent workers all 
find that increasing the severity of the visual task has no differ¬ 
ential effect upon frequency of blinking. Although the fre¬ 
quency of blinking docs increase as reading is continued for 
thirty minutes to an hour or more, the rate of increase is no 
greater for severe than for easy visual tasks. Lack of confirma¬ 
tion of the Luckiesh findings can no longer be assigned to differ¬ 
ences in experimental design, 26 The basis for the apparent 
consistency in the data from Luckiesh J s laboratory and which 
cannot be confirmed by others is not clear at this time. 

In any case, failure to substantiate the rate of blinking as a 
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criterion of ease of seeing and of readability mu9t lead to its 
rejection os an adequate technique in studies of visual work. 
Bitterman and Soloway* tend to agree with these conclusions. 
This would mean that much of the evidence put forward by 
Luckicsh 10 and Luckiesh and Mosa H to support recommendations 
for desirable practice in the Held of illumination and typograph¬ 
ical arrangements is invalid and that the recommendations, there¬ 
fore, arc without sound foundation* 

Various techniques, including frequency of blinking, have been 
promoted as measures of efficiency in terms of the physiological 
cost of the work. None of these have been satisfactory. It is 
generally admitted, however, that an adequate measure of energy 
expenditure during visual work would yield important data to 
supplement work-output results. In the absence of the former 
it is feasible 1 to rely upon data from performance measures until 
more sensitive and valid indices of cost have been developed. 

fit) MM All Y AND CONCLUSIONS 

\) The results of four experiments concerned with reliability 
and validity of frequency of blinking ns a measure of ease of 
seeing are reported. 

2} Consistency of response or reliability of blink rate is ade¬ 
quate as used in experiments on roadability and case of seeing. 

3) Frequency of blinking is not a valid measure of readability 
and ease of seeing. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SPANISH ATTITUDE TOWARD TIIE ANGLO 
AND THE ANGLO ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE SPANISH* 

GRANVILLE 15. JOHNSON, JR, 

Arizona Slate College at Flagstaff 

The problems derived from intergroup altitudes are varied and 
their solution is particularly important at the present time from 
the standpoint of national and international maladjustment. 
Research which probes the origins and traces the development 
of racial attitudes at the molar level would make a positive com 
tribution to developmental and social psychology, 

Underlying the present investigation is the explicit assumption 
that any measurable differences of personality between races or 
ethnic groups are duo to an environmental and not ft hereditary 
function. We arc. in agreement with the conclusions of lloaz: 

"The occurrence of hereditary mental traits that belong to a 
particular raca has never been proven. The available evidence 
makes it much more likely that the same mental traits appear 
in. varying distribution among the principal racial groups, The 
behavior of an individual is therefore determined not by his 
racial affiliation, but by the character of his ancestry and his 
cultural environment. Wo may judge the mental characteristics 
of families and individuals, but not of race." 1 

tub rnonnEM 

The purpose of fcho present investigation was to ascertain the 
degree of projudicc in progressively mature age groups of Spanish 
and Anglo subjects utilizing the Projective Test of Racial Atti¬ 
tudes and to reveal something of the origin and development of 
racial attitudes. 


* This ia tho second in a sorioa of tliroo articles concerned with the origin 
and development of rno'ml altitude, Tho previous pnpor, “An Ex peri- 
. mental Projective Technique for the Analysis of Uncial Altitude,'’ appeared 
ia April issuo of this Joimwa (41:4, p, xxx). In 111 is early article tho 
proportioB of tho Projective Tost of Uncial Altitude, the major tool in the 
present investigation, woro analyzed. 
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material and subjects 

Materials .—1) The Projective Test of Racial Attitudes com¬ 
posed of six carefully selected pictures relevant to race situations 
and provocative of projected response was utilized for the analysis 
of racial attitudes. There was a hero figure with whom the 
subject identified himself and thus projected something of the 
dynamics of his personality into the depicted situations. 

The situations conducive to projected response were identical 
except for the ethnic group variable. Tor Anglo subjects there 
were six cards of total Anglo content and six with an Anglo hero 
in a Spanish situation. For Spanish subjects the situations 
were reversed with a Spanish hero in an Anglo situation in six 
cards with identical cards without the Anglo element, 

2 ) A tabulation sheet was utilized for recording the dynamics 
of responses. 

Subjects. —1) Anglo: thirty male subjects (four-, eight- and 
twelve-year levels, N *= 90) from public schools in a south¬ 
western town. 

2 ) Spanish: thirty bilingual male subjects (four-, eight- and 
twelve-year levels, N = 90) from public schools in a south¬ 
western town. 

A further limitation was that members of both groups were 
required to have lived in this specific town for the year prior to 
testing. 

developmental curves 

The first phase of the analysis was to trace the development 
of the Spanish attitude toward the Anglo and the Anglo attitude 
toward the Spanish. This was accomplished by computing the 
total number of responses in the Spanish-Spanish (Anglo-Anglo) 
columns and the Spanish-Anglo columns at each age level, then 
finding the significance of the difference between them. The 
change in the relative number of responses and resultant change 
in the significance of the difference was noted with increase in 
ago. 

Spanish ,—Tabic I presents the significance of the diffcrcnco 
between samo group and not same group of ninoty Spanish 
subjects, four, eight, and twelve years of age on the twelve cards 
of the Projective Test of Racial Attitudes, The difference 
indicated greater reaction in the Spanish-Anglo situations. 
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The analysis included: Effect of Environment (Frustrating); 
Reaction to Environment, (Frustration); Adequacy of Principle 
Character, (Superior); Ending Hero, (Defeat); and Ending 
Thome, (Unsatisfactory). 

Table I.— 'Significances op Difference between Spanish* 
Spanish and Spanish-anqlo Responses Using Thirty 
Spanish Subjects at the Four-, Kiatnv and Twelve- 
Year Levees in the Projective Test op Racial 
Attitudes* 



Eli. of 

Rcac. to 



Ending 


Env. 

Env. 

Adoq. of 

Ending 

Theme 

Age 

Frus¬ 

Frus¬ 

Fr. Char. 

Hero 

Unsatis¬ 

Levels 

trating 

tration 

Superior 

Defeat 

factory 

12 

4.05 

5.57 

5,00 

2,49 

4.86 

8 

3.97 

5.33 

4.38 

2.54 

4.42 

4 

.58 

.08 

.81 

2.74 

.01 


* Difference indicftloH greater reaction in SpRUidU-Aiiglo nUimliom. 

With reference to Tahiti I it is quite evident that what happens 
in tho temporal interval between the fourth and eighth years 
contributes much more to development of racial attitudes limn 
tho subsequent years studied. It is observed, too, that Lho 
organism’s tendency to react to tho environment in a manner 
betraying frustration manifests the greatest change in tho first 
four years. It is important to note that this category is one 
of tho moat highly related with the total prejudice score and 
therefore is one of the moat indicative of prejudice. 

In both the Spanish and Anglo groups it is scon that tho Spanish 
hero is defeated in the Spanish-Anglo situations as frequently 
at the four-year level as at the two older ago levels. At all ago 
levels tho hero or character with whom the subject identified 
himself is defeated more often in tho not samo group than he is in 
tho samo group. It is possible to present tho hypothetical 
explanation with reference to this finding llml, though the result 
is tho same, the causo may aviso from different sources. With 
rofovonco to this finding, defeat of tho principle character by a 
member of the other ethnic group may be considered a criterion 
of prejudice. 
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Table II presents the significance of tho difference between 
same group and not same group of total Spanish subjects at the 
chosen age levels. The analysis includes: Effect of Environment, 
(Neutral); Adequacy of Principal Character (Equal); Ending 
Hero, (Indeterminate); Ending Theme, (Indeterminate). Tho 
difference indicates greater reaction in the Spanish-Spanish 
situations. 

Table II.— Significance of Difference between Spanish- 

SPANISH AND SpaNISII-ANGLO RESPONSES USING TlIIRTY 

Spanish Subjects in Each Age Group Neutrality 
Categories* 



(Eff. of 

Reac. to 

Ending 

Ending 

Age 

Env. 

Env. 

I-Iero 

Theme 

Levels 

Neutral 

Equal 

Indeterminate 

Indeterminate 

12 

-3.21 

9.61 

7.79 

1,51 

8 

3.31 

9,03 

7.12 

1.18 

4 

.23 

2.19 

1.52 

0 


* DifForoncQ indicates greater reaction, in Spanisli-vS paths h situations. 


A neutral, equal, or indeterminate response displays absence 
of affect to the specific situation. Though those particular 
categories do not reveal the direction of prejudice swing, they 
do demonstrate positive or negcativo reaction to the depicted 
situation. In Table II it is noted that the shift from neutrality 
in the Spanish-Spnnish categories to positive or negative reaction 
in the Spanish-Anglo categories has a marked relationship with 
age> 

Reflecting the organism's tendency to be affected by the 
Spanish-Anglo environment in either a positive or negative 
manner, the neutral column shows the greatest difference between 
Spanish-Spanish and Spanish-Anglo categories. This factor 
would possibly indicate that discrimination of and sensitivity to 
different aspects of the environment arc prerequisite to more 
complex prejudice manifestations. It has been found that there 
is a positive relationship between prejudice and ability to recog¬ 
nize stereotypes. 1 

In 'Ending Theme/ (Spanish-Spanish), because no indeter¬ 
minate responses were elicited at the four-year level (though 
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there wero six at the Spanish-Anglo level) no critical ratio could 
bo ascertained. 

Tim critical ratios in Table III represent the significance of tho 
difference between Spanish-Spanish and Spanish-Anglo responses 
for the Spanish ago levels. The difference indicates greater 
reaction in the Spanish-Spunish categories in the ' Effect of 
Environment,’ ‘Reaction to Environment,’ and ‘Ending Thome.’ 
It indicates greater reaction in the Spanish-Anglo categories in 
tho 'Adequacy of the Principle Character/ and ‘Ending Hero.’ 
Tho analysis included; Effect of Environment, (Helpful), Reac¬ 
tion to Environment, (Satisfactory); Adequacy of Principle 
Character, (Subordinate); Ending Hero, (Victory); Ending 
Thome, (Satisfactory). 

Table III,-—Significance of Difference between SrANtsu- 

9PAN1RH AND Si’ANIMI- ANGLO RESPONSES UsiHCi TlJlUTY 
Spanish Subjects in Each A an Guour in the Pbojec- 
tive Test of Racial Arm'd )kb 




Roac. to 

Adcq. of 


Ending 


Eff. of 

Env, 

Pr, Char. 

Ending 

Theme 

Ago 

Env. 

Satis¬ 

Sub or¬ 

Hero 

Satis¬ 

Lovols Helpful* 

factory* 

dinate t 

Victory} 

factory* 

12 

-1.80 

— 0.00 

3,76 

6.50 

-4.82 

8 

-1.47 

-5.33 

3.50 

4.25 

-4.05 

4 

- .71 

- .68 

2.58 

.16 

— 1.67 


* Difference! indicates greater reaction in Spanish-,Spanish eilimUonB, 
f Difference indicates greater reaction in Spanish-Anglo situations. 

With reference to the data in Table III, it is noted that only 
Ending I-Icro, (Victory), and Adequacy of Principle Character 
(Subordinate), have more positive reaction in the Spanish-Anglo 
situation than in the Spanish-Spanish. This means, then, that 
both ascendance and submission become more manifest with ago 
and may bo considered cri toria of prejudice. Though subordina¬ 
tion of tho horo in the Spanish-Anglo situation doos develop 
with ago, bho difforenco is already statistically significant at tho 
four-year level. Evidently, this foaturo is ono of tho first to 
develop with ego ovolvomcnt and group identification. 

As age increases, it is noted, tho reaction to tho Spanish-Anglo 
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environment becomes less satisfactory as does the feeling that 
elements of this environment are helpful* The ending of the 
theme also ends less optimistically. 

Anglo .—The previous data demonstrated the phases and 
characteristics of attitudinal development of tho Spanish sub¬ 
jects. The following analysis illustrates how and in what 
different age levels the Anglo attitude develops in adjustment 
to the Spanish. 

Table IV presents the significance of the difference existing 
between Anglo-Anglo reaction and Spanish-'Anglo reaction of the 
total Anglo group. This table includes: Effect of the Environ¬ 
ment, (Frustrating); Reaction to Environment, (Frustration); 
Adequacy of Principle Character, (Superior); Ending Hero* 
(Defeat); ancl Ending Theme, (Unsatisfactory). 

Table IV.— Significance of Difference between Anglo- 

ANGLO AND SPANISH- ANGLO RESPONSES USING THIRTY 

Anglo Subjects in Each Age Group on the Projec¬ 
tive Test of Racial Attitudes* 



ECf. of 

Reac. to 



Ending 


Env. 

Env. 

Adeq. of 

Ending 

Theme 

Ago 

Frus¬ 

Frus¬ 

Pr. Char. 

Hero 

Unsatis¬ 

Levels 

trating 

tration 

Superior 

Defeat 

factory 

12 

6.27 

G. 16 

7.96 

2.32 

6.34 

8 

1.86 

3.06 

3.37 

2.10 

6.63 

4 

1.84 

2.07 

2.03 

1.68 

4.78 


* Difference indicates greater reaction in Spanish-Anglo situations. 

It is noted, with reference to the foregoing table: 

1 ) The four-year Anglo is more biased in his attitude toward 
the Spanish than is the Spanish of tho same age group toward the 
Anglo, It is apparent that the Anglo's concept of the Spanish 
becomes negative earlier in life than the Spanish's toward the 
Anglo. This is concluded though it is realized that the average 
Anglo child of four years has had less intercourse with Spanish 
than the average Spanish of that ago has had with Anglos, 
Evidently, tho exaggerated attitude on the part of the Anglo 
with little experience concerning the Spanish has arisen from 
some source other than direct contact. 
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2) Though the four-year Anglo was more prejudiced in his 
attitude toward the Spanish than the Spanish at that age level 
was toward the Anglo, little development between the fourth 
year and the eighth year was observed in Anglo attitude. This 
finding was in counterdistinetion to the Spanish developmental 
curves which noted their greatest increment during this period. 

3) The Anglo critical ratios between same and not same situa¬ 
tions was greater at the twelve-year level than the Spanish 
(though not significantly so—C.R. = 1.211, significant at .20 
level). 

Further analysis was possible only after all categories had been 
analyzed. 

Table V represents differences in reaction to Anglo-Anglo and 
Spanish-Anglo stimuli with respect to neutral and equal cate¬ 
gories. As previously pointed out, equality and neutrality arc 
manifestations of lack of emotional arousal and bias. 

Tadle V.— Significance of Diffeubncb between Anolo- 

ANGLO AND SPANISH-ANGLO Responheh CJbing Thiuty 

Anglo Subjects in Each Age Gkoup on the Piiojec- 



TLYE 

Test of Racial Attitudes 

* 


EfT. of 

Adccp of 

Ending 

Ending 

Ago 

Env, 

Pr. Char. 

Hero 

Theme 

Levels 

Neutral 

Equal 

Indeterminate 

Indeterminate 

12 

3.32 

10.87 

9.53 

1.54 

8 

.79 

6.00 

5,09 

0 

4 

1.55 

2.G8 

2.88 

.38 


* DilTcrcnco indicates greater reaction in Anglo-Anglo situations. 

It may be remarked from the foregoing data that neutral 
rosponsea elicited from the Anglo group to the Anglo-Anglo 
situations became progressively weighted in comparison with the 
Spanish-Anglo situation in the older age levels. This is indica¬ 
tive, as previously suggested, of the increased emotional arousal 
of tho older subjects to the Spanish-Anglo situations depicted. 

It is noted that the adequacy of tho hero figure, closely par¬ 
alleled by tho ultimate outcome of tho hero, is most precipitous 
in loss of neutral reaction. 

Ending Theme, (Indeterminate) is incomplete at tho oight-year 
level because no response was observed in the Anglo-Anglo cate- 
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gory though there were seven at the Spaniah-Anglo level. In 
this situation the satisfactory ending (Spanish-Anglo) may bo 
less weighted with emotional factors than the indeterminate 
category, 

Table VI presents the significance of the difference manifested 
by the Anglo subjects between response to the Anglo-Anglo and 
response to the Spanish-Anglo stimuli. The categories under 
consideration are; Effect of Environment, (Helpful); Reaction to 
Environment, (Satisfactory); Adequacy of Principle Character, 
(Subordinate); Ending Hero, (Victory); and Ending Theme, 
(Satisfactory). The difference indicates greater reaction in 
Anglo-Anglo categories f Effect of Environment/ ‘Reaction to 
Environment/ and ‘Ending Theme.' It indicates greater reac¬ 
tion in Spanisli-Anglo categories in ‘Adequacy of Principle 
Character' and ‘Ending Hero.' 

Table VI,— Significance 01? Difference between Anglo- 

ANGLO AND Si 3 ANISII-ANGLO RESPONSES USING TlIIBTY 

Anglo Subjects in Each Age Group on tiie Projec¬ 
tive Test of Racial Attitudes 




Roac. to 

Adoq. of 


Ending 


M. of 

Env. 

Pr. Chav. 

Ending 

Theme 

Age 

Env. 

Satis¬ 

Subor¬ 

Hero 

Satis¬ 

Levels 

Helpful* 

factory* 

dinate t 

Victory t 

factory* 

12 

3.33 

0.16 

2.87 

7.99 

6.64 

8 

.019 

3.04 

2.91 

3.77 

6.42 

4 

.005 

2.07 

.01 

.02 

4.99 


* The differonco indicates a greater reaction in Anglo-Anglo situations. 

] The difference indicates a greater reaction in Spanish-Anglo situations. 

It is observed from the data in Table VI that victory and sub¬ 
ordination arc more prevalent in the Anglo’s reaction to Spanish- 
Anglo situations than to Anglo situations alone. This finding 
parallels that derived from the Spanish data and the conclusions 
from these data, that ascendance and submission arc both mani¬ 
festations of prejudice, apply to both ethnic groups, 

older compared with younger in each age group 

It is evident from the foregoing analysis that the formation of 
attitude docs not progress at a uniform rate. The Spanish 
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between four and eight years of age and the Anglos between 
eight and twelve manifest a marked increase in development over 
that found in other ago levels. Evidently, too, there ia a period 
of acceleration particularly at the Anglo level before the four-year 
level. 

The irregularities of growth manifested in the developmental 
curves demonstrate the impossibility of utilising extrapolation for 
prediction, though interpolation is necessarily and legitimately 
used. Tiro only Icchuuiuo which could be employed to ascertain 
atliludinnl development below the four-year level was to com¬ 
pare the younger members with tire older members in each age 
group. This was significant only at the four-year level, but the 
other levels were analyzed, too, to note fluctuation which would 
aid in interpreting the findings at the early age levels. 

The technique employed was to dichotomize each age level of 
each ethnic group by using ns samples the twelve older and the 
twelve younger subjects. It was realized that the small sample 
would preclude accentuated fluctuations. 

Because of the small sample, inconsistencies worn manifest, 
but it was noted, however inconclusively, that the Spanish and 
Anglos at the thrcc-aml-onc-luilf age level rather consistently 
elicited less difference between reaction to same group and not 
same group stimuli. This would indicate that, in one year, a 
measurable increment in altitudinal development is manifest 
in both ethnic groups. The data suggest that the origin of 
Spanish prejudice appears to be very close to tho three-and- 
onc-half ago level while tho genesis of the Anglo appears some¬ 
what before tide time. 

SUBJECTS WXTII SPANISH PA11ENT AND ANGLO PAHENT 

An interesting indication of accentuated prejudice was mani¬ 
fested upon analysis of six subjects who had one Spanish and one 
Anglo parent. Though the number was small, it was found that 
tho subject’s frustration and concomitant aggression in tho 
situations depicted were higher than tho total for tho specific 
ago group. Tho general prejudice score, too, was higher toward 
one ethnic group or tho other. An attempt was made to ascer¬ 
tain the factors contributory to swing direction. 

At first it was hypothesized that the subject adopted tho atti¬ 
tude of the dominant parent. This was borne out by the subjects 
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usually being prejudiced for the ethnic group to which the father 
belonged. In one situation, however, it was found that two 
brothers (eight and twelve) who lived together had opposite 
swings of prejudice. It was tentatively concluded with reference 
to this one situation, at least, that the subjects with one Anglo 
and one Spanish parent were prejudiced in the samo direction as 
the parent with whom they identified themselves. This was 
borne out by subjective evaluation and may possibly explain the 
rather high relationship manifest between parent dominance and 
attitude. It was also noted that there was a tendency for the 
subject who had identified himself with the mother to have the 
girl as heroine in the boy-girl situations of the Projective Test 
of Racial Attitudes. 

The accentuated aggression pattern might be attributed to 
tension resulting from conflicting tendencies. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS IN DEVELOPMENTAL ANALYSIS 

Both ethnic groups manifest a clear picture of development of 
racial attitude from the early age levels to the older. Though the 
attitudinal development of the two groups varied qualitatively 
and quantitative!y, a parallel growth was still in evidence. 

An evaluation of the areas of personality studied demonstrated 
that each revealed either positive or negative prejudice. Inter¬ 
estingly enough it was ascertained that both superiority and 
submission, defeat and victory aro expressions of prejudice— 
different patterns of attempt to adjust to conflict. 

Qualitatively analysis at the twelve-year levels does not reveal a 
marked difference. Quantitatively, however, the Anglos appear 
more prejudiced than the Spanish though not significantly so 
(critical ratio at approximately .25 level of significance). 

It is interesting to compare quantitatively the differences in 
attitudinal growth between the Spanish and Anglos at the 
selected age levels. The Spanish at the four-year level appeared 
less prejudiced than the Anglos of the same age (significance of 
the difference at .26 level), but during the ensuing four years this 
negative attitude developed to a level approximating that of the 
twelve-year-olds of that ethnic group. In distinction to this 
sequence of growth, the Anglo attitude developed little between 
the fourth and oighth years. Rapid acceleration, however, 
during the next four years (corresponding in developmental 
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progress to the Spanish four- to eight-year period) put the Anglo 
at tho highest level of prejudice of all groups and ages studied. 

Qualitative analysis revealed features of attitudinal develop¬ 
ment for tho two ethnic groups which demonstrated something 
of the dynamics of personality adjustment and the idle of prej¬ 
udice in its function. It was previously mentioned in this 
study that tho Anglos at tho four-year level had less acquaintance 
with Spanish persons than the Spanish. Tho hypothesis was 
forwarded for explanation of this factor that some vicarious 
experience with suggestive qualities had colored tho Anglo 
attitudo toward the Spanish. 

Analysis of each category and the significance of ago on its 
development brings out some important differences between the 
Spanish and Anglo groups. Tho Anglo group showed the 
greatest development in the final dominance of the Anglo over 
tho Spanish and in the superiority of the Anglo to the Spanish. 
Contrary to this, tho Spanish displayed as the most weighted 
factor in the total prejudice score tho manifestations of frustration 
in reacting to tho Anglo environment and in ultimate victory of 
tho Spanish. Evidently, tho Spanish wore less assured of their 
superiority than wore the Anglo ami used aggression ns an 
adjustment attempt. This finding was supported by subjcclivo 
evaluation. 

In both tho Spanish and Anglo groups, defeat of the character 
with whom the subject identified himself in tho stories was a 
manifestation of prejudice since it occurred more frequently in 
tho Spanish-Anglo situations than in the same group situations, 
Tho origin of its development, however, is little understood. 
In both ethnic groups it appeared as an almost constant positive 
factor throughout tho ago levels. Evidently, the genesis of 
this factor was at a very early age and it reached tho twelve-year 
maximum before the ago of four. 

Tho data indicated that the Anglos were less optimistic about 
the Spanish-Anglo relationship than were the Spanish. Tho 
Anglos appeared to bo tho aggressors and the Spanish moroly 
attempting to adjust to this aggression. Tho comparison of 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory endings of tho themes, the early 
development of Anglo attitude, superiority and different rates 
of prejudice development would demonstrate this. Those 
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criteria indicated how the instilled attitude of one group may 
contribute toward the attitudinal development of the other. 

The younger subjects at the given age levels were analyzed 
independently and compared with the older subjects from the 
identical age group to ascertain the effect of one year on atti¬ 
tudinal development. The results indicated that, primarily 
at the four-year level, a measurable increment in prejudice was 
manifested in both ethnic groups. The data suggested that the 
origin of Spanish prejudice appeared to be very close to the three- 
and-one-half-year level while the genesis of the Anglo appeared 
somewhat before this time, 

An interesting indication of accentuated prejudice was mani¬ 
fested upon analysis of six subjects who had one Spanish and 
one Anglo parent. Though the number was small, it was found 
that the subject’s frustration and concomitant aggression in the 
situations depicted were higher than the total for the specific 
age group. The general prejudice score, too, was higher toward 
one ethnic group or the other. An attempt was made to ascer¬ 
tain the factors contributory to swing direction. 

In one situation, it was found that two brothers (eight and 
twelve years of age) who lived together had opposite swings of 
prejudice. It was tentatively concluded with reference to this 
one situation, at least, that the subjects with one Anglo and one 
Spanish parent were prejudiced in the same direction as the 
parent with whom they identified themselves. This was borne 
out by subjective evaluation and may possibly explain the rather 
high relationship manifested between parent dominance and 
attitude. It was also noted that there was a tendency for the 
subject who had identified himself with the mother to have the 
girl as heroine in the boy-girl situations of the Projective Test 
of Racial Attitudes. 

The accentuated aggression pattern might be attributed to 
tension resulting from conflicting tendencies. 

ItEFEnENCB 

1) Franz, Boaz. Race and Democratic Society. New York: 
J. J. Augustin, 1946, p, 27. 



VERBAL INTELLIGENCE AND EFFECTIVENESS 
OF PARTICIPATION IN GROUP DISCUSSION* 

NORMAN E. GREEN 

Major, TJSAF, Craig Air Force Iiuse, Selma, Alabama 

This report is ft part of a broad study of the factor of verbal 
intelligence or vocabulary power in Air Force teacher training. 
The investigation is being made at the Academic Instructor 
Division in the USAF Special Staff School of the Air University 
where a six-week instructor training course is presented. The 
test groups for the over-all study were two classes of Air ROTC 
instructor trainees, totaling two hundred fifty-two members. 
The population for this part of the study was ono class of one 
hundred twelve of the Air ROTC instructor trainees. 

Because conference methods of instruction were being taught, 
it was felt that it would tic valuable to identify some of the factors 
which contribute to effectiveness of participation. Since it 
seems logical that vocabulary power might have some heaving 
on success of conferees, this factor was investigated. In addi¬ 
tion, as mentioned below, instruction was carried out in small 
groups throughout the course, and the opinion was that for 
purposes of this school, the groups should bo arranged hetero¬ 
geneously according to indicated effectiveness or capacity to 
succeed. Furthermore, an ovganiamic interpretation of qualita¬ 
tive learning in cooperative group activities demands a hetero¬ 
geneous arrangement of experiences. Such a situation gives 
potential basis for optimum interaction and individual growth. 
Thus, if verbal intelligence could be found to have relationship 
to effectiveness of participation, it would have value as a criterion 
for arranging the groups in a manner which tends toward maxi¬ 
mum learning. The problem represents an attempt to isolate 
and describe the relationship of one factor within a 'field' sur¬ 
rounding an organic group learning process. 

The major part of the instruction and all of the practicc- 
to&ching exorcises within the Academic Instructor Course are 
conducted in groups of about ton student-instructors. In Iho 
unit of instruction called Conference Methods of Teaching, with 

* Iho author wishes to thank Dr. ft.L, Thorncliko, Dr. Joseph E. Barmnok 
and Dr, Herman Foifol for thoir ndvico and constructive criticisms. 
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which this paper is concerned, there were seven groups of ten 
members each and two groups of nine members each. These 
groups were in session for approximately ten hours of problem¬ 
solving discussion centering about such issues (chosen by the 
students) as, " What Can Be Done to Improve the Airman Infor¬ 
mation Program?"; "How can We Curb Sex Laxity in American 
Colleges?"; "Wliat Improvements Can We Make in Evaluation 
of Officer Effectiveness?" During the ten hours, each group 
was under the guidance and observation of one faculty-adviser 
for the first half of the session and another faculty-adviser for 
the last half of the session* 

The procedure, then, was to organize each one of the nine 
groups of conferees for the ten hours of problem-solving discus¬ 
sion heterogeneously according to scores obtained on two verbal 
intelligence tests. The tests used were twenty-word, steeply- 
graded, multiple-choice type. The words were taken from the 
I. E. R, Intelligence Scale CAVD. These were the same instru¬ 
ments reported on by Thorndike and Gallup in a survey of the 
American voting population, 1 and earlier by Thorndike alone. 2 
This system of determining group membership, having a balanced 
number of high, intermediate, and low scores in each group, thus 
equalized the groups as far as this yardstick of verbal intelligence 
was concerned. 

There were twenty-four judges involved in the experiment. 
These were regular staff members of the school. Each one had 
had considerable experience with conference methods of instruc¬ 
tion, both as participant and as critic teacher, Two observed 
each group, During the time they were observing the groups in 
discussion, the faculty-advisers did not know that they would 
later be asked to give their opinions about the effectiveness of 
the conferees. Nor did the}' have knowledge of the vocabulary 
scores received by the group members. 

On the day when this discussion phase was completed, each 
instructor involved was given a written memorandum on which 
lie was asked to submit the names of three student-instructors 
whom lie considered to be most effective as conferees during the 

1 "Verbal Intelligence of tlio American Adult," It. L. Thorndike and 
G. II. Gilllup, Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 30, Jan., 1044. 

* “Two Screening Testa of Intelligence," IL L. Thorndike, Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Volume 20, 1042. 
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periods be observed the group. In order to determine this 
judgment, they were asked to concentrate upon those who par¬ 
ticipated most frequently and at the same time gave good qual¬ 
ity contributions. They were to name those three conferees in 
order of eiTcclivcncss. In addition, they were asked to submit 
tho names of throe conferees whom they considered to be least 
effective. Heticcnco was the principal criterion for determining 
this. The three least effective wore also to be named in numerical 
order. It is the writer’s opinion that, in view of tho extended 
experience of the faculty-advisers with this conference method, 
the requested criterion of effectiveness of participation was a 
sound one. Tho judges were particularly aware of the dangers 
which develop through dominance of the discussion by one or a 
few members. And they recognized the benefits of constructive 
contributions, frequently termed 'committee work.' 

When tho names of tho most effective and least effective par¬ 
ticipants in each of the twelve groups were received, a point 
scoring system was established. A conferee named most effec¬ 
tive of the entire group received a score of plus 3; one named 
Becond most cJTcetive received a score of plus 2; and tho one 
named third most effective of each group received a scorn of plus 
1 . The same scoring was used for the least effective members, 
except that tho figures were negative. Thus, if a conferee was 
named by each of the two judges (who worked independently) 
as tho most effective of a particular group, he would receive the 
highest possible score, a plus 0. 

This scoring system, later used in the refinement of tho data, 
permitted an equitable discrimination among effectiveness in 
each group. It was thus possible to (1) pick out the three moat 
effective in each discussion group, (2) pick out the three least 
effective in cacli group, (3) pick out tho top most effective par¬ 
ticipant in each group, (4) pick out the one representing icusb 
effectiveness in each group, (5) arrange the members of each 
group in rank order of effectiveness, and (C>) through an adjust¬ 
ment or tlie raw scores, to compute a product-moment correlation 
coefficient between effectiveness and verbal intelligence for the 
whole group of fifty-four participants who wove named on tho 
effectiveness scale. 

From this point on, tho experiment and treatment of Llio data 
were further organized into two phases. Tho first was an 
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attempt to establish a statistical relationship between verbal 
intelligence and effectiveness of conferees. This included the 
assemblying of the vocabulary scores of those named in the top 
bracket of effectiveness in all the groups (N = 27) and all those 
named in the least effective bracket (N = 27). It also included 
assemblying the vocabulary scores of the nine conferees named 
first in effectiveness of participation and the scores of those nine 
conferees who were named as representing the least effective 
member of each group. 

Table I presents the statistics for two larger groups, and shows 
the significance of the difference between the two means. 

Table I,—Significance of the Difference between the 

Mean Vocabulary Score of the Most Effective Par¬ 
ticipants in Group Discussion and the Mean 
Vocabulary Score of the Least Effective 
Participants 

Mean Standard 
N Vocab. Score Deviation 

Most Effective (X). 27 29.77 4.4 

Least Effective (Y). 27 26,29 3,9 

X-Y. 3.48 

Standard Error of Difference. 1.14 

Critical Ratio. 3.05 

The null hypotheses, that there is no true difference in verbal 
intelligence as measured by this yardstick between the most 
effective and least effective participants, is rejected at the .01 
level of significance. 

In dealing with the smaller groups in a similar manner, the 
small sample theory and formula were employed in the refine¬ 
ment of the data to determine the statistical significance of the 
actual difference of six points between the means of the two 
groups as shown in Table II. 

In this case, Iho difference is significant at the .03 level. 
Results obtained from the two treatments of the data show that 
a true difference exists in the groups and the difference is not due 
to chance, 

Thus, from the first phase of the study it was evident that a 
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Table II,— Significance of tiie Difference between the 
Mean Vocabulary Score of the Topmost Effective 
Participants of Each Discussion Group and the 
Mean Vocabulary Score op the Participants 
Showing Minimum Effectiveness 

Mean Standard 
N Vocal). Score Deviation 


Participants with Maximum Effec¬ 
tiveness (X). 9 

Participants with Minimum Effec¬ 
tiveness (Y). 9 

X - V. 

Standard Error of Difference. 

Critical Iialio. 


31 .fifi 

4.4 

26.0(1 

5.3 

. 0.0 


. 2.43 


. 2.88 



statistical relationship existed. In phase two, an attempt was 
made to discover more about the degree of relationship. 

Table III represents n breakdown of each of the nine groups 
showing that within each (except group #9), there was a difference 
in 'vocabulary powor’ consistently in favor of those named as 
effective participants. The range of the differences is from zero 
difference in group 9 to a difference of 7.G7 points in group 2. 
The mean difference is 3.48. 


Table III.— Difference in Mean Vocabulary Scores of 
Most Effective and Least Effective Participants in 
Nine Discussion Groups 


Group-. 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

0 

G 

7 

8 

! o 

Mean Vocab. Scoro 
of moat effective 

31.07 

32.33 

31.G7 

30.00 

20,00 

28.33 

27. QOj 

30.33 

20.33 

Mean Vocab. Scoro 
of Least Effective 

27.33 

24. CG 

28.00 

24.00 

24.00 

27.00 

1 

27.00 

27.00, 

20.33 

Difference. 

4.34 

7.07 

3.07 

6.00 

6.00 

0.07 

0.00 

3,33 

0.0 


Table IV presents, for each discussion group, the rank-differ¬ 
ence correlation coefficient between the members* effectiveness 
sooreB and thoir scores in verbal intelligence, All groups had 
ten members except groups 7 and 9, which had nino members 
each. Although all coefficients are positive in a range from 
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Table IV,—Rank Difference Correlation Coefficients 
between Verbal Intelligence and Effectiveness op 
Participation for Nine Discussion Groups 


Group.| 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 


Rank Corre¬ 

lated Coefficient 


+ .67 

+ .36 

o 

+ 

+ .62 

+ .10 

+ .27 

+ .30 

+ .09 


+ ,09 to +,57 (mean coefficient is +,32) the small samples 
involved precluded any proof of statistical significance. 

In the final treatment of the data, the effectiveness scores of all 
fifty-four participants representing the top and bottom brackets 
of each group were paired with the vocabulary scores in a compu¬ 
tation of product-moment correlation. This coefficient was 
found to be +.45, with a standard error of .10, representing a 
correlation value significantly larger than zero at the ,01 level. 

Although these correlations are not of high order, they indicate 
that a positive relationship is present to at least a fair degree. 
A comprehensive interpretation would not fail to take cognizance 
of other seemingly obvious factors having influence on one's 
ability to participate effectively. Some of these might be 
familiarity with the topic of discussion, interpersonal relation¬ 
ships in the group, motivation and general interest. If these 
factors also are of importance, then the consistent positive sta¬ 
tistics in favor of verbal intelligence may give greater reason 
for attaching a relative value to this latter variable as one 
concomitant. 

These results might then be construed to demonstrate that 
verbal intelligence was a contributing factor to effective par¬ 
ticipation, Practically speaking, this means that the adminis¬ 
tration of these instruments and the use of the scores may serve 
as a valuable aid in setting up small learning groups balanced on 
the basis of the ability of the conferees to participate. A con¬ 
tinuation of the investigation of effectiveness in group processes 
must be directed toward study of other probable attending 
factors indicated above. Beyond this, further research may 
reveal additional educationally significant relationships between 
scores on these tests of verbal intelligence and capacity to per¬ 
form successfully in other teaching-learning practices, 
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Willakd L. Valentine and Dei.ob D, Wickens. Experimental 

Foundations of General Psychology- Third Ed. New York: 

Rinehart and Co., 1940, j>p. 472, 

This third edition in a rather thorough revision of a text which 
haa had wide usage since the appearance of the first edition. 
Nevertheless, the general pattern of the text is the, sumo* In 
each chapter thcro is n preliminary orientation to the subject 
maLtcr and problems plus definitions and in some cases method¬ 
ology. This is followed by selected investigations in condensed 
form which usually include introduction and hypothesis, method, 
results and a summary of interpretations. There is also a 
summary of the chapter. Throughout the book there is somo 
emphasis upon correcting misconceptions abouL the naturo of 
psychology, and tho inclusion of materials which have a part in 
“determining the theoretical structure of modem psychology.*' 
In this revision there is a now chapter on personality. Most 
of the material on perception is new, and the chapters on condi¬ 
tioning and learning arc drastically revised. In moat of tho otlior 
chapters new experiments have been added or substituted for 
material omitted. In all the revision the selection of material 
and discussions have been centered on the more recent trends in 
tho field. In particular thoro aro new materials on social reac¬ 
tions and reports of investigations done by military psychologists. 

It is stated that the book is “concerned principally with psy¬ 
chological facta and principles on which thoro is a majority, if 
not a universal, agreement. 1 ' Sonic sections found in psychology 
texts are not included here. No particular system of psychology 
is emphasized. Thcro is, however, emphasis upon utility and 
applications. In general, tho materials indicate how a psycholo¬ 
gist collects information lie needs and how ho interprets the data 
collected. Tho book is designed as a supplement to standard 
texts. 

Moat readers will agreo that tho .selection of experiments has 
been done with discrimination. Nevertheless some may consider 
that in Loo many instances animal rather than human experi¬ 
ments were chosen, Furthermore, if contemporary trends are 
to bo emphasized, tho material on perception could liavo been 
both broader and more extensive. 
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The material throughout the book is interesting and is con¬ 
cisely and clearly presented. It would appear that the avowed 
aims have been adequately achieved. It is noteworthy that the 
figures and typography are excellent. There can be little doubt 
that this revision will be popular and enjoy wide usage. 

Miles A. Tinker 

University of Minnesota 

Susan Deri. Introduction to the Szondi Test, New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1949, pp. 354. 

Mrs. Deri’s familiarity with the Szondi test extends over a 
period of about eleven years, tho first four of which were spent 
working closely with Di\ Lipot Szondi in the early applications 
of this method to personality diagnosis. Dr. Szondi’s highly 
laudatory Foreword is confirmation of the authority with which 
the author writes. 

The Szondi test consists of forty-eight photographs of mental 
patients. These fall into six sets each containing eight pictures; 
one each of a homosexual, a sadist, an epileptic, an hysteric, a 
catatonic schizophrenic, a paranoid schizophrenic, a manic 
depressive depressivo, and a manic depressivo manic. One set 
of photographs is displayed to the subject at a time. From each 
set the subject selects the two pictures he likes most and the two 
he dislikes most. When this process has been completed, the 
subject chooses from among tho twelve ‘most liked * the four 
for which he has tho greatest liking and from among the twelve 
disliked the four arousing the greatest aversion. These responses 
are transferred to an appropriate graphic record sheet. The test 
must be repeated "at least six, preferably ten, times, with at 
least one day intervals between administrations, to be able to 
give a valid clinical interpretation of the personality.” An 
optional extension, entitled tho ‘factorial association experiment/ 
involves asking the subject to tell stories about oacli of the eight 
pictures finally chosen. 

Tho major portion of the book is dovoted to an exposition of the 
interpretation of scores. Need-tons ion is regarded as the driving 
force "in tho sense of directing tho person to perform certain acts 
and to choose or avoid certain objects. Jl The type of activity 
or object deponds upon the kind of need. "Its field of applica- 
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tion ia again similar to that of other projective technics; in other 
Words, as a diagnostic instrument for clinical use or for the 
interpretation of the so-called normal personality, vocational 
guidance, experimental social psychology and a variety of holds 
of research." 

Mrs. Deri avoids an expression of attitudo toward tlio gono- 
thoory which this test was originally intended to 'provo experi¬ 
mentally.’ According to Szondi's theory, "the mental disorders 
represented in the test aro of gonotic origin and Iho subject’s 
emotional reactions to these photographs were believed to depend 
upon some sort of similarity between the gone-structure of the 
patient represented by tlio photograph and that of the subject 
reacting to the photograph.” Mrs. Dori takes the position that 
tho test’s ciTeclivcncss 1ms been established whether or not Iho 
oarly hypothesis is accepted. 

To tho reader who is accustomed to look for experimental data 
in support of claims of usefulness or validity, this volume is 
wholly inadequate. Elaborate explanations of the significance 
of various factors arc given without oven frequency tables, 
Sums, differences and ratios are computed and interpreted with¬ 
out thought for the problems of reliability involved. Shifts in 
typo preference or aversion from one day to tho next aro regarded 
as indications of changes in tho needs and tensions of the subject 
rathor than errors of measurement. Validity in tho usual sense 
appears to be dismissed in tho following paragraph. 

“The superficial appoaranco of normalcy is responsible for the 
exlromo difficulties inherent in tho problem of validating studies 
on the basis of observable behavior or verbal or written ques¬ 
tionnaires. Many basically unhappy individuals who aro unable 
really to becomo emotionally attached to any poison or object 
would rate exlromcly high on a written adjustment inventory, or 
on the basis of observation.’’ 

This roviowor can only concludo that, on the basis of Mrs. 
Deri’s book, tho Szondi test is one more unproven instrument 
proposed as an aid in personality diagnosis. Pending the publi¬ 
cation of adequato supporting ovidcnco, the psychologist using 
this method is proceeding on tho basis of faith and should bo 
willing to rocognizo tho peril of his course. 

Geouqe K. Bennett 


The Psychological Corporation 
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COURSE IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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Colorado State College of Education 
and 
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Chico State College 

As Trow lias pointed out in an earlier issue of this Journal: 
"A visit to a school is still a saddening experience to an educa¬ 
tional psj'chologist. With due respect to the many exceptions, 
so many things aro wrong, so completely wrong, that the visitor 
wonders what has become of all the well-established 'principles 1 
that the teachers and administrators supposedly learned in 
order to pass tlio psychology courses required for their certifica¬ 
tion ,” 2 3 He suggests that improvements can and should be made 
at the source; namely, in organizing and teaching the courses. 
The purpose of this paper is to present ail account of a study to 
develop a functional course in educational psychology for 
teachers. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

Under the leadership of Professor Lucion B, Kinney, a com¬ 
prehensive curriculum development and evaluation program in 
teacher education was begun in 1947 at Stanford University. 

1 Ilorbort J. IClaiismcior and Donovan A. Swanson, The Developvwil 
of a Functional Course in Educational Psychology for Teachers. Unpublished 

Ed.D, Dissertation, Stanford University, 1049. The writers aro indebted to 
Professor Lucien B. Kinney, who served as chairman of tho thesis committee. 

3 William C. Trow. “How Educational Psychology and Child Develop¬ 
ment Can Contribute to tho Preparation of Teachers.” Tho Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 30:120, March, 1948. 
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Ab part of this program; the role of educational psychology in the 
professional sequence was studied. The foundations for the 
Btudy were laid in the spring quarter of 1918 when Professor 
Kinnoy taught the course and the authors were assistants in 
education. The evaluation was carried on during the autumn 
and winter quarters of 1048. 

This study was directed to the organization and evaluation 
of n course in educational psychology designed for one quarter's 
work, carrying four quarter-hours of credit, required of nil stu¬ 
dents seeking elementary- or secondary-school teaching creden¬ 
tial!! at Stanford University. The class population for the 
autumn quarter consisted of one hundred sixteen students; for 
the winter quarter, seventy-seven students. For both quarters 
approximately ono-half had graduate standing; the remainder 
wore undergraduates. All students had completed a course in 
general psychology; in addition, elementary-school candidates 
had completed a course in child psychology. In setting up the 
study the following major problems were defined and analyzed: 

1) What are the competences of effective classroom teachers? 
An explicit definition of what constitutes teaching competence 
ib oBscntial in building ft professional curriculum in loachor 
education. Unless the behaviors of effective teachers are opera¬ 
tionally defined in tovma of teaching competence, courses cannot 
be organized with any degree of validity, nor can the effectiveness 
of bucIi eoursos bo dotorminod. The “Factors in Teaching 
Competence” as defined by tho California Council on Teacher 
Education is a comprohonsivo statement of teaching com- 
potonco upon which tho professional program in teacher education 
at Stanford Univorsity is built. 3 

2) Which teacher competences should be developed in educa¬ 
tional psychology as part of the professional sequence? Tho 
“Factors in Teaching Compotonce” provides tho objectives 
to bo dovoloped in tho total professional sequence. Tho responsi¬ 
bility of each of tho various courses was assigned in staff con¬ 
ferences as tho Boquonco of courses was established. In this 
mannor, integration is provided for and duplications and omis¬ 
sions are avoided. 

1 Committee on Definition of Teaching Compotonce, California Council 
on Toacher Education. "Factors in Tonoliing Compotonco." Mimeograph 
statement. Stanford Univorsity, July, 1048. 
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3) In the pre-service education of teachers, what experiences 
should be provided in educational psychology to develop tho 
competences? Learning experiences provided should: (a) utilize 
the unique contributions of the field of educational psychology 
to effective teaching and incorporate the objectives of tho course, 
(b) be organized according to a developmental sequence which 
illustrates psychological principlos of effective teaching, (c) be 
selected to illustrate the activities of the classroom teachers, and 
(d) utilize the resources of the public schools and the community. 

4) Plow effective are the experiences in developing teacher 
competonce? Evaluation is essential in curriculum development 
in order to determine (a) which competences are developed and 
to what extent, (b) which experiences are valuable in developing 
competences and to what extent, (c) which procedures are 
effective, and (d) what are the implications for practice and 
improvement. 

Basic to this study was the assumption that teacher education 
is primarily an area of personnel development of which scholar¬ 
ship is one aspect. Thus, educational psychology is defined as an 
area of personnel development within the field of teacher educa¬ 
tion in which resources and procedures from general psychology, 
human biology, and cultural anthropology are brought to bear 
upon classroom problems. A second assumption was that 
"Factors in Teaching Competence” as defined by the California 
Council on Teacher Education represents a workable hypothesis 
on which to build a professional program in teachor education. 
Therefore, the objectives for educational psychology can be 
drawn from tho "Factors in Teaching Competence” and defined' 
operationally in terms of teaching competence. 

To summarize, in setting up the program in educational 
psychology, this soquonce was followed: (1) objectives in the 
course were established in terms of student behavior indicative 
of teaching competence; (2) learning experiences were tenta¬ 
tively organized to achieve the objectives; (3) sources of evidence 
to bo used in observing tho behaviors wore identified; (4) evalua¬ 
tion instruments and procedures were developed for obtaining 
data; (5) tho data wero gathered, summarized, and interpreted 
to make tho best possible judgment concerning student attain¬ 
ment of tho objectives during tho autumn quarter; (G) on the 
basis of tho ovaluation during the autumn quarter, certain 
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revisions woro made in objectives, course experiences, and 
evaluation instruments; (7) dnta were gathered, summarized, 
anti interpreted during the ’winter quarter; (8) on the basis oi 
tho evaluation, autumn and winter, conclusions woro drnwu and 
recommendations made. 

DEFINING! OIUKOTJVEH IN KDUOATIONATj I'SVCJIOr.OOY 

Agreement was reached Unit tho primary responsibility of 
educational psychology is to develop tho competence necessary 
for tho prospective teacher to organize learning activities in tho 
classroom in which tho toachor: 

1) Adapts psychological principles of learning to individuals 
and groups, (a) Provides for individual capacities of pupils, 
(b) Employs adequate motivational procedures, (e) Organizes 
learning experiences which possess meaning arid structure for tho 
pupil, (d) Uses effective practice procedures, (e) Selects and 
appraises experiences in terms of their transfer value. 

2) Adapts psychological principles of growth and develop¬ 
ment to individuals and groups, (a) Interprets pupil behavior 
in relation to his present nluation ns shaped by pin l experience 
and aa influoncod by future expectations. (!>) Adapts classroom 
experiences to tho social backgrounds of the pupils, (c) Inte¬ 
grates classroom experiences with life in the homo, (d) Inte¬ 
grates tho social dynamics of the clussroom. (c) Develops in tho 
classroom an atmosphoro conducive to mental health. 

3) Adapts psychological principles of counseling and guidanco 
to individuals and groups, (a) Knows each pupil as an indi¬ 
vidual. (b) Recognizes range of emotional maladjustments, 
(c) Provides success experiences for all pupils. 

4) Adapts psychological principles of evaluation and measure¬ 
ment to individuals and groups, (a) Uses appropriate tech¬ 
niques for evaluating tho effectiveness of school loarning. (b) 
Uses appropriate techniques for measuring achievement, (c) 
Usoa grading system with cloavly dofined purposes. 

"Develops professional behavior” is a fifth major objoctivo 
shared with all other professional courses. 

Affcor those general objoctivos lmd been agreed upon, specific 
aimB for tho course woro devolopod. It was necessary that theso 
aims bo sufficiently comploto and dofinito to orient tho courso 
experiences, to direct tho selection of resources and materials, 
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and to serve as the basis for evaluation. The criteria for specific 
aims were adapted from those developed by Kinney, 4 

A. Validity .—Can the aims be justified on the bases of (1) 
social and professional needs of the students, (2) personal needs 
of the students, and (3) feasibility as determined by the possi¬ 
bility of attaining them? 

The pioneer work of the California Council may be considered 
as having tentatively established the serial and professional 
validity of these aims. Further validation has been obtained 
from the considerable body of research already carried out at 
Stanford University, While the personal needs of the students 
may be assumed to follow as a matter of course from the social 
and professional needs, the psychology of learning in general 
and of motivation in particular requires that the students accept 
the personal significance of the aims, 

Another important question in regard to validation of an 
aim is whether it can bo achieved with reasonable expenditure 
of time and effort. The answer here can only be tentative. 
Only through experience in teaching the course can the feasi¬ 
bility of an aim be finally established, 

B. Comprehensiveness and Selectivity .—Do the aims include 
tho outcomes of major importance and represent the unique 
contributions of the field, and differentiate the more important 
from tho less important? 

Comprehensiveness and selectivity of the aims was established 
on tho basis of expert opinion and related research, 

C. Suitability oj Form ,—Tho final consideration was to state 
the aims in a form which would bo useful as a basis for teaching 
and evaluation. Expressing aims in terms of desired behavior 
has many advantages—it is simple, and it avoids verbalism, 
as well as the pitfalls of expressing outcomes in terms of traits. 
Tho criteria for form are: 

1) Can I recognize this competence in a student? 

2) Can I differentiate a student who has tho competence 
from one who does not? 

3) What kinds of behavior will distinguish tho studont who 
has tho competence from one who does not have it? 


4 Lucian B. Kinney, M Criteria lor Aims in Mathematics.” The Mathe¬ 
matics Teacher . 41:09-103, March, 1048. 
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To take an illustration: Most educators agrees that on impor¬ 
tant aim in oducalionnl psychology is to develop prospective 
teachers who are competent to appraise the readiness of a pupil 
to learn a specific ability or concept. Slated operationally, 
tlio prospective* teacher who is competent in this area demon¬ 
strates the following behaviors: 

1) Understands (lie major fnclors which determine readiness 
to learn. 

2) Recognizes how present interest may bo used to motivato 
classroom learning. 

3) Describes suitable diagnostic techniques for determining 
readiness to learn a particular ability or concept. 

4) JivftluatoB diagnostic procedures used in the classroom. 

5) Plans learning experiences which take into account factors 
of readiness. 

This statement of operational definitions illustrates the extont 
to which one sub-section of aims under "Provides for individual 
capacities of pupils’* was delimited anil defined. It also indicates 
the kinds of experiences necessary to develop sueli competence 
and suggests areas in which student behavior may lm observed 
and ovalualotl, Headings, group discussions, classroom visita¬ 
tions, films and rosourco personnel, and lectures all contribute 
to the development of theso behaviors. Making an observa¬ 
tional coso Blucly of a school child also contributes to compotenco 
in this area. The actual planning of learning experiences which 
take into account factors of readiness is suggested by the nature 
of the operational definitions. 

DEVELOPING TUB COURSE ORGANIZATION 

The over-all pattern of tho courso comprised live major areas; 

1) What contributions has educational psychology to success¬ 
ful teaching? 

2) What is tho typical scqucnco and pattern of meaningful 
learning? 

3) What factors dotormino tho social clinmto of tho classroom? 
What is tho significance of those factors for tho toucher as an 
organizer of learning? 

4) How may tho loachor use tho resources of tho school to 
facilitate tho adjustment of the individual child? 
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5) How may tlie teacher evaluate the effectiveness of his 
work? 

The procedures employed in developing teaching competence 
as related to the first three major areas are illustrated below: 

1. What contributions has educational psychology made to suc¬ 
cessful teaching? (a) What is the nature of the field? (b) What 
contributions do the authors of tho textbooks claim for it? 

(c) With what kinds of classroom problems is educational psy¬ 
chology concerned? (d) What preparation do I as a teacher 
need in this field? 

The purposes of this unit wore: (a) to orient the student to 
the r6ie of the teacher as an organizer of learning experience, 
(b) to provide a variety of motivational experiences for the 
major problems to be considered in this course, (c) to ensure 
student participation and acceptance of tho objectives, and 

(d) to determine student interest and needs. 

The students sought answers to the abovo problems in various 
activities. They scanned the textbooks. They visited class¬ 
rooms in the public schools where they noted problems of organiz¬ 
ing learning and problems of classroom control which require 
tho use of principles of educational psychology. Information 
from these sources was brought together in small discussion 
groups which met each week during tho quarter. In the first 
group mootings the students, on tho basis of their experiences 
and with the guidance of tho instructor, considered: (a) What 
topics should bo dealt with in the course? (b) What outcomes 
sought? (c) How should tho outcomes bo evaluated? 

From observations of public school classrooms the students 
derived a delineation of the scope and contributions of educa¬ 
tional psychology to effective teaching practices. They observod 
that the organization of learning experiences is the central 
activity of the teacher; and it was in the r61e of organizing 
learning experiences that they, as prospective [members of 
the profession, pictured themselves. Questions suggested for 
exploration and major consideration were ^included, in tho next 
unit. 

2. What is the typical sequence and pattern of meaningful 
learning? (a) Iiow may tho toachcr provide for individual 
capacities of pupils? (b) Iiow may the teacher determino 
readiness to learn a particular ability or concept? (c) How aro 
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children motivated to learn? 1) How may the teacher assist 
pupils to establish realistic goals? 2) What arc the effects of 
rewards and punishments? 3) How is knowledge of progress 
assured? (d) How may the teacher organize learning exper¬ 
iences which possess meaning and structure for the pupils? 
(o) Wlmt arc effective practice procedures? (f) How may tho 
toachcr secure transfer? 

Tho common sequence in human learning involves a gradual 
transition from immature reactions to mature methods of 
responding and learning. During this period of development, 
tho student, through aclivo experience involving exploration, 
discovery, and veriliefttion, acquires meanings and generaliza¬ 
tions which load to competence. A review of procedures fol¬ 
lowed in teaching Topic II, “What is tho Typical Pattern and 
Sequonco of Meaningful Learning?’ 1 illustrates “tho develop¬ 
mental sequence of learning.’’ 6 

The major purpose of this topic was to develop tho com- 
polonco necessary for tho prospective teacher to organize learning 
experiences in tho classroom according to psychological principles 
of learning, 

Step 1.—To achieve tho above purpose, a variety of concrclo 
experiences was provided. The teaching process was presented 
in a varioty of settings with emphasis on fclio situation. A class¬ 
room visit was made in which the student observed a learning 
situation. A film was presented and discussed which illustrated 
typical classroom activities. Students read general and special 
methods books. Lectures wore used to ilhislralo various teach¬ 
ing procedures. Class discussions wero hold centering on teach¬ 
ing practices in specific subject-matter areas. Resource speakers 
described teaching procedures in special fields. In small group 
meetings, students discussed procedures with which thoy wero 
now familiar. Thus, tho situations in which the concepts wero 
oxporioncod were simplo, numerous, and varied so that the con¬ 
cepts romainod tho common elements. In Lho lectures and tho 
group meetings tho concopts acquired increasingly abstract 
moaning as opportunity was provided to differentiate out tho 
common element. It was not considered sufficient to have tho 


* Luoicn B. Kinnoy, "Tho Operational Plan in tho Classroom.” School 
and Society. 281146-140, September, 1048. 
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concepts explained in. words. . When this occurs, too often the 
result is a verbalism rather than a usable concept. 

Step 2.—The concepts which had been acquired as a result 
of the numerous, varied experiences and had become increasingly 
abstract through differentiation were then manipulated on an 
abstract or symbolic level and relationships wero explored. 
Opportunity to manipulate the acquired concepts was provided 
in class discussion. The lectures at this point wero designed to 
help the students explore relationships by providing the necessary 
clues for the development of the group project. 

The purpose of the group project was to provide a focus for 
the integration of concepts and understandings relativo to how 
the pupil learns and how the teachor organizes learning exper¬ 
iences to facilitate the pupil’s learning. In developing the 
learning unit, the students manipulated concepts and related 
them to a meaningful pattern. It was considered important that 
the pattern of concepts or generalizations should represent the 
students' own generalizations, discovered by them. Tho 
instructor planned the situation and provided clues; but the 
exploration, discovery, and verification represented tho learning 
process of the student. 

To illustrate the abovo further, the concept of tho 1 whole 
child' and tho generalization, 'learning is purposeful/ are not 
to be memorized but are to bo discovered in a variety of situa¬ 
tions. The vocabulary of educational psychology must depend 
for adequacy and richness of meaning oil tho significance and 
variety of experiences that have contributed to the meaning. 
Competences to be developed through educational psychology 
are not to be memorized as verbalisms, but are to be developed 
as part of the individual student’s behavior in meeting problem 
situations. 

The necessity for concrete and numerous experiences is clear. 
It should bo recognized, however, that the more accumulation of 
experiences is of little value until they aro organized. At tho 
symbolic lovol tho student is al)lo to manipulate his concepts, 
classifying them by using one word or symbol to represent many 
items with a common characteristic, and relating them to other 
concepts and behaviors so as to form a part of a total pattern. 
Students, in developing tho learning unit, related the procedures 
of teaching which they had seen, heard of, and road about, with 
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tho planning of experiences for a particular classroom situation. 
The students thus carried over their understanding from old to 
new processes, and saw the place of the new in the old pattern. 
Step 2 has for its purpose, then, the transfer of tho students’ 
attention from tho situations in which tho concept or process 
was being studied, to the concept or process itself, in order that 
it may be manipulated and understood in the context of tho 
system of educational practice where it belongs. It then becomes 
a generalized ami symbolized idea with which to interpret and 
control now situations. 

Slop 3.—Learning is not meaningful or useful unless tho 
student can utilize in new situations what has been learned 
previously. The concepts, processes, and principles learned 
must bo available in future teaching situations, tho character¬ 
istics of which cannot bo anticipated with exactness. The final 
step in tho learning process, therefore, must ho to identify if 
possible tho utilization of tho concept in new situations—to 
identify tho characteristics of those situations in which it is 
appropriate. 

In general wo may think of this stage as one. during which tho 
newly defined process or concept is integrated with tho profes¬ 
sional work of the student. Left to itself this integration may 
or may not take place. ‘Transfer of training’ may occur by 
accident, but it iB not part of good teaching to leave the final 
result to chance. 

To ensuro transfer and to develop planning competence, tho 
group project involved the organizing of learning experiences 
suitable for a hypothetical, but typical, classroom situation. 
The development of Lius learning unit required that the students 
participate in a discussion group resembling a teachers' curri¬ 
culum-planning committee. Tho integration of concepts and 
generalizations, acquired previously, as described in Stops 1 
and 2, was accomplished in tho final preparation of the written 
learning unit. Thus, in Step 3, generalized and organized 
procedures were carriod back to significant problems. 

Tho sequence of tho learning process begins and ends in life 
situations. In bolwccn is a stage of abstraction, organization, 
and generalization. But, throughout, efCcelivo learning at the 
college lcvol, as elsewhere, depends on tho availability of many 
resources beyond the toxtbook and the lecture room—classrooms 
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for observing teachers in action > demonstrations of effective 
teaching, group discussions, dramatizations, resource personnel, 
children available for study, and other means by which the 
teacher education institution and public school system are 
brought in close relationship. 

The toucher, while directing experiences in the classroom 
according to psychological principles of learning, becomes 
concerned with (a) the wide range of developmental patterns of 
behaviors present and (b) the kind of persons the pupils are 
becoming. These problems are dealt with in the noxt unit, 

3. What factors determine the social climate of tho classroom? 
What is the significance of these factors for the teacher as an 
organizer of learning? (1) What should tho teacher know 
about growth, development, and behavior? (2) What should 
the toacher know about the individual child? (3) What should 
the teacher know about the child's family? (4) What arc the 
dynamics of the peer culture? (6) What is tho r61e of tho 
teacher in tho democratically constructive school? (6) What 
general principles concerning teacher behavior evolve? 

Tho purposes of this unit wore: (a) to define tho social dynamics 
that operate both within and without the classroom which 
influence the courso lof effoefcivo learning, (b) to analyze the 
factors Uio teacher must deal with which determine the land of 
person tho pupil will develop into in tho course of his learning, 
and (c) to achieve tho outcomes operationally defined under the 
major objective—“Adapts psychological principles of growth 
and development to individuals and groups.” 

In addition to tho experiences provided in the procoding topics, 
each student made an observational study of a child of school 
age in tho community. Tho purpose of this study was to provide 
a focus for the organization and integration of the student's 
understanding of child behavior and development. The student 
observed tho child's behavior in a variety of situations, Ho 
visited the homo in an attempt to gain insight into the omotional 
stability of tho homo, tho pattern of training, and parental 
expectations. All behavior observed was recorded in the form 
of anecdotes that described objectively (a) physical development 
and health status, (b) relationships with parents and siblings, 
(c) relationships with ago mates, (d) school adjustment, and 
(e) interests and abilities. Then the student formulated a 
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series of hypothecs to account for the particular pattern of 
behavior and development which lmd been discovered. These 
hypotheses were checked against an organized framework of 
psychological principles. The student described kinds of 
information, not available, which ho recognized as necessary 
to make a complete diagnosis. Finally, the student, suggested 
a plan of action for helping the child if the data so warranted. 
The developmental sequence of learning wan implemented in 
this unit with the study of an individual child serving similar pur¬ 
poses as those outlined for developing the learning unit. 

evaluating outcomes 

The general plan of this study was that of professional curri¬ 
culum development beginning with definition of objectives and 
concluding with appraisal of outcomes. The evaluation pro¬ 
cedures incorporated those which wore found effective by other 
researchers 6 and new methods were devised. As indicated 
previously, some of the experiences in the course wore planned to 
dovolop theoretical understanding of a classroom problem; 
some to develop ability of the student to plan what ho would do 
in this case; and some to dovolop ability to demonstrate offoctivo 
behavior in meeting the situation. Therefore, competence of 
tho students was appraised at three levels: theoretical, planning, 
and performance. Three paper-and-pencil tests wore employed 
to determine competence at tho theoretical level; throe evaluation 
forms were constructed to appraise competence at the planning 
level; two forms wore constructed to summarize performance 
behavior. A self-evaluation form and a student-opinion ques¬ 
tionnaire eomplofco tho ten major instruments employed in tho 
winter quarter. To determine change in behavior from begin¬ 
ning to end of each quarter, the results of a Principle and Judg¬ 
ment Tost, an evaluation of first and hint classroom observation 
report, and an analysis of observer comments and description of 
student behavior woro employed. 

Specific tacliniquoB utilized to dolermino tho extent to which 
experiences in this course and not other courses had, for the 
major part, contributed to tho development of tho eompoLoncos 

* M. E. Troyor and C, It. Pneo, Evaluation in Teacher Education* 
Washington: American Council on Tonchor Education, 104d. 
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wore; (1) staff meetings were conducted to define and delimit 
the objectives to be achieved in this course and other courses 
in the professional curriculum; (2) conferences were held with 
individual students from beginning to end of each quarter and 
data collected; (3) trained observers mot with the students once 
per week and collected data from beginning to end of each 
quarter; (4) data were collected for two consecutive quarters 
with two groups of students, (5) teats ftwd w&lustteu ioms wore 
administered at beginning and end of each quarter. A brief 
description of instruments, representative data on which con¬ 
clusions were based, and comparisons of data for both quarters 
follow, 

Paper-and-Pencil Test Results.—A Principles and Judgment 
Test was constructed and administered on the second and the last 
day of tho quarter. The purpose of this test was to appraise 
student competence at a theoretical level with respect to attain¬ 
ment of two major objectives: " Adapts psychological principles 
of learning to individuals and groups/' and " Adapts psychologi¬ 
cal principles of measurement and evaluation to individuals and 
groups." Also, the rosults were analyzed to ascertain change 
from beginning to end of quarter. 

As indicated in Table 1, the mean scoro for the first administra¬ 
tion was 38.31 with a standard deviation of 5.44 units and a 
range in scoro from 25 to 62. The moan score for tho SGeond 
administration was 47.31 with a standard deviation of 5.92 units 
and a range in score from 27 to 59. On the last administration, 
three scores wero below tho mean scoro of tho first administration; 
in terms of standard deviation, tho increase was slightly less 
than two. Tho critical ratio of the increase was found to be 
9.48, which indicates that the difference was not due to chance. 

The Case of Mickey Murp/i#, 7 a standardized instrument, was 
administered at the end of tho quarter. The purpose of this 
test was to appraise competence at a theoretical level with 
respect to tho other two major objectives: "Adapts psychological 
principles of growth and development Lo individuals and groups" 
and "Adapts psychological principles of counseling and guidanco 
to individuals and groups." Tho data are summarized in 
Tablo 2. 

7 Warren R, Bnllcr. The Case of Miclcey Murphy, Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska, 1943, 
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The mean score for each of six objective-type parts of the 
test ami the mean of the total score was computed for students 
with Leaching experience and students with no leaching exper¬ 
ience. Tho means wero converted into percentile norms cstab- 


TaDLK 1.—SCOHKK ON JlNKiMKNT AND I’KINCIl'DHH TkOT, FlltST 
and Second Administration, Winthu Quakthu 


First Administration 

Second Administration 

Scoro 

Frequency 

Score 

Frequency 




3 



84-50 

0 

51-53 

1 

51-53 

11 

48-50 

1 

48-50 

23 

45-47 

5 

45-17 

10 

42-41 

17 

42-44 

7 

30-41 

12 

30-11 

9 

30-38 

10 

30-38 

1 

33-35 

10 

33-35 

1 

30-32 

7 

30 32 

0 

27-29 

2 

27-29 

1 

21-20 

2 



Number 

73 


72 

Mean scoro 

38.31 


47.31 

Standard dev. 

5.44 


5.92 

a of mean 

0.G4 


0.70 

Diff. of means 



+9.00 

a of difforonco 


1 

0.95 

Critical ratio 



9.48 

Reliability coefficient 



0.74 


lislied by Bailor. Tho range in pcrconlilo rank of mean scoro 
for sixty students with no Leaching experience was from (i2 to 
01; tho range in raw score was from I lf) to 201. The range of 
porconlilo rank for twelvo students with leaching experience 
was from 43 to 03; tho rango of raw score was from 131 to 213. 
Tho difforonco in total moan scoro between Ihoso with oxporicnco 
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and those with no exporionce was 2.83 units. A critical ratio 
of this difference was found to be 0.35 indicating that the differ¬ 
ence was not significant. The moan score of the students with 
no teaching experience was higher by 4.03 units, winter than 
autumn. A critical ratio of 1.29 indicates that this difference is 
not significant, I\ being 0.20, 

Tabus 2.—Mean Scores fob Sixty Students with No Teach¬ 
ing Experience and Twelve Students with Teaching 
Experience on Mickey Murphy, Winter Quarter 


No Teaching Experience* 


Experienced Teachers 


Test 

Part 

Moan 

Score 

Com¬ 

parable 

Percentile 

Rank 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Devia¬ 

tion 

Mean 

Score 

Com¬ 

parable 

Percentile 

Rank 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Devia¬ 

tion 

II 

10.33 

87 

3.12 

H 

59 

3.62 

III 

8.22, 

78 

0.98 . 

■m 

55 

0.90 

V 

51.25 

91 


50.75 

63 

11.74 

VI 

25.46 

68 


27.00 

55 

4.00 

IX 

47.75 

77 

6.51 

46.00 

50 

9.00 

X 

22.55 

62 

5.38 

20.75 

43 

6.06 

Total 

174.83 



172,00 


25.86 


* The p Green tile norms defined by Bailer arc for undergraduate students 
with no teaching experience. In this study, thirty-nine students wero 
undergraduates. 

The data obtained through the Principles and Judgment Test 
and Mickey Murphy indicated that the students attained a 
relatively high dogreo of compotonco at the theoretical level with 
respect to tho four major objectives defined for the course. The 
chango from beginning to end of quarter was significant. Marked 
differences wore found among individuals. 

Planning Compotonco.—Behavior at tho planning level was 
obsorvod in written classroom observation reports, in written 
observational caso studios, and in written group projects. Eleven 
learning units were developed in small group meetings. Tho 
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purpose of the learning unil waa Lo develop planning competence 
related to two major objectives: "Adapts psychological prin¬ 
ciples of learning to individuals and groups" and "Adapts 


Tabus 3.—Hating of Ki.kvbn Whitten Ghoup Projects, 
Wintkh Quahtkh 


Criteria for Rating 

Frequency 
of Rating 

Mean 

llat- 

4 

3 

2 

1 

ing 

1) Plana experiences which utilize present 
interest to focuH attention on subject 
matter. 

8 

3 

0 

0 

3.73 

2) l’lana experiences which take into account 
factors of readiness. 

8 

2 

1 

0 

3.04 

3) Plans experiences which meet the needs of 
heterogeneous abilities and interests. 

0 

5 

0 


3.55 

4) Plans a variety of experiences to motivate 
a particular learning. 

7 

3 

l 

0 

3.55 

5) Plane experiences which satisfy pupil 
needs. 

(i 

4 

1 


3.46 

0) PlanB experiences which ensure transfer. 

7 

3 

0 

1 

3.45 

7) Plana experiences iti which motivation is 
developed through positive interests, 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3.36 

8) Plans experiences which provide oppor¬ 
tunity for successful participation of all 
pupils. 

4 

G 

1 


3.27 

9) Plans experiences in which appropriate 
practice procedures aro employed, 

4 

G 

1 


3.27 

10) Plaus oxporicnccs which provide an over¬ 
view of tho whole problem and its related 
parts. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3.18 


psychological principles of measurement and ovahmtion to 
individuals and groups." The criteria employed in rating the 
units,wore ton operational definitions of the two objectives. 
Eaoh Of those criteria was rated on a 4, 3, 2, l scale. A 4 rating 
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was interpreted to indicate competence expected of effective 
classroom teaching, a rating of 3 to indicate competence expected 
of effective student teaching, a rating of 2 to indicate com¬ 
petence necessary to 6nter studont teaching, and a 1 rating to 
indicate doubtful competence for student teaching. The results 
of the rating are summarized in Table 3. 

The major purpose in developing the observational case study 
was to develop planning competence as outlined under the other 
two major objectives; “Adapts psychological principles of 
growth and development to individuals and groups" and “ Adapts 
psychological principles of counseling and guidance to individuals 
and groups." The form developed for evaluating the case study 
included ten operational definitions as criteria; each rated on a 
4, 3, 2, 1 scale as described for the learning unit. The results 
are summarized in Tablo 4. 

The data thus obtained through evaluation of the learning 
unit and the observational case study indicated that tho students 
developed a relatively high degree of planning competence with 
respect to tho four major objectives defined for the course. 
Group performance as exhibited in the learning unit was superior 
to individual performance as indicated in tho case studies. In 
comparing results for tho two quarters, mean ratings wore 
higher for the second quarter, but not significantly so. A wide 
range in planning competence was found. 

Performance behavior.—Group meetings provided oppor¬ 
tunity for obsorving student behavior in mooting actual problems 
involved in organizing tho learning unit. Graduate students 
and teaching assistants in the School of Education observed tho 
behavior of the students. The same criteria formulated for 
rating tho written group projects wero employed by tho observers 
in evaluating the competence of each group's behavior. Indi¬ 
vidual members of each group wore ratod by tho observers on a 
4, 3, 2, 1 scale using as criteria six operational definitions of tho 
fifth major objectivo, “Develops professional behavior.” Each 
obsorvor rocordcd tho quality of individual studont participation 
for each mooting in tho following mannor: a plus mark to indicate 
a positive contribution, a minus to indicato a delaying contribu¬ 
tion, a quostion mark to indicato a question being aslcod, and a 
zoro for an off-tho-track comment. In addition, anecdotal 
information was recorded concerning individual and total group 
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Tabes; 4.—Rating op Seventy-five Ouseiivational Case 
Studies, Winter Quauteb 
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behavior. During the autumn quarter ten observers participated 
in the study; in the winter quarter there were six. 

The range of mean ratings assigned by ten group observers 
for the ton criteria listed in Table 3 was from 2.80 to 3.70, autumn 
quarter; in the winter quarter from 2.83 to 3.67. For the 
autumn quarter the number of students rated 4, 3, 2, 1 was 39, 
37, 19 and 8 respectively; in tho winter quarter, 10, 19, 7, and 0, 
respectively, 

A summary of the participation record and a report of descrip¬ 
tive anecdotes in chronological order for two students, autumn 
quarter, illustrates the data on which individual ratings were 
based: Student A, assigned a 4 rating; this student was the group 
recorder once; the group chairman, threo times. 

Participation record summarized: 

Prom nine to twenty-three positive contributions per meeting. 

Prom two to five questions asked per meeting, 

No oil-track comments. 

No delaying comments. 

Descriptive statements: 

Always conscious of what group is doing. Good at directing; volun¬ 
teered an assignment at end of meeting. (First meeting.) 

Read report to group; a positive contribution. 

Showed oxccHcnt leadership: 

“Let's do something more constructive." 

“Wc'ro to consider the psychology; how wo’ro going to put tho 
material across," 

Suggested assignmont of definite tasks, extra meetings. 

Went after film catalog. 

Direct, practical, good organizer. 

Has taken over chairmanship, is completely conscious of whole group 
situation, of each individual. 

Organizes, allocates responsibilities, checks for performance. 

Student D, assigned a 1 rating; this student served as recorder 
one g; never as chairman. 

Participation record summarized: 

Prom three to eight positive contributions per meeting. 

From ono to three questions per meeting. 

From ono to four off-track comments per mooting. 

From ono to fivo delaying contributions per meeting. 

Aba on l from one mooting; positive contributions decreased from 
beginning to end of quarter. 
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Deseriptivo comments; 

Takes project lightly. 

A in vised over situation. 

Doesn't lifllnn to others. 

Mokes very few positive contributions 

Appears uniii teres led. 

Tho first purl of turn observer's summary of group progress 
illustrates change from beginning lo end of <(ttaider am J indicates 
quality of performance: 

"At the. first meeting three or four students did most of the 
talking. The others listened or hesitantly submitted questions. 
The time was spent in setting up ft lonrning situation for tho 
study. Tho next meeting was characterized by greater par¬ 
ticipation by all members; they were still not. discussing learning 
but wore emphasizing the desired learning situations. By tho 
third meeting, most of tho members realized they had Accom¬ 
plished lilllo in regard to understanding and explaining Die 
learning process. This understanding could he attributed to 
numerous causes such us outside rending, subgroup discussions, 
possibly discussion with other groups, and casual conversation 
with each other. This awareness was noticeably present during 
tho third mooting, along with a determination to do something 
about it. This insight added vigor toward solution of llioir 
problom. Small subgroups were sot up for gathering information 
and organizing it around the earlier learning situation or frame¬ 
work. Tho chairman of each group reported on his section 
of tho work, mado the necessary revisions suggested by the 
group and finally inserted his contribution in with the remain¬ 
ing body of material making up the Group 2, Section 2, Learning 
Ropovt.” 

Tho data collected by tho observers indicated that the students 
demonstrated satisfactory competence in meeting actual prob¬ 
lems. Other data obtained in individual conferences ami in 
recorders’ reports submitted after each group mooting substan¬ 
tiated this conclusion. A range of eompotonco was found among 
tho students in mooting actual situations and in oxeroising pro¬ 
fessional behaviors. 

Student opinion and soJf-ova)imlion.—Conclusions reported 
thus far lmvo boon basod upon data obtained from objective-typo 
testa, rating scales, and anecdotal information. In tho ques- 
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tionnairo and self-evaluation form, students expressed their 
opinions concerning tho course and estimated their own com¬ 
petence. These instruments were developed and administered 
to summarize in quantitative form (1) the effectiveness of motiva¬ 
tion, (2) the degreo of student acceptance of the objectives, (3) 
sfcudont opinion of courso experiences, and (4) studont self-rating. 

Tho questionnaire consisted of two parts, tho first containing 
fifteen questions concerning course activities and objectives, 
the second containing six questions relating to weaknesses and 
strengths of tho course. In Part I, all students expressed the 
opinion that tho course had been valuable in increasing their 
competence as teachers and in developing their understanding 
of tho r61o of the teacher as an organizer of learning experiences. 
There wore no negative responses to these items, Ninety-seven 
per cent felt that the course had increased their understanding of 
how children learn and of tho rfile of tho teacher in counseling 
and guidance. Ninety-four per cent felt that tlio courso had 
mado other educational experiences more meaningful Ninety- 
two por cent indicated that tho course had increased their under¬ 
standing of child growth and development. Concerning specific 
courso activities—lectures, classroom observations, learning 
unit, case study* and class discussions—six to eighteen per cent 
expressed the opinion that theso had not contributed to achieving 
tho purpose intended. Ninety-six por cent indicated that tho 
courso would not have been more valuable as a 'straight' lecture 
courso. Understanding of psychological theory applied to the 
classroom was increased for ninety-four per cent. For twenty 
and fifteen per cent, respectively, the courso did not open any 
new fields of interest nor was tho courso organization meaningful 
In Part II of tho questionnaire, students listed all major 
activities as strengths of the course; all major activities were also 
listed at least once as weaknesses of the course. For improving 
tho courso, students listed more timo for developing the various 
activities and also suggested increasing tho unit credit from four 
to eight quavtor-houvs. Suggestions were made for improving 
all aspocts of tho courso including selection of fcoxt materials. 
Tho data in Part II supported that obtained in Part I; the 
majority acceptod tho activities as valuable in achieving the 
objectives; for a minority one or more activities were not con¬ 
sidered of value. 
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Taber S.~Student Rati.no or Own Competence, Winter 

Quauteu 


Criteria for Ruling 


Frequency 

of Hating Moan 
_* Rat- 

41 si all i " g 


1) Evaluates the, effect of the. homo on be¬ 
havior of llio child. 

2) Understands use of guidance files and 
anecdotal records to evaluate adjustment 
of child. 

3) Plans learning experiences which utilize 
present interest to focus attention on sub¬ 
ject matter. 

4) Collects and records information concern¬ 
ing pupil behavior in objective anecdotes. 

6) Understands how growth factors influence 
llio behavior or a particular child, 

6) Plans learning experiences in which moti¬ 
vation is developed through positive in¬ 
terest. 

7) PlanB learning experiences which provide 
opportunity for successful participation 
of all pupila. 

8) Plans practical ways for helping the child. 

9) Understands the implications of social 
class training for the leaclior. 

10) Plana a variety of experiences to motivate 
a particular learning. 

11) Understands conditions necessary for 
maintaining group mornlo in tho class¬ 
room, 

12) Plans experiences which talco into account 
factors of readiness. 

13) Plans experiences which provide an over¬ 
view of tho wholo problem and its related 
parts, 


37 23 0 0 


33 25 8 0 


34 25 0 2 


31 27 H 0 


30 25 10 1 


2230 14 0 


25 25 14 2 
21 31 12 1 

20 25 10 6 

21 29 M 2 


1734 18 2 


10 35 15 1 


23 23 13 0 
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Table 5. — (Continued) 


Criteria for Rating 

Frequency 
of Rating 

Mean 

Rat- 


4 

3 

2 

1 

ing 

14) Forms a serios of hypotheses to account 
for a particular pattern of behavior. 

16 

35 

12 

3 

2.97 

15) Recognizes how the teacher may help the 
child nchievo satisfactory relationships 
with age mates. 

17 

31 

13 

5 

2.91 

16) Plans learning experiences which satisfy 
pupil needs, 

15 

30 

21 

1 

2.88 

17) Understands how tho teacher may use 
standardized test results to evaluate the 
status of an individual child. 


25 

20 

3 

2.88 

18) Participates in defining instructional ob¬ 
jectives and in curriculum planning. 

18 

26 

17 

6 

2,84 

19) Plans experiences which ensuro transfer. 

14 

31 

16 

5 

2.82 

20) Plans experiences which meet tho neods of 
heterogeneous abilities and interests. 

10 

35 

18 

4 

2.76 


On a eolf-ovaLuation form, students rated themselves on a 
4, 3, 2, 1 scale using as criteria for rating twenty operational 
definitions of the four major objectives, Nino of these criteria 
wore identical to those employed in evaluating the learning 
unit; seven were identical to those used in rating tho observa¬ 
tional case studios. The results of this rating are summarized 
in Table 5. 

Students in appraising own competence demonstrated a 
range both with respect to a particular criterion and different 
criteria, Tho general pat lorn was similar to that obtained in 
other ovaluativo instruments. On the criteria identical to 
those for tho group learning unit, moan ratings were lower in 
tho self-evaluation than for tho group ratings. On criteria 
identical to those for tho case study, tho range of mean ratings 
on tho self-appraisal was from 2.88 to 3.47; the moan ratings 
assigned to the written studies ranged from 2.72 to 3.41. 
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bummahy 

A course in educational psychology for teachers wan organized 
with objectives defined tut leaching behaviors which behaviors 
were drawn from "Factors in Teaching Competence. 1 ' (Journo 
experiences worn organized to achieve the objectives, and 
evaluation procedures wore devised to determine the extent to 
which the toucher competences wore developed. The data 
collected and analyzed for two cnnHoculive quarters with two 
groups of «Uulenj« indicato that: 

1) The objectives an defined and delimited for tho lust quarter 
were psychologically valid. 

2) Tho course experiences os organized and presented vvoro 
effective in developing leaching competences as defined in this 
study. 

3) Tho over-all strategy was effective in achieving llio objec¬ 
tives. 

1) At three levels'--theoretical, planning, and performance— 
tho majority of students exhibited a high level of competence. 
A small minority did not demonstrate growth or satisfactory 
competence at any level and were recommended as doubtful 
candidates for tho teaching profession, Because of tho paucity 
of data relative to pre-service standards, llm conclusions in 
tormH of ‘high' and 'unsatisfactory’ wore necessarily lontalivo, 
It ia recommended that tho students ho followed in their stuiloiU- 
toaching and later teaching positions, Tho final criterion upon 
which tho ofloclivonOHK of this or any professional course can ho 
determined must bo tho qualify of pupil growth developed in 
the loachcr’s classroom, 



A STUDY OP TEACHING POTENTIALITIES* 

J. DAVID O'DEA 

School of Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

This study is in the general field of the measurement of a set of 
characteristics objectively regarded as symptomatic of an aptitude 
for the teaching profession. 

First will he presented tho importance of this and similar 
studies. Secondly, a brief treatment of the early testing move¬ 
ment in the selection of teacher candidates will be given. Finally, 
a feasible procedure will be offered which will assist in the selec¬ 
tion of teacher candidates. 

IMPORTANCE or STUDY 

The research of Dr, Pay C. Maul 9 in the held of supply and 
demand of teachers has pointed to a need for additional studies. 
In reference to his educational research, Dr. Maul writes, "It is 
designed to help tho public gain a fuller understanding of a 
problem in which the public has a vital stake, namely the improve¬ 
ment of schools in which the children of today must bo prepared to 
meet the unpredictable problems of tomorrow." 

To relievo this vexing problem the teaching profession must 
labor in the partnership with tire farmers, ministers, merchants, 
and others engaged in helping children to become better adults. 
Obviously, the people needed to meet tho present demand should 
possess qualities or trails of competent teachers. 

RELATED STUDIES 

The professional schools for training teachers have limited 
means for ascertaining in advance whether a candidate has or can 
acquire those qualities possessed by successful teachers. The 
measurement of teaching efficiency hns engaged the attention of 
research workers for soveral years. Moriam, 8 in 1906, is 
credited as being tho first who attempted to use objective meas¬ 
ures of qualities related to teaching efficiency. This first attempt 
in removing tho measurement of teaching efficiency and aptitude 

* For their constructive criticism, appreciation is extended to Ralph 
Evans, Head of the Department of Education, Fresno St tit g College and to 
W. M. Ehream, Director of Guidance, Wichita University, 
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from the field of opinion to that of objective measurement was 
followed by numerous attempts. Hecause of one or many reasons 
these attempts had only limited success. 

Uuediger and Strnycr" in It) 1(1 constructed a device to meas¬ 
ure characteristics of teachers as related to olHeirnry iti leaching. 
This attempt did not prove highly successful. In 15)12, Klliot 
and Hoycc. s < devised score cards for the measurement of 
teaching efficiency. Tim score! cards for rating teachers wore 
marked by the teacher's supervisors. These authors concluded 
that the reports were too high, due to u halo effect of the ratings 
on the score cards. 

TaIU.E I.—jVVEUAGE C0UUIil..\TtQN OB' Sltt'HUVlBOlUP IUnKINGS 
anu the Listed Mkasujiki) Ciiahactriustich 


Quality or Trait r 

Scholarship. -K000 

Intelligence. .. +.500 

Professional Study in Service. . -I-.393 

Salary..-1-.352 

Total Teaching Experience. ... -I-.172 

Scores on a Professional Test.... +. 147 


Knight* made an objective study on general leaching ability. 
His method was to obtain ratings of teachers by both supervisors 
and the teachers' associates in teaching upon general professional 
ability. Each judge ranked the teachers whom he know in order 
of merit. These rankings wore then transmuted into numerical 
units representing the. composite judgment (if each group of 
judges. Against this criterion he correlated the measurements 
made upon a number of traits which could lie measured objec¬ 
tively. The average correlations found for high school teachers 
arc shown in Table I. 

Knight applied the same method used for high school teachers 
to tlm study of the elementary school teachers. Two of his 
results should he noted: first, a correlation of -KM! between 
teaching efficiency of elementary school teachers and a profes¬ 
sional test; and second, a correlation of -l-.IOft between leaching 
efficiency and scores on an intelligence test.* Knight con¬ 
cluded that a professional test is highly predictive of teaching 
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efficiency for elementary school teachers, but he suggests that an 
intelligence test may be more desirable for prediction on the 
secondary level.* 

In 1923, Somers 12 obtained ratings of teachers in their first 
year of experience. He used a score card and correlated against 
this criterion scores in intelligence tests, school marks, participa¬ 
tion in extra-curricular activities and personality estimates. The 
most significant correlation co-efficients arc show in Table II. 

Table II.— Correlation op Teachers' Rating in Thetr First 
Year Experience and Listed Criteria 


Factors Used r 

Normal School Success. + . 73 

Two Years 1 Marks in School. + .71 

Teaching in Training School. + .70 

Personality Estimates. +. 62 

First Semester Normal School Work. + .60 

Intelligence Tests... +. 43 

Extracurricular Activities. + .41 

Class “Cuts” in Normal Schools. + .53 


A study by Whitney 13 followed a similar technique used by 
Somovs. The correlations between the criteria and teaching suc¬ 
cess as measured by supervisors arc as follows: 

Table III —Correlation of Teachers' Rating in Tiieir First 
Year Experience and the Listed Criteria 


Factors Used r 

Intelligence. +. 025 

Secondary School Marks. + .091 

Marks in Academic Subjects in Normal School. + .073 

Marks in Professional Subjects in Normal School. +. 143 

Practice Teaching in Normal School. +. 238 

Physique. +.124 


Knight, Hitch, Telford, and Bathurst 7 have published a set of 
professional tests for elementary school teachers. These aptitude 

* Dr. C. W. Boardman has written an excellent condensation of Knighb’fl 
study, His research, reference , 3 was particularly helpful to this study, 
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tests wore the first for which a measure of validity was obtained. 
The authors obtained n correlation coefficient of +.378 using the 
test scores atul the. merit of ranking of the teachers by supervisors. 
Corresponding to Knight's study is the (loorge Washington 
University Series, prepared by F. A. Moss, T. Hunt, and I\ C. 
Wnllaeo. in the cooperation with various (ulneatOM . 10 

The progress in tlm field of teacher aptitude tests is illustrated 
by Bingham. 8 

"The professional schools for training teachers have as yot 
found no sure menus of ascertaining in advance whether a 
candidate, ban or can acquire, the trails described in the 
foregoing paragraphs, although marked defects and (short¬ 
comings arc usually recognizable during an interview with 
an applicant for admission, lfis intellectual grasp and 
mental alertness can lie fairly well estimated by references to 
hi« previous school record and his performance in tests of 
scholastic aptitude, vocabulary, Knglisli usage, mathe¬ 
matics, nml other academic, subjects, supplemented when 
necessary by specially devised tests of intelligence such ns the 
Coxe-Orloans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability." 

The Coxo-Orlctms Test is a device to measure the alnlily to 
learn the subject matter taught in school. The five parts of the 
teat measure the candidate’s general information, knowledge of 
teaching mcthodB and practices as acquired from his observation 
as a student, ability to learn the type of material included in pro¬ 
fessional reading matter, and ability to study and work out 
educational problems. 

The co-efficients of correlation between test scores and achieve¬ 
ment at the end of the first college year range between ,fi3 and .84. 

It iH noted that, although the authors have demonstrated the 
value of this lost for predicting school achievement, the extent 
to which it is prognostic of actual teaching ability bus not been 
ascertained. 

A recent reference pertaining to the measurement and predic¬ 
tion of teaching efficiency is a monograph by Burr* and others. 
The monograph, "The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching 
Efficiency: A Summary of Investigations," supplies data on the 
validity and reliability of some 72 tests, rating scales and Inven¬ 
tories frequently used in this area. 
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SELECTION OF TOE MEASURED CHARACTERISTICS 

A test to measure the characteristics listed in Table IV was 
constructed under the direction of Dr. II. E. Schrammel, Director 
of the Bureau of Measurements, Kansas State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Emporia. 

Studies indicate that personality and intelligence are highly 
significant factors for measuring teaching aptitudes. Knight 
found these factors significant to teaching efficiency in high school, 
These two basic traits were not measured in this study. 

Table IV lists the set of characteristics that were selected for 
measurements, 

Table IV.— Characteristics Measured in This Study 



Test 

Form 

No. of 
Questions 

1 . 

Interest 

Multiple Response 

15 

2. 

General ICnowledgo 

a tr 

45 

3. 

(a) Procedures in Teaching 

tt (t 

20 


(b) Teaching Information & 
Judgment 

True—False 

67 

4. 

Prof. Beading Comp. 

ti _ it 

25 


Total 


172 


TRYOUT OF TEST 

The control group in this study consisted of teachers. The 
teachers cooperating in the study were probably a select group of 
professionally minded teachers who would tend to rank above the 
average of the school teaching population. They were ele¬ 
mentary, high school, and college teachers all of whom were mem¬ 
bers of the faculty at the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

The second group consisted of college students. This group 
was broken down into various categories as indicated in Table V. 

In summary, nearly three hundred tests were given. The 
timo required to take the test averaged about fifty minutes. 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL DATA 

The majority of tho statistical measures were computed from 
the test results obtained from the administration of the test at 
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the Kansas Stale Teachers College. The basic data are shown in 
Table V. Additional data computed from Lite basic data arc 
listed in Tabic VI. 


TaIILJEO Y«—ComFAIUHON OF VAIUOUtt STATISTICAL MkAHUIU&S 






Experi¬ 



All of llics 


mental 



Experi¬ 

Nnn- 

Group, 



mental 

leueliing 

going 


Control 

Group 

G roup 

to Teach 

Median 

M7.1 

120.0 

120.3 

127.3 

Mean 

110.9 

125.0 

110 

127.2 

Standard Deviation 

5.9 

13.7 

13.5 

12.2 

Sigma Mean 

1.07 

1.00 

1.82 

1.05 

Number of Cases 

30 

189 

57 

132 


Head Table thus: The median for the control group was 147,1; for Iho 
entire group! 120.0. 


Tables VI.— Compaiubon of Further Statistical Measures 

Number of 


AH of tho 
Experimental 

Diffcr- 

enco 

Sigma 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Difference 
Sigma Difference 
(Critical Ratio) 

Chimera in 
100 of True 
I liffercnco 

Group 

Non-teaching 

21.9 

IMG 

15.0 

100 

Group 

Experimental 
Group Going 

27.G 

2.10 

13.1 

100 

To Teach 

19.7 

1.50 

13.1 

100 


Road Table Hum: The difference between Ihu control group true moan and 
all the experimental group true mean wn« 21.0, 

Comparison of the mean scores shows that the control group 
made a higher score Limn did either of the experimental divisions. 
Tho mean score for the control group was l*i(h0 and that of the 
total experimental group, 125,0. 

Tho data listed in Tabic VI deal with the reliability of the dif¬ 
ference between the mean scores of the control group and tho 
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experimental groups. It will be noted that because these dif¬ 
ferences are large and the sigma differences are small, the data 
yield a statistically significant ratio. In other words, there 
arc 100 chances in 100 tlmt the differences possess statistical 
significance. 

By correlating the odd and oven scores of the test a reliability 
co-efilcicnt of .77 was obtained. The P. E. was ± .009. By cor¬ 
relating the combined scores of Parts I and II with Parts Ill and 
IV, Table IV, a reliability co-efficient of .88 was obtained. The 
P. E. was ±.007. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

This study attempted to isolate a set of measurable character¬ 
istics indicative of teaching success. The test used to measure the 
characteristics indicates that tho control group possessed the 
measured traits to a higher degree than those of the other group, 
In general, those preparing for teaching score higher than those 
preparing for some other vocation. This finding is vitally signif¬ 
icant to the study. 

It is found that a good teacher need not score high in one 
singled out characteristic. However, a good teacher should pos¬ 
sess in tolnl a high degree of knowledge, intellect, interest, 
professional reading comprehension, and Leaching procedures. 

Personality has long boon held to be a large factor in teaching 
success. Past studies have indicated that such traits as self-con¬ 
trol and patience arc essentials to teaching success. 

It is the opinion of tho author that tho following procedures will 
provide some indications necessary in attempting to evaluate 
those traits indicative of teaching potentialities. These factors 
are: (a) the student's attitude regarding further education and his 
like or dislike of previous educational experiences. This involves 
the student's previous school success, (b) The student's per¬ 
sonality should be investigated. This includes mental ability, 
emotional pattern, and the work habits of the student, (c) 
Finally, careful consideration of tho measured characteristics as 
listed in Tablo IV is statistically significant in tho selection of 
potential teacher candidates. 
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TECHNIQUE FOR EVALUATING THE ABILITY OF 
TEACHERS TO APPLY PRINCIPLES CON¬ 
CERNED WITH THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
NEEDS OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS* 

SARA ANN BROWN 
West Virginia University 

The purpose of this study was to develop a technique for evalu¬ 
ating the ability of secondary-school teachers to apply the princi¬ 
ples concerned with the developmental needs of adolescent girls. 
The first hypothesis was that pencil-and-paper tests would be 
developed which would measure the ability of teachers to recog¬ 
nize and apply principles concerned with human growth and 
development of adolescents. Two tests were developed to meas- 
uvo this ability: Test A, Recognition of Principles; and Test B > 
The Case of Jacqueline Croner, essay and short-answer forms. 
The second hypothesis was that one case study would be suffi¬ 
cient to measure, this ability. 

The assumption was that it is important for all teachers to 
bo able to apply principles concerned with the developmental 
needs of children. The experimental group in the study was 
composed of home economics teachers at the secondary level, on 
the further assumption that instruments which were valid and 
reliable for that group would bo equally useful for all secondary- 
school teachers, 

Test A, Recognition of Principles, was made up of sixty-two 
principles which related to the needs of adolescents in three 
major aspects of development: physiological, social, and integra¬ 
tive, A jury of four judges assisted in the selection of the princi¬ 
ples and agreed unanimously on tho key for the short-answer test. 

Test A was revised after having been administered to a pre¬ 
liminary group of thirty-five home economics teachers in West 
Virginia to discover any lack of clarity in vocabulary and state¬ 
ment, any difficulties in administration, and to determine tho 
length of timo required to givo tho test, 

Test B, Tho Case of Jacquclino Croner, was designed to mcas- 

* Abstract of Doctoral thesis submitted to Graduate Faculty, Iowa State 
College, 1049. 
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urc the ability which teachers have to apply principles in inter¬ 
preting data concerned with lhe developmental needs of adoles¬ 
cents, and to Hcleefc educational means for helping pupils with 
their problems The test was a description or an adolescent 
lamed on data from a cumulative record of a high-school girl. 
A tthoiVanawer form which used rewponnes Ivmushud hy a pre¬ 
liminary group of home! economics teachers was koL up. These 
rcRponHCH were in the form of statements and were evaluated (or 
their clarity and GuncifKmwt. The teat was administered to iho 
earnc preliminary group as the one which reacted to Teat A. 
Revisions based on the results from the preliminary group were 
made. The revised Leal which contained one hundred ten items 
wob administered Lo a jury of six judges, and from their responses 
the key for scoring wits determined. 

Tim trial group to whom Ilia tesla were mlminiatercrl was made 
up of eighty-eight home economics teachers in Weal Virginia 
who had signified a willingness lo participate, Several factors 
were considered in selecting these teachers: marital hIuIuh, recency 
of graduate study, length of Leaching experience, and the feasi¬ 
bility of visits by the writer. 

Test 11, The Cast* of Jacqueline Ortmer, essay form, was Rent 
lo each of the participants. This was followed by Test B, Hhort- 
anuwor form; and Teat A, Recognition of Principles. 

The reliability of Test A was determined by obtaining tho cor- 
rclaUon coefficient between scores on Imivca. A lVarsonum 
coefficient of correlation wan obtained, .7305, ami corrected for 
double length by tho Spearman-Brown modi lied formula. This 
correction yielded a coefficient of reliability of .818 ± .030. 
Since testmakors cite a relationship of .00 an very high this relia¬ 
bility is considered vary satisfactory. 

Tho reliability of Test B, short-answer form, was determined by 
tho same method and when the correlation of .8370 was corrected 
for double length, it was found to be .913 ± ,018, a result which 
would indicate a very dependable reliability. 

Two methods for establishing validity of tho instrument wore 
employed, Qno was the correlating of scores on Test A and on 
Test II, essay form, as well as Clio score>s on Tost A and Test B, 
short-anBwor form, Tho oooffieionts obtained were: 

Test A and Tost B, essay .955*1 ± .009 

Test A and Test B, short-answer ,0758 ± .005 

Test B, short-answer, and Test B, essay .9303 ± ,013 
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In order to have greater confidence in the results, cooperation 
from another group of ninety home economics teachers in West 
Virginia, who had not participated in the first group, was 
requested. The procedure except for visits and interviews was 
duplicated and the coefficients of correlation were again obtained, 

Tho results for the second group were: 

Test A and Test B, essay .9506 ± .010 

Test A and Test B, short-answer .9557 ± .009 

Test B, short-answer and Test B, essay .9247 ± .015 

These results would seem to indicate that the high correlations 
of the first group were not due to sampling, since the differences 
in tho correlations are slight. 

A second method of validation which was used, was to compute 
coefficients of correlation between the performance on the instru¬ 
ments with a criterion assumed to bo valid. In this study that 
criterion was the scores obtained on interviews which the writer 
had with the teacher, the principal and/or the superintendent, 
and the scoro on a one-day observation of the tcaohcr, designated 
as an in ter view-observation score. Records of these interviews 
and observations with the group of eighty-eight teachers wero 
kept by tho writer, and these wero scored by a jury of five judges. 
When coefficients of correlation were computed between the 
scores on the tests and tho intorviow-observation scores, the 
correlations wore: 

Test A and interview-observation scores . 8748 

Test B, essay form and interview-ohsewaUon scores .9013 

Test 13, short-answer and interview-observation scores .9113 

Since Test B was designed to measure the ability of the teacher 
to diagnose problems and select remedial measures, coefficients 
of correlation to determine whether one section of the test was 
more valid than the other wero computed. The correlations 
between tho diagnostic sections on tho two teats—Test B ; essay 
and Test B, short-answer form—was .7880 ± .040. Tho cor¬ 
relation between the scores on the two remedial sections was 
,4327 ± .087. Also compuLed wero coefficients of correlation 
between tho scores on flic remedial section of the short-answer 
form of Teat B and the interview-observation scores; the result 
was a coefficient correlation of .78GG ± .041. 

The items on both Test A and Tost B were analyzed to deter- 
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mine internal consistency and to discover items which should be 
discarded or revised because they were not discriminating. The 
eighty-eight papers were divided into two groups; the upper group 
was composed of the fifty percent who received the highest scores; 
the lower group of the fifty per cent who received the lowest 
scores. The percentage of correct responses for each item was 
determined for curb group. The items were then analyzed Lo 
determine (1) those for which each group had the same percentage 
of correct responses; (2) those for which the lower group had a 
higher percentage of correct responses; and (8) those for which 
the difference in percentage between the two groups was less 
than 10. All except thirteen of the sixty-two items in Test A, 
and thirty items of the one hundred ten iu Test B, were satis¬ 
factorily discriminating. 

In a teacher-education program it would Im valuable if devices 
which could he administered easily were available, ho that <v 
prediction of what a lonelier would do relative, to the application 
of principles when ho is faced with a real-life situation could bo 
made. In the present study papcr-aud-poneil tests which have 
high correlations of validity and which can be used ns the inde¬ 
pendent variables in computing regression equations have been 
developed, For the criterion, the inlerviinv-olmervution score, 
•which was used as the dependent variable in determining regres¬ 
sion, tho validity waa assumed. 

If a relationship exists between two distributions it becomes 
possible lo predict values In one distribution from known values 
in the other. Regression lines are developed for tiro purpose of 
estimating values of ono variable from known values of another 
variable within the limits of the data which are available. 

In the following discussion of regression, the scores on the two 
tests and the interviews and observations will bo designated by 
these symbols; 

X i “ Test A: Recognition of Principles Test 

X) ■* Tost B: Tho Cano of Jacqueline Cronor (Khort-anwwor form) 

A r s - Tost B: Tho Coho of Jacqueline Cronor (essay form) 

I'i ■* Tntcrviow-ohsorvalion. 

There woro throo main problems to be considered in analysing 
the regression data. The first problem was; Can a regression 
equation which will predict teacher behavior in a real-life silua- 
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tion with reasonable accuracy be determined? The second prob¬ 
lem was: How accurate would the prediction be if only the short 
answer tests, and X 2 were used? The third problem was: To 
what degree have nil factors determining teacher behavior 
relative to applying principles concerned with adolescent devel¬ 
opment in a real-life situation been measured by the regression 
equation? 

Tho interview-observation score was obtained from information 
relative to bow the teacher applied principles concerned with the 
developmental needs of adolescent girls in a real-life situation. It 
was determined by the use of a scale which had a range of I to 15. 

The first problem was to sot up regression equations. The 
equations using all three variables is: 

Y = —0.0096 -’.2235*! + .255GX 3 + .2517X* 

The equation using two variables is: 

Y = .074lA r i + .2644X 2 - 5.9562 

The equation using one variable is: 

Y = 2140Xi + 1.9382 

To ascertain the usefulness of these equations it was necessary 
to determine tho multiple coefficients obtained when all variables 
were used or progressively dropped; to determine the standard 
partial regression correlations holding various ones of the vari¬ 
ables constant, and to make testa which indicate the significance 
of regression coefficients. 

Tho multiple correlation coefficient obtained between all 
the estimated Y values and the actual values was .9366. This 
correlation for the throe pencihand-paper tests combine is suffi¬ 
ciently high to give reasonable confidence in prediction of the 
ability of teachers in this area. 

The multiple R 2 is .8773. This correlation means that 87.73 
per cent of the variability among teachers in their ability to apply 
principles in this area can bo measured by the three pencil-and- 
papor tests. 

If in Test B, Xu is omitted from tho multiple correlation, R 2 
becomes .8394. Thus the difference between the multiple R 2 
based on three independent variables and the multiple R 2 based 
on two independent variables is .0424, If one independent 
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variable is dropped from Hie et) on linn sin additional 4.24 per cent 
o( the variability remains unnwiunted for l*y regression. 

The alnmlard pari ini regression coefficient HprcifioN changes in 
T, independent of the changes in ilm other independent variables 
and is the host measure of which variable in the most important 
in predicting V. The If for each of the three tents is: 

A’i « .0130 

a ** «■ \.\-m 

Xi - .4*081 

It is obvious that Xt is the most important test in predicting y, 
since live standard partial coefficient for it is the highest of the 
three, tests. 

Standard partial regression coefficients may also ho used to 
judge which of the independent variables are most important in 
estimating Y. If X «is hold constant and A’ t is compared with V, 
the correlation is low---.0100, If Xt is held constant and Xi is 
compared with Y the correlation is low -.1071. 

If X i is held constant the correlations between A*i and Y, and 
between A r s and Y arc: 

r>'?. i .f>440 
rrt.i - .*1577 

When A”a is held constant the correlations between A"i and Y, 
between Xi and Y, ami between A r i and Xt arc: 

r n .j » .1071 
r^i-s “ .4*131 
fiM “ .7810 

When A r i ighcld constant, the correlation between Xt and X■, is: 

riM = .0010 

When each independent variable is compared with Y, the other 
two variables being held constant, the following correlations arc 
obtained, 

iYi »a 0:1 .4318 
tvi.it - ..*>818 

ryj.ij ^ ,5495 

Since all l testa coefficients—1.385, 5.385 and 0.650—avo 
highly significant, each of the independent variables may bo 
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assumed to bo related to the dependent variables in a linear 
manner. All three also contribute to the total regression, and for 
the most accurate prediction relative to the ability of teachers to 
apply principles in this area, all three variables should be measured 

The extremely high valuo of multiple 1^.8773-is evident of 
the success with which individual predictions may be made 
when the three independent variables selected in this study are 
used. 

Throughout the, statistical analysis, Jvj, the essay form of Test 
B, I he Case of Jacqueline Croner, has proved to be the least 
valuable of the variables to use for prediction purposes. It has 
the smallest standard partial regression coefficient, the smallest 
partial correlation with the Y variable, and the smallest t value. 
It seems, therefore, that it is justifiable to drop it from the regres¬ 
sion equation, and lose a very small part of the total predictable 
information in favor of more easily administered and time-saving 
tests. 

The recommended regression equation obtained is: 
y = - 074LY, + .2G44Z, - 5.95G2 

This Y variable may be predicted for individuals by measuring 
the Xi and X t variables, a task which would take considerable 
time, since approximately one and three-fourths hours are 
loquiiod for each individual to road the two tests, and additional 
time is necessary to score it. 

It can bo reasonably assumed that the ability of individuals to 
apply principles can be measured by the use of Xi and Z 2 . 
These tests should make it unnecessary for teacher-educators to 
expend time, energy and money in visiting widely distributed 
schools for the purpose of observing teachers in their class¬ 
rooms and, during extra-curricular activities, of interviewing them 
and consulting tluiir administrators. 



THE USE OF LITERAL GRADES 

TRUMAN h. KELLEY 
Kmiltt U&rU&ra, Califariua 


A nystwn of rating, or clawi Tying, simlnnlti by mcnnH of loiters 
A, B, C, dir., or K (excellent), (i (good), etc., is called a literal 
grading system. It commonly given an order of merit of groups, 
with no very precise quantitative relationships between the 
literal grades. 

Tin* distaste of the statistician for literal grades is fully justified 
on two counts: Generally but few classes are employed so that 
there is a large grouping error and as the literal grades provide 
an ordered series only the quantitative relationships between the 
classes is unknown. Wo here propose literal grades which shall 
have these shortcomings to as Mmall a degree as possible, A 
solution is possible if the form of distribution of the trail being 
graded is known. 

We shall assume a normal distribution of talent, arguing that 
the abilities, pressures and interests Llmt bring students into 
classes tend to produce a homogeneous group, that is, a group 
that docs have a modal ahility-prcKsure-inlercsl characteristic 
and frequency falling off from this made in both directions in a 
somowhnt normal manner. 

For notation we use the following: The dnss given the literal 
grade A is the highest ranking dims, the next highest dims has 
literal grade B, etc. The /l class is the tail of a normal distri¬ 
bution. Assuming a unit normal distribution its mean is A, its 
tempered class index (described later) is A, ils upper limit is 
infinity and ils lower limit which is at the boundary between 
classes A and B is xa», ils ordinate at the lower boundary is zaii, 
the number of cnacs in the class is q A) which is identical with ({ab 
the proportion to the right of the point au*, the variance of tho 
measures in class /I from the class mean A is V' AI and finally the 
mean squared deviation of the measures in this class from tho 
temporod class index, A, is hero called llio class variance and is 
labelled V a. For class B wo have notation 

5 = doss moan 
B = tempered class index 
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Xad = upper class limit 
Xbc ^ lower class limit 
Zab = ordinate at the upper limit 
zbc — ordinate at the lower limit 
Qb « Qua — (?ai7 = proportion of cases in the class 
V B = variance from B 
Vb = variance from B 

Of course wo use similar notation for all other classes. 

Except for a two-class system, A and B, or a three-class system 
A, B ) and C, it is impossible to have class means such that all 
differences between neighboring means are equal However it is 
almost universal to assume that the A pupils are as superior to 
the B pupils ns the B pupils arc superior to the C pupils, etc, 
Since A, B, G , D , etc. do not show equal differences we modify, 
or temper, the scale employing indexes A x B, C, D , etc* upon 
which has been imposed the condition — C=* 

C — Z), etc. This is the first imposition that we make. The 
second is that tho class limits shall be so chosen that the varianco 
error of estimate due to grouping 

V a »t “ qxV a + quV d + qoVc + etc, 
shall be minimal. 

Even when those in a class, say B, are correctly assigned to the 
class there arc errors when all are given the same mark B } for 
in ability they range all tho way from x n c to x A n . The varianco 
of tho measures from B is the varianco error due to grouping for 
thoso graded B. This is not the total variance error of estimate, 
which is equal to the variance duo to grouping plus the variance 
due to misjudgmont which has placed individuals in wrong classes. 
We hero only attempt to minimize the error due to grouping. 

Wo shall not Linger over the two category case for it is surely 
axiomatic that to minimize tho grouping error the proportion 
in the A class should be .SO and flic proportion in the B class also 
be *50. 

It is obvious in tho three category case that tho proportion in 
tho A class must bo the same as that in the C class, so class means 
A, B } and 0 must bo equally spaced and thus constitute the 
tempered class indexes A, £, and C. Utilizing formulas [8:26] 
and [8:29] of Kolloy’s Fundamentals of Statistics , 1947, we obtain 
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V A » 
Vn *» 


Vc 
1 - 


■ | ’^<1 tv** A ft 

L + . 
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T ~~ 2(Iab 
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Weigh ling these Ihrre variances by I ho respective proportions 
involved wo obtain the (unciion which wo desire in mininmo. 
Tito minimum circurs when z An ** ‘Jy*r ar. It in interesting to 
nolo that this is tlio niuno condition tw (Imt which given the 
nocossary upper and lower Lull purliun* of n normal distribution 
lo maximize the critical ratio of the difference between meant* of 
tail portions over its standard error (see Kelley, Fuwlamcntal* of 


Table 1.—Thube Optimal Classes r<m \ Baric Unit Normal 
I hHTKUMJTTGN (0 « 1.00) 


Glaus I«iinii# 

Pro- 



-~ 


lK>r- 

linns 

Actual 

Tempered 




V\ ii*H 

Otanrt 

Ixnvor 

Upper 

in 

Clnmw 

Mewm 

Indexes 

x 

x «* 




.(11200 

w 

.27027 

I.2210001 

1.2210001 

H9 

.01200 


,0000000 

.0000000 

~ w 

-.01200 

1-27027 

-1.2210001 

-1,2210001 

I WmttLlwl iiUrn-rlmiH vnrmitnft.... _ 



Standard error of measurement duo to grouping. 


Inlra- 

cla»a 

Van- 

unco 

fmm 

ClftHS 

Menus 

.2501)0 
.11873 
.2501)0 
. H)017 
.-13000 


Statistics^ Oh. yiii, Sec. 8 ). At this point < 7.4 *= .27027 and 
xxn “ .01200, Table I licrowith is given lo facilitate comparison 
with later tables for 4, 5, and 0 category classifications. 

The number of decimal places in tho tables which follow is, 
for most purposes, excessive, They have been reported to this 
largo number of places for two reasons. In the ease of Table II, 
and the lower limit of class A, it won necessary to compute a 
largo number of decimal places to establish, indubitably, that 
tho class limit was not exactly one standard deviation from the 
mean. In all tables, to secure proportions correct to Ihrco or 
four places many additional places wore necessary in tho class 
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Limits. A.ny ono desiring to check the writer's work, or to pro¬ 
ceed further with this sort of determination, will need the eight- 
decimal place values of x as given. 

The determination of the proportions entering into the optimal 
four-class system was accomplished by cut-and-try methods. 
The outcome is given in Table II, This is easy to remember 
because Xao is almost exactly one standard deviation. 

Table II.— Four Optimal Classes for a Basic Unit Normal 
Distribution (0 = LOO) 


Class 

Class limits 

Pro¬ 

por¬ 

tions 

in 

Clares 

Actual 

Class 

Means 

Tempered 

Class 

Indexes 

Intra- 

Class 

Vari¬ 

ance 

from 

Tem¬ 

pered 

Class 

Indexes 

Lower 

x « 

Upper 

X “ 

A 

.09000851 

CO 

.15875 

1,52482177 

1.40400843 

.202842 

B 

.00000000 

.90000851 

.34125 

,45971231 

.48800279 

.080393 

C 

“.99000851 

.00000000 

.31125 

-.46971231 

-.48800270 

,080393 

D 

— M 

1 — .1)0000851 L15875 

-1.62482177 

-1.40400843 

.202842 


Weighted inlra-class variance. 


. , . . 

,119271 


Standard error of measurement due to grouping. 


.345350 


Using the same laborious methods solutions have been obtained 
for five-class and six-class systems, The results are shown in 
Tables III and IV. 

Our general conclusion is that there can be an improvement in 
litoral grading systems if the proportions in the classes arc well 
chosen. The well chosen proportions, if the trait is normally 
distributed, are given for three-, four-, five- and six-class systems 
in Tables I, II, III and IV. 
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Tamms 111.—Five Optimai. Clashes 



Claw* limiU 




Inlru- 







Class 


—* - - — 

- - .. 

I’ro- 



Vati- 

* 



)H>r- 

Actual 

Tempered 

nneca 

Jgj 



I joiiti 

(la** 

CAmv 

from 

o 

JAWi'T 

Upper 

in 

Maim* 

Indexes 

Tom* 


X «* 

X *» 

ICltUHWH 



perod 







Ooaa 







Indexes 

A 

1.261)75727 

w 

.1028 

1.74187247 

1.00317080 

.170801 

11 

.42*150105 

1.20575727 

.232R 

.700840R1 

.83158004 

.057438 

a 

-.42450105 

.42450165 

.3 258 

.00000000 

,00000000 

.058037 

L) 

-1.20576727 

-.42450168 

.2326 

-.70084081 

-.83158(104 

.007438 

Ii 

- « 

-1.26675727 

.1028 

-1.74187217 

-1.06317080 

.170801 


1 Wmnliljfwl mlrii-rlimn viiriftiirn . . . 



08238B 


■■ .- . . ... 

Standard error of mtuum reman l duo In grouping. 

- wuwwiUJ 

.287028 


Tam, u IV. —Six Optima u Cuhbka 



Claaa Turn la 

Tro- 

por- 

tionD 

iu 

Cteca 

Actual 

ClftSH 

Meens 

Tempered 

ClllHH 

Indexes 

Intra- 
Cl turn 
Vari- 
AllCWi 

from 

Tem¬ 

pered 

Class 

Indexes 

Lower 

x «* 

Upper 
s ** 

A 

WWSB 

CO 





D 

.73881085 

■ 

.158 

Wffl 



C 

HS 

1 

.270 

,35201148 

.36130076 


D 

-.73884085 

1 

.270 

-.35204148 

-.30130070 


K 



.16B 


-1.08408228 


If 


BlftpfWS? 

.072 

HfiSHl 

WjyjM 


WViirrlil.nd mlra-clium vnmnoa .. . 





Standard error o( measurement due to grouping. 

|.210735 



























MENTAL ABILITY EATINGS 
OF HONOR STUDENTS 

LILLIAN G. PORTENIER 
University of Wyoming 

Do all honor students earn superior ratings on tests of mental 
ability? What is the range of mental ability scores for students 
upon whom a given honor has been conferred? How widely do 
i mean mental test scores vary for students receiving different 
honors? To answer these and other questions, data were com¬ 
piled for students who were the recipients of awards and/or who 
were elected to various professional and honorary fraternities at 
the University of Wyoming during the twenty year period from 
1029 to 1949. 

In common with most institutions of higher learning the Uni¬ 
versity of Wyoming attempts to promote interest in, and to grant 
recognition for, outstanding work in the different lines of activity 
by election to various collegiate honorary societies, and by con¬ 
ferring awards, prizes and scholarships. Printed programs listing 
the honorary elections and awards are distributed at tho 'Honors’ 
assembly held annually during tho latter part of May. Copies 
of tho twenty programs from 1929-1949 furnished a complete list 
of the honorary elections and award recipients for the period. 

Since the Ohio State University Psychological Examination 
has been administered to freshmen at the University annually, 
beginning with the fall quarter 1929, scores were available in tho 
personnel files for most of the honor students. Successive forms 
of tho 0. S. U. Test from Form 14 to Form 23 were used during 
tho twenty years. To secure comparable scores for students who 
had taken different forms of the test, percentile ratings based on 
freshmen norms were used. Tho mean and range of the per¬ 
centile ratings for students receiving each of the honors listed 
are shown in Table I. A study of these data reveals many 
significant facts. First, there is a very wide range in percentile 
ratings for tho recipients of most awards, in a few cases from tho 
lowest to tho highest decile. For the l’hi Bota Kappa awards 
only were all the pcrconlilo ratings in the upper quarlilc. The 
mean porconlilo ratings for the recipients of awards from the 
honorary fraternities are higher than the mean ratings for 
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Table I.— Range and Mean op Pehcentile Ratings on the 
0. 8. I'. Test poh Students Receiving Professional and 
IIonohauy Fkateiinity Awaiidb at the University 
op Wyoming, 1029-1019* 

Nurn- 


Organization 

her 

Range 

Moan 

Alpha Epsilon Delta 

Outstanding prcincdicul fresh man 

8 

00 09 

87.4 

Alpha Kappa Pui 

Outstanding junior (main) in Commerce; 

10 

40-90 

78.0 

Alpha Zeta 

Agriculture freshman with highest scho¬ 
lastic uvc. 

14 

0 93 

59.1 

American SocioLy Mechanical Engineers 
Outstanding work in Student Brunch 
A. H. M. B. 

12 

13 95 

03.0 

Gamma Sigma Epsilon 

Highest ranking lirsl-yeur chemistry 
student 

20 

8-100 

80.8 

History Club 

Highest ranking freshman in history 

18 

37-100 

84.4 

Kappa Della Pi 

ICduo. fresh, and soph, with highest 
scholastic uvo. 

40 

20-100 

84.9 

Phi Beta Kappa. 

Graduating senior with highest soho- 
loBtic live. 

10 

70 100 

90.3 

Phi Kappa Phi 

Outstanding freshman, sophomoro and 
junior 

59 

9-100 

89.5 

Phi Gamma Nu 

Woman major in Commerce with high¬ 
est scholastic ave. 

10 

20 -100 

84.5 

Phi Sigma Iota 

Outstanding freshman in French and in 
Spanish 

30 

28 -100 

81.2 

Phi Upsilon Omicron 

IlighoBt ranking freshman in Homo 
Economics 

20 

01-90 

82.4 
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Table I.—( Continued ) 


Num- 



Organization 

ber 

Range 

Mean 

Pi Della Epsilon 

Outstanding first year Branding Iron 
reporter 

15 

46-100 

78.7 

Psi Chi 

Undergraduate showing promise in psy¬ 
chology 

9 

71-98 

88.6 

Sigma Tau 

Outstanding freshman in Engineering 

9 

12-98 

81.0 

Theta Alpha Phi 

Outstanding actor and actress in the 
Univ. Theatre 

40 

29-99 

76.2 


* Many of the abovo fraternities lmva been installed at Wyoming since 
1029, and some awards were not conferred annually. Most of the awards 
wero made for at least ten years although O. 8. U. scores were not available 
for all recipients. 

recipients of awards from professional organizations, Phi Beta 
Kappa (GO.3) lias the highest mean rating followed closely by 
Phi ICappa Phi (80.5). The lowest mean ratings were found for 
Alpha Zola (59.1) which confers its award on the freshman earn¬ 
ing the highest scholastic average in the College of Agriculture, 
and for the American Society of Mechanical Engineers (63.0) 
which recognizes outstanding work in the Student Branch of the 
Society. The mean ratings for all other groups fall in the upper 
quartile, and with but two exceptions, Alpha Kappa Psi (78.6) 
and Pi Delta Epsilon (78.7), in the second highest decile. 

Most of the 0. S. U. tests wero administered to the students 
during the last semester of their senior year in high school or as 
entering freshmen at the University. In many instances the 
students did not realize the significance of the tests, and conse¬ 
quently their scores may not be reliable measures of the abilities 
tested. This fact probably accounts for most of the low ratings 
listed under the percentile range. However, man}' studies indi¬ 
cate that the O. S. U. Test, as well as most other tests designed 
as tests of general intelligence for college students, measure the 
abilities required for courses in the Liberal Arts and Sciences more 
successfully than they measure the abilities stressed in Agri- 
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culture and Engineering courses. (See reference*.) This fact 
is verified not only by the relatively low mean percentile ratings 
for the recipients of the Alpha ZeUi and A. R. M. K., awards but 
likewise by the meon ratings for the students elected to the three 
major honor societies: Phi Bela Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and 
Sigma Xi, as disclosed in Table II. 

Taker II.-H.anhb, Mean, Stan pa lit) Deviation, and C.’uitical 
I t at 10 of Pbucbntjpb Ratinoh on t). S. U. Test KOH 
Students Elected to IIonohahv Ohoanizationh at 
the Univeuhity of Wyoming, 1929-1919 

Num- 

OrganiznUon her Range Mean SD CR 

Phi Beta Kappa 
Outstanding scholarship 
in Liberal Arts and 

Science# CO 28-100 02.32 12.85 

3.88 

Phi Kappa Phi 
Outstanding scholarship 

in any college 247 25--100 8-1.28 18.05 

1.00 

Sigma Xi 

Special aptitude for 
scientific research in 

pure and applied science 78 10-100 71.73 25.85 

0.00 

The mean percentile rating for Phi Beta Kappa (02.32), which 
limits its membership to outstanding scholars with their major 
couree work in the Liberal Arts and Sciences, is eight points above 
the mean for Phi Kappa Phi (84.28), which elects outstanding 
scholar# from any college, and twenty point# higher than for 
Sigma Xi (71.73), which bases its recognition on special apliludo 
for soientifio research in both pure and applied science. At 
Wyoming many students nro elected to Sigma Xi from tho 
College# of Agriculture and Engineering. Tho differences 
between tho mean# nro significant for all three group# us indi¬ 
cated by critical ratios of 3.88, 4.00 and 0.00, respectively. 
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The variability in the distribution of the percentile ratings is 
smallest in the Phi Beta Kappa group, S. D. 12.85, Only five 
(nine per cent) of the fifty-six Phi Beta Kappa students had 
percentile ratings below 75 and only one student below 60. The 
variability is far moro pronounced for the Phi Kappa Phi group 
as shown by a SI) of 18.05, and even more so for the Sigma Xi 
group with a SD of 25.85, More than twenty-five per cent of 
the students elected to Phi Kappa Phi and Fifty per cent of those 
elected to Sigma Xi had percentile ratings below 75, while seven 
and twenty per cent, respectively, were below 50. 

Failure of the O. S. TJ. Test to measure the abilities recognized 
in awarding honors in the College of Agriculture and in some 
departments in Engineering is further indicated in the data on 
department honor books awarded to outstanding students in the 
various departments as shown in Table III. Of the mean per¬ 
centile ratings definitely below 75, that is below the upper quar- 
tile, four are for departments in the College of Agriculture; 
Agronomy (49.1), Animal Production (49.0), Home Economics 
(60.2), and Veterinary Science (53.6) and the remainder in 
Mechanical Engineering (54.5), Law (65.7), Military Science 
(66.9), nnd Physical Education for men (48.0) and women (61.8), 
The fivo highest ratings: Economics and Sociology (93.8), Chem- 
istvy (92.2), English (91.2), Greek and Latin (90.6), and Zoloogy 
(89.8); are for departments in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. It should be observed that all of these ratings are in 
or very near the highest ten percentile. 

It is also of interest to nolo that the mean percentile rating for 
students receiving the Gamma Sigma Epsilon award (80.8 first- 
year chemistry) is much lower than for the upper classmen 
receiving the department honor book in Chemistry (92.2), while 
the reverse is true for the Alpha Zcta award (69.1-agriculture 
freshmen) and tho recipients of the honor books in Agriculture 
(about 49) and also for the Phi Upsilon Omicron award (82.4- 
home economics freshmen) and the recipients of the Home Eco¬ 
nomics department honor book (00.2). Thus, it scorns that tho 
predictive valuo of psychological tests for determining students 
who may win honors varies not only with the departments but 
also with the particular honor conferred by tho department. 

Although many students may earn high percentile ratings on 
psychological tests, only a very limited number of them receive 
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TaBI*R IIl.— ItANOK AND MEAN OF PEIlfENTII/E R ATI NOR ON 

0. S. U, Test foh Students on Whom Dkpautment 
H oxon Rooks Were (’onfeiuied 


Department 

Number 

Range 

Mean 

Agronomy 

in 

20 85 

•19.1 

Animal Production 

in 

7-00 

<19.0 

BoV&ny 

17 

m -m 

82.0 

Chemistry 

18 

80 100 

92.2 

Commerce 

R) 

02 100 

81.5 

Economics and Sociology 

in 

80-100 

93.8 

Education 

Elementary 

17 

15 98 

7*1.0 

Secondary 

19 

28 100 

75.9 

Engineering 

Civil 

18 

21 100 

82.7 

Electrical 

111 

2199 

7-1.2 

Mechanical 

17 

JVl 92 

54.5 

English 

18 

(ili KM) 

91.2 

Geology 

15 

*11 90 

75.3 

Greek and Latin 

10 

72 100 

90.(1 

History 

17 

29 100 

85.0 

Home Economiefl 

10 

30 90 

00.2 

Law 

15 

11 90 

05.7 

Mathematics 

17 

39 100 

82.1 

Military Science 

10 

8 98 

00.9 

Modem Languages 

18 

28 100 

81.2 

Music 

20 

G 100 

72.4 

Physical Education 

Men 

17 

7- 95 

•18.0 

Women 

10 

11 98 

01.8 

Physics 

17 

0 1011 

77.fi 

Political Science 

10 

17 100 

74.4 

Philosophy and Psychology 

20 

23 100 

85.3 

Veterinary Science 

15 

8 100 

53.0 

Zoology 

10 

80 99 

89.8 
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honors. This is due in part to the comparatively small number 
of honors awarded, but even more, perhaps, to the fact that many- 
able students concentrate their efforts on extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties at the expense of grades, while others are handicapped in 
their study by emotional difficulties and various other personality 
maladjustments. For many students, winning honors is a form 
of adjustment. 

It would seem then that while there is a positive correlation 
between psychological test ratings and honor awards the honor 
recipients arc not limited to students with high psychological test 
scores, and that many students who make high test scores fail to 
win honors. The percentile ratings of students winning a given 
honor from year to year and also for students winning different 
honors in various departments vary widely, in some instances 
even from the lowest to the highest decile, 
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Carney Banwh and M. Marjoihk Bom.eh. Textbook of Abnormal 
Psychology. Now York: 'Die Macmillan Company, 1950, 
pp. 031. 

The greatest problem of modern civilization inday is not atomic 
energy nr biological warfare lull in in the Held of Imman relation* 
ships. This is one of the two fundamental ideas that the authors 
of this revised text ill almormal psychology have kept in mind in 
selecting and organizing the materials for the revised edition. 
The other is that the book written by them live years ago is 
outdated as a result of the vast amount of research that has been 
done in knowledge areas that are basic to u nderstauding almormal 
behavior. Their wish i«, therefore, to write a revised edition that 
incorporates this research and also helps to enlighten the reader 
bo that lie gets a sense of the. significance of human relationships 
out of it as well as learning the facts concerning almormal behav¬ 
ior from it. Adding modern research contributions, of course, 
necessarily makes it possible for them to eliminate, material less in 
line with modern tendencies, Tho general pattern, however, is 
similar in nature to that found in Lite first edition. The materials 
are presented in five, sections called Orientation, Varieties of 
Abnormality, Explanations, Psychopathology, and Diagnosis 
and Therapy. Wherever possible in presenting a problem or a 
general topic they describe, the facts known about the problem, 
explanations for those findings, and the. psychology or psycho¬ 
pathology behind it. Each chapter is followed by references for 
further reading. The hook contains a fairly comprehensive 
glossary and an index as well as a listing of acknowledgements of 
many quotations, figures, and tables used. 

The kind of material that used to compose a full-sized book in 
abnormal psychology is hero included in one section culled 
" Psychopathology." Treated here are nil the disorders of behav¬ 
ior: sensation, perception, action, emotions, volition, impairment 
of intellect, aphonia and amnesia. The section on "Varieties of 
Abnormality" includes the usual listing, hut gives much more 
attention to facts recorded in recent literature about physical 
illness, physical handicaps, and personality adjustments of people 
with physical handicaps. Tho section on "Explanations" 
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includes a discussion of heredity and environment, development, 
internal environment, and the brain. The chapter on ‘‘Psycho¬ 
therapy’' includes a brief consideration of the most frequently 
used projective techniques. The section on “Diagnosis and 
Therapy" includes chapters on the law, psychotherapy, educa¬ 
tional guidance and counseling, and mental hygiene. 

Tho chapter on "Culture and Environment” is relatively 
adequate and includes a consideration of psychopathology in 
different cultures; national, racial, and religious groups; war 
and economic depression; education; economic status, rural 
and urban rates. For some reason there are some omissions of 
well-known ecological studies of behavior. The viewpoint in 
this volume as in the first is eclectic and a conscious attempt is 
made to build up in the reader and the student who will use it as a 
text a respect for facts and figures to weight evidence with and 
also conscious is the attempt to be open-minded but preserve the 
skepticism of tho scientist. 

The differences between psychosis and neurosis are dealt with in 
lino with modern knowledge; namely, that people who are 
neurotic more chronically arc not tho kind of people "who got 
psychoses. Alcoholics Anonymous is given a relatively uncritical 
treatment hero as in many other books recently written. Psycho¬ 
analysis, hypnoanalysis, and mvrcoanalysis are considered by the 
authors as methods of getting around the resistance of the person 
so he relates material which cannot readily be brought to con¬ 
sciousness. Group thorapy, the method of tire AA, is considered 
as forms of supportive therapy, 

All in all, this is a very comprehensive text incorporating 
materials and contributions from recent developments of both tho 
biological and social sciences with due emphasis to research find¬ 
ings. The material is all relatively well organized for teaching 
purposes and them is enough hero to begin the consideration of 
other problems that nro not treated at length. There is enough 
hero to serve the purpose of an adequate course in abnormal 
psychology or psychopathology. Generally speaking, the people 
who have liked tho first volume for teaching purposes will find 
thiB volume at least as good and in many respects better. 

II, Meltzer 

Psychological Service Center 

St, Louie, Missouri 
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Roy M. Dowuh anu Mmmmuv.t UtrmiMUt Jonkh. Handbook of 
Employee Selection. Mew York: McCSrnw-IIill Hook Co,, 
1950, pp- 31U. 34.50, 

Tholilernturc on employee select inn is extensive hut (hr quality 
of publications shows wide variability. In un effort to bring 
together minimal information mi studies reporting re,suits of 
selection met hods the compilers of this volume examined over 
twenty-one hundred reformers. To he included in the final 
list of four hundred twenty-six references abstracted a report hud 
to meet live criteria: the type of employee specified; the number 
of subjects given; tests used named or described; the. criterion of 
job proficiency explicitly staled; and the act uul (quantitative) 
results obtained reported. Il is an interest iiig commentary 
on research in this field that Imrely one-fifth of the reports 
examined could meet these minimal criteria. 

For enc-h study in the final collection the abstract includes tho 
bibliographic reference, the number and description of nubjccls, 
tests used, the job proficiency criteria, the validity data {per¬ 
centages, correlation, distribution, etc.), mid, where given, data on 
reliability. The entries are arranged ehronologieally and include 
studies between 100(1 and ISM ft. There are indexes by job, lest, 
and author. The job index lists two hundred eleven different 
jobs including teacher (with fifty abstracts), school principal, 
library assistant, and dean of women. 

This volume should prove useful for personnel nibiiiriistralors 
and Tor vocational counselors. 0. M. bourerr 

University of Illinois 

Stanmsy lb Poutkvs. The, Pork us Maze. Test and Intelligence. 
Palo Alto, Calif.*. Pacific Hooks, 1950, pp. HU. 

Over a generation, psychological testers have passed from 
dependence upon a few tests, chief among them the Hind, to tho 
active use of u largo number of tools each of which has special 
merit for some purposes. Among the latter is the Pol lens Mazo 
Test. Porleus' new volume assembles bis knowledge, experi¬ 
ences, mul reflections relating to the Maze Test. Tho bnolc is 
move than a manual for the test, although it includes instructions 
for testing, scoring guides, and similar clinical helps. 

Por to us discusses use of the test in clinicul diagnosis, and the 
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implications of changes in performance following lobotomy. He 
presents a qualitative score which has been found to differentiate 
delinquents from control groups, Hath of these will lmve interest 
for some practicing psychologists! although it appears that the test 
ia best treated ns an opportunity for observing the subject rather 
than by any objective scoring of the product. Two chapters on 
differences among racial groups collect much material previously 
published in neaUmui sources, and express the author’s view that 
such differences on tlm Maze reflect constitutional factors. 

The hook is most of all a personal history, recounting the long 
period when Boi'lcus' contributions wcvq } in his opinion, over¬ 
shadowed by the Slanford-Hinct. This retelling of our tribal 
conflicts is not without interest, but Hortens' anecdotes, quota¬ 
tions from curly sources, and retracing of the path by which wo 
have modified our interpretation of the Binot test seem lacking in 
present-day relevance. Uis advocacy of the Maze Test as a 
clinical tool is wall-warranted, but he seems to distinguish 
inadequately between wluit the Maze measures and 'planning' 
as a general trail. The strongly-felt opinions Port bub drops are in 
turn intriguing and stimulating, amusing, and outrageous. The 
book is a lively memento of a psychological pioneer. 

Luis J. CnONBACII 

University at Illinois 

J. E. Wallace Wallin. Children with Mental and Physical 
Handicaps. Now York: Prentice-Hull, Inc., 1049, pp. 649. 

Specialists in the field of handicapped children will recognize in 
Dr. Wallin'a new volume, Children with Menial and Physical 
Handicaps t ail amplification of his earlier volume on the education 
of handicapped children. Forty years of first-hand experience 
as director, supervisor, and instructor in the fields of education 
and treatment of handicapped children has made it possible for 
the author to write knowingly. In twenty-one chapters he 
covers most phases of the field with the cmpimsiH on diagnosis aud 
treatment. Although the book is not divided into divisions the 
chapters group themselves in three large divisions; namely, (1) 
Definition of concepts, (2) OlaHsification problems, (3) Considera¬ 
tion of special types. Classifications arc treated in terms of 
psychological characteristics, educability and soeio-vocational 
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